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At, thé Titty-sixth Halt-yoaily General. Meeting of Pro- 
prictors, held’ at the City Torminus TLotel, Cannon Street, 
London, on Friday, Th Decomber, 1877. 


Colonel. J. Hornanp; ‘Chairman Ofedyo Company, in ne Chair. 

_ Lhe ‘Advortigoment! convening the Meeting was read. | 

- The Company's Soal vas affixed to the Register of Propriotors, 
‘The Directors’ Report having been takon as road, 


it was movad.by , the CGuarnscan, seoortded ty Tuswocrc R Rito, 
‘Esq., nd 

Rusorvep,— That the Report of tho Dirootors, weenie with 
the Accounts now submittod, be recoived and adoptod.” 


“Tt wae moved by the Cmammaan, seconded: by 8. 8. ‘Dicrrxsox, 
‘Beq,, and 
Resonvey,—That a “Dividend of ono “per, oént, upon the 
Capital Stock, and upon the nmotitits ealleéd up on Shares, ‘be, 
and is hereby declared; out of surplus Proft, to bo ptid. to 
the holders of Capital Stock and Shaves now rogistered. ti. tho 
books of the C Jompany, in addition: 40 ‘thé: QUare) ada ‘ihtovest of 
#2. 108, por cont, for the ourtent halt. “yon ia 


“It was mowed: by the, Qrearnatan, scone by. Av CALE, 

Esq. as and. : ; 
-Busonvup,— 

'(h) (Rhat thé Diteotors ba, an&they axo horeby authorised 

to borrow (if they shall see “At) on morigage Debentites: or 

therwise the anms of £268,800. and £300,000, making together. 
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£568,800 ; such sums respectively to be borrowed upon such 
security, in such manner, at such prices, and upon such terms, 
as shall be agreed between tho Directors and the Govern- 
ment,?? 

(2.) “ That the Directors are hereby authorised to provide 
(if they shall think fit 50 to do) for the payment off of the 
principal monies secured by any terminable Debontures or 
Debentnre Bonds, when the same principal monies shall 
become duo and payable, or (as tho case may be) for the: 
yeimbursement to the Government of monies which the 
Government may have provided for such payment, by the 
further issue of Ordinary Shares or Stock of the Company to 
such amount, upon such terms, and in such manner, @s shall 
‘be agreed or shall havo been agreed between tho Directors 
and the Government; and for this purpose to enter into any 
contract or contracts with the Goyornment,” 


It was moved by Wrrtas MoKewan, Esq,, seconded by Sasori 
J. Wits, Esq., and 

Resoryep,— That this Meeting having considered the letter 
addressed by Sir Andrew Clarke to Mz, Blake, in which the 
truthfulness and bona sides of Colonel Holland, the Chairman of 
this Company, are attacked in language unbecoming an officer 
of the Government, desixe to express their unabated confidence 
in their Chairman, and their regret that the language referred 
to should have been used,” 


J. HOLLAND, Chatrman, 


Jt was moved by Sumrunny Wa. Hann, Esq,, seconded by 
Cnrtsrian HL. 1, Fonz, Esq, and 

Resonyev,—‘ That the best thanks of the Meeting are due, 
and are hereby tendered 40 the Chairman and Directors for thoir 
attention to the interests of the Company.” 


THOS. R. WATT, Managing Divector, 


GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY 
COMPANY, 


Report of Procyedings. 


Tox Furre-Sixtm Harnr-Yrarty Gexorat Maunyxne of vue 
Proprirors was Herp ar wm Crry_‘Termrxus Tornn, 
Gannon Strerr, Lonpon, ox Frinay, Dro. 7am, 1877. 
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COLONEL TOLLAND uy win Onatn. 


Tho soal of the Company huying been affixed ta tho reginter 
of Shareholders, 

The Managing Diroctor (Thos. R. Watt, Esq.) read the notico 
convening tho,Meoting, and tho Report was lakon as road. 

The Onmamaan :—Gentlemon, in reviewing tho work of tho 
yailway for tho last six months, it has been a matter of yory 
groat satisfaction to your Directors, and I have no doubt will 
‘be to yourselvos, that wo havo beon ablo to do so inuch towards 
the mitigation cf tho awful tamino that has afflicted the 
southorn provinces of India, by the aid of ovr railway.  (LTonr, 
hear.) It will also, I am suro, bo a mattor of some satistaction Rolief ot 
that wo havo boon wblo to givo this officions aid without sacrificing famine. 
your interosts; and that, although we havo carried vast quantities 
of food grain to the southorn provinces at the lowost rates, and at 
zetos much, lower than thoy wore only a tow months ago, yot that 
wo have mado what T muy call a tuir and ronsonable profit for 
tho Sharoholders, (Tear, hour.) 

Gontlemen, you will observoin oxamining the figures apponded. 
to the return, tho vast quantities of produce we havo carriod, 
but you will soo that it has beon mainly in food grain for those 
provineos, ‘You will also observe whaé is a vovy sutistatory 
item in our returns, that wo have carriud a vory fair addition to 
our usual mumber of passengers. I am piad to say that, in 
evory half-yoar for some time past, that has boon going on Inera aff 
steadily Increasing; and wo havo ovory reason to Leliovo that it Pans 
will continues to increaso. No doubt, tho famino that hus lately “YY 
occurred will, to some oxtent, for a time check the prosperity of 
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some portion of those who are in the habit of frequenting our 
vailway; but that will be only o passing event. We hopo 
that the evil effects of the famine will soon pass over, and our 
prosperity remain unchecked. (Hear, hear.) 

Gentlemen, as an instance of the work done by the vailway 
during the half-year under review, we have stated in our report 
that the mileage has increased to nearly 4,500,000 miles. ‘Those 
large figures of thefnselves do not convey, perhaps, any very 
definite idea of the work done, but I may state that on analysing 
thom it would appear that every goods and passenger 
engine on our line has, during the half-year, traversed on an 
average 15,000 miles, or at the vate of 30,000 miles per annum, 
a rate far exceeding anything Imown in the history of railways, 
and about 50 per cont. beyond the average rate of mileage pre- 
vailing throughout Great Britain. That I think will give you an 
idea of the amount of work that has been done. This enormous 
amount of work could not have been done without very great strain, 
upon our resouxces both of men and engines Our staff were for 
a long time, I may say night and day, upon our engines, and 
our engines have suffered because we had not sufficient to do the 
work as thoroughly as we could have wished. Tho strain upon 
our engine staff no doubt caused some slight breaches of dis- 
vipline. Upon more than one oceasion, I am sorry to say, a 
irain has been known to run fare a danger signal with guard, 
driver, and every one upon it fast asleep. It 1s marvellous that 
so little damage has been done. It has been our duty to 
nolo severely when any case of the kind has oceurred, but we 
must admit that much commiseration at any rate is to be felt 
for men subject to such a frightful strain in an Indian climate, 
(Ilear, hear.) 

Tho only accidents to life ov limb during the half-year have 
been among our own staff, Not a single member of the public 
has suffored. (Hear, hear.) We have also incurred some loss 
by the occasional breakage of weak axles, some under our 
own wagons, and some under the wagons of other Com- 
panies which we hired. I have before this mentioned on 
difforent occasions that our wagon stock waa originally con- 
stiucted at a time when cotton was the groat staple commodity 
carvied in bwk—that is, loose cotion; and consequently our 
wagons, which were constructed to carry a large quantity, did 
not require powerful axles, They were made merely for the 
purpose of light cargoes of loose cotton, We have been fast 
replacing these axles with more substantial ones, We should 
have veplaced them much faster than we have done, if we had 
been in possession of our long expected workshops, But our 
locomotive department, like every department on the line, has 
heen worked wp to its extreme point during the past half-year. 
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These workshops, I am glad to say, ao now all but finished, 
They are receiving tho machinory which wo ave sonding out to 
India foy them; so that in nnothor half-year wo shall not havo 
that excuse to plead for any shortcomiugs on our railway, 
Pho prico of grain in tho south of India, at Paoua and Shola- 
poor, two of the capital towns, in the month of Januazy last, had 
ylson to about 20 Ibs. for a rupes, the normal rato boing ahout 
three times that amount; that is, from 60 Ibs. 10 60 Lbs, for tho 
yupee. At tho samo time, the rate for grain in Cawnporo in tho 
north-east and Nagpoor more to the east was from 60 Tus. to 70 Ibs, Grain afk 
for the rupee. This, as you may casily imagino, causod a groat 
influx towards tho famino districts of food grain, and, af tho 
same time, large amounts of wheat, linsood, cotton, and othor 
goods wore coming down from tho Punjaub from tho noxth-wost 
and the north-east for export to England. Tho aeccunulation 
of articles, both for the famino districts and. for oxport, was so 
great that it was far beyond tho resources of our railway, 
strained, as I have alvoady pointed out, 10 tho vory utmost in 
carrying goods to tho south, Wo aro informed that on tho 30th 
Jung ast, the dato up to which our yoport is made, there wore 
some 400,000 ions of linseed, grain, cotton, and othor goods 
waiting for transport, o tho very great Joss and dotrimont of the 
mereantile community, as can oasily bo understood. ‘The mor- 
cantilo community havo naturally folt thomsolves much injurod, 
They hava remonsirated in vory strong {erms as to the arbilvary Compleiny 
interferenco of Governmont in yompelling the railway to sond by Bombe 
certain fixed quantities to tho south, whilst thoir goods wore raat { 
altogether noglcoted. As I should bo sorry oithor to overstate 
or to undexstate tho caso, as put by the Chambor of Commorea, I 
have here an oxtract from ono of the Bombay nowspapors, tho 
Bombay Gazette, a very ablo papor, in which thoro ig a sum- 
mary of the complaints of the Chambor of Commoree, whieh I 
should like to vend to you. 
“Tho Chamber of Commereo admits that tho Govormmont 
“yould hayo Leon justified in claiming a proferenco for amino 
‘traffic, but this is a vory different thing from. docreoing that 
“so many hundred tons of grain a day, equal to tho uimost 
“ cavrying capacity of tho railway, should bo convoyed into tho 
“ Doccan and Southorn India, and that all othor draffic in grain 
“should bo ontiroly stopped, It is not as if thore had boon any 
“scarcity of grain in tho country, or any foar that thoro might 
“nat be enough forthcoming to faed both tho famino traffic and 
“the oxport trade, Thoro has nover boon any scareity of prain 
“‘in India, and if tho Government had only lot tho railway 
“authorities alone, who were naturally anxious to carry as much 
‘traffic as thoy possibly could, the trade would have regulated 
‘itself to a nicety, There was no foar that all tho grain would 
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‘leave the country, so long as the prices in the famine.distriots 
“were higher than those to be obtained in the English markot, 
“and if they fell below the English average, then it might be 
‘concluded that the famine had ceased to exist, The same 
“argument affects supplies to different stations, which would 
“have flowed and cbbed with perfect regularity in accordance 
“with those natural lews of supply and demand which figure so 
“ prominently in all the State papors of the Government of India, 
“But when the Government took upon itself to determine that so 
‘« many tons a day should be sent to this station aud so many tothat, 
‘it at once threw out of gear tho delicate machinory of mercantile 
‘operations. Not only the general goods, but the passenger 
‘ traffic of the South Hastern Line of the Great Indian Peninsula 
‘¢ Railway was completely disorganised by the strain put on tho 
‘‘yailway authorities to carry grain beyond Pooneh; and. if it 
“ be the case, as is alleged, that the line could heve taken more 
“down traffic, it certainly could not have done so without 
“¢ destroying altogether the up traffic to Bombay.” 

Gentlemen, I have read this in order to give you the 
views of the Chamber of Commerce, At the same time a 
certain amount of blame was thrown upon our officers by the 
Ohamber for not taking upon themsolves to disregard the 
orders of the Government, and to act upon their own judgment 
as to whut was best. I should like to read to you in a very fow 
lines, the explanation which our Agont, Mr. Barnett, gives upon 
that subject, which, I trust, will be as satisfactory to you, and 
ag much in accordance with your views, as it is with thoso of 
your Directors. Mr. Barnett says: “I felt that in a matter of 
‘« so serious a nature as famino, no quostion of authority should 
‘* aviso, and that it was my duty, and would be the desire of tho 
« Directors, that the railway should assist the Government in 
“such @ crisis to carry ont its viows with all tho means at the 
‘Company's command, as far as might be dono without any 
* sacrifice of the interosts of the Shareholders.” (Henr, honr.) 
Gontlemen, I think you will agree that My. Barnett, ixrespactivo 
altogethor of what our logal powers may be, was bound to act 
in the way he did, for there was an awful calamity impending. 
(Hear, hear.) If there was any ono man living to whom tho 
eyes [ may say, not perhaps of tho world, but cortainly 
of Great Britain, wero turned in this calamity, it was Sir 
Richard Temple, who had had large experienco in the reliof of 
famines, and in whom, not only the Government of India 
but the Government of England, trusted that cvorything that 
could be done would be done, so that no human life should bo 
sacrificed thet could possibly be saved, (Hear, hear), Under 
these circumstances, 1 am swe our Agent was not only fully 
justified, but would have acted wrongly if he had in any way 
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interfaved with the entire discrotion of tho Goyernmont. Whothor 
that discretion was sound may bo quostioned—the Chambor of 
Commerce and tho Bombay pross pul it vory strongly—but Sir 
Richard Temple did what he thought was the best for tho 
occasion, and our railway authorities did thoir vory utmost to 
second his viows. (ILoar, hear.) . 

Gentlomen, the Chambor of Commorco aro a highly intolligont 
body, though thoy avo rathor fond of finding fault with us. 

Of course, wo do not think thoy always havo just reason. 
Notwithstanding the heavy sacrifices wo havo made of late in 
tho reduction of rates, they still quarrel with tho ratea whichwo 
have fixed for the carriage of grain, Upon that point, I should Gain rates, 
like to rofer to a fow words which I mado use of last June, when 
we had the plorsure of mooting you hore; bocauso thoy apply 
entirely to the caso now. TI stated thon—‘* With rogard to tho 
“carriage rate, they found that in England the rato varied 
according to distance, but a porny and a fraction was about 
* the avorago rato per ton por milo for tho carriage of grain in 
“England. The Groat Indian Peninsula Company carviod grain 
“of all kinds for a vory littlo over a halfponny a ton, as nearly 
‘ag possiblo half tho English vate, hoy would continue to do 
«this a3 long as thoy found it profitable to do so; but no longer. 
“The Bast Indian Railway-—thoir great compotilor in India-— 
“carriod grain at a triflo less than thoy,—almost oxnctly a 
“halfpenny,—whoreas thoirs was 1-20th over that sum; but 
‘tthe Bast Indian, besides boing favoured by nature in some 
 yespects, was fevyoured grontly by being ablo to got coal at 
‘nm average prico of a little over ds. por ton, whilo tho Groat 
‘Indian Peninsula had to pay 303, If thoy could got theirs at. 
‘tho Hast Indian price, thoy could carzy grain, and mako tho 
“same profit as they now malo, at lowor rates than (hoso of 
‘tho East Indian.” 

That is sufficiont, for mo to vend with regard to this particular Tables of 
tom, But ow Acvountant, Mr, Borry, a goutloman of great compuizon 
inteligonco and industry, has compiled a very usolul paper 
which bears upon this subject, I has just beon published in 
tho Rathuay Zimes.* In if, ho reduces tho traffle recotpts * 141 Deen 
and working oxponses io a vommon standard of £1, show- : 
ing also tho proportions due to coaching and goods traffic 
vespoctively, ‘Chis comparison is carriod on hetween tho 
leading Indian and the Unglish railways, 14 is a vory instvuc- 
tive document. But tho particular itom to which I wish to 
refor, as bearing out what I havo stated with rogard to the 
cost of coal, is this, That of 6s, lod. in tho pound, which 
theiv working oxpenses for the year 1876 aniounted to, their 
charge for coal was 3d, in that pound, whilst ours during the samo 
half-year was 1s.10]d. Gonélemen, you can easily imagine, under 
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these circumstances, that it is a matter of uiter impossibility, 
invespective of other causes, that wo can carry goods at a profit 
at as low a rate as the Enst Indian Railway Company, although. 
wo approach very nearly toit. (Hear, hear.) 

I am glad to be able to say with regard to colton, which 
has fallen off considerably of late among our articles of 
export, the cultivation is increasing. ‘The last report is that 
17,000 acres of fresh ground in tho districts which supply, I 
may say, tho Great Indian Peninsula Railway with cotton, 
have been brought under cultivation, and the crops axe re- 
ported to be exceedingly promising, (Hear, hea.) The price 
current also for cotton at Bombay was considerably higher a fow 
wecks since, than it was a year ago, 

I have mentioned already the strain put upon our railway 
staff; and I think, speaking of accidents, I ought to mention 
God it is highly to tho credit of our ablo Uhiof Engineor, 

y. Wilson Bell, and his staff) that not one single accident 
of those which occum.ed could be attributed in any way to 
defects in the permanent way. (Hear, hear.) At tho samo 
time, our engineering staff have not only had to look after the 
permanent way, but they have removed about 100,000 cubic 
yards of 100k and carth, overlooking the Ghit inclino—“ flatien- 
ing the slope,” as it is technically called. Thero was rock which 
every now and then fell from the cliffs above our railway, 
That work is still going on; and in the prosent half-year a good 
deal more will be done, so that I trust that your line will be 
made perfectly safe for the future, 

Amongst other circumstances that I have already mon- 
tioned, the workshops have been carricd on vory offectively. 
Numerous additional crossing stations, and iclegraph and 
signalling stations, have been erected, in order to make the 
line safe, There havo been great difficulties which our 
Engineers have had to mest, as you might expect in a time of 
famine, from want of water for the engines. Water was ox- 
ceodingly scares; and a great quantity of piping had to be put 
down, and a considerablo expenso incurred, 

Amongst tho items of oxpenditure there is a very much 
larger sum than usual put down for compensation. That 
item for compensation partially arises from goods burnt 
in transit from sparks from tho engines, the Indian coal of 
which we usa now a large quantity giving out a much greater 
quantity of sparks than the English coal. But tho chiof 
causo for the compensation was the plundering of the grain 
trains whilst in sloy movoment, or when halting for the night, 
by the starving population, ‘You will not be surprised at 
that. It was not only single individuals, but somotimes gangs 
of men would pounce down upon our grain wagons, and carry 
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off as much as they possibly could, Tt was not confinod 
entirely to them, for in a rathor amusing anonymous loitor, ; 
which our Agont received, signed “A Poor Beggar,” it Robhorics, , 
is put very forsely—thal it was a combination, of station 
masters, porters, hemals, signallers, police, and gatomon, to 

steal, Thore is a certain amount of ivuth in that, inasmuch as 

it was found at one station thet {hero was such a combination, 

Pho individuals have been deteciod and sovercly punished. A 

Hittle of that will go on, Iam soxry to say, in ovory railway; 

and I fear also the police havo not hoon quito as efficiont as thoy 
mighthaye been. I think tho Governmont might havo dono more 

to have ensured the sefoty of tho lino; but, under all the ciroum- 
stances, you will not bo surprised that thoso thofis ocourred 

to an amount which no exertions on our part could havo pro- 
vonted. 

Gentlemon, L have now to call your attontion to a short| cor- tT Copy 
zespondence, some copies of which I havo had printed to placo ‘Apponiive 
at the disposal of such of tho Sharcholders as caro to road it, 
Itscoms that on a report of my address to you of last Juno 
reaching India, Sir Andrew Olarko, the officer at the hond of tho 
Public Works Dopartment of tho Govornment, addvessed 10 my Supply of 
colleague, Mr, Blake, with whom ho had somo acquaintance, » 4 Bion iakt 
letter, which lio also caused to bo insorled in MHerapath’s yy giv Akt 
Journal, commenting in vory offonsive terms upon somo parts Clarke | 
of my stetomont, which ho declared fo be malicious in intontion, 
and falso in fact. Sir Andrew Olarke’s languago so complotely 
placed him beyond tho limit of intereourso a8 understood among 
gontlomen that I should have troated his lettor with silont com, 
tompt—(applausc)-~but for the fact of his offtcial connection 
with the Indian railvays, which mado it incumbont upon mo te 
place on record. in his own office tho proofs that I had in no way 
oxcooded the wruth in my comments, (Ilcar, heax,) In ordoy 
that I might not allow any porsonal fooling to influonco mo, and 
to insure accuracy, Tasked my friond My. Watt to be so good. as 
to supply mo with a précis of tho faots bearing upon tho 
cago, as extractod from tho records in his offloa, That doon- 
ment, compiled with that thoroughness syhich marks oll our 
Managing Director’s work—(applause)—~1 sent to Sir Andow 
Clarke. Sir Androw Clarke, however, has thought it not unbe- 
coming, with thoso proofs bofore him, to veitorate his charge, 
and misunderstanding probably the moderation of my langungo, 
has apparortly mado tho Indicrous mistake of supposing that 
my sending him tho statement was to deprecate his angor, and 
ho informs me that if I can yet offor him a, satisfactory explana- 
tion, he is willing io recall what ho has wrilton, Gentlemon, T 
need not say that I hold myself responsiblo to-you, and to you 
alono, for any xemarks which I may make in this room. (Loud 
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applause.) And having now, with My. Watt’s valuable aid, 
placed all the facts on record for your information, I shall take 
no further notice of Sir Andrew Clarke, beyond stating that 
happily coarse words are not reasons, anc that I value my self 
vespect too much to descend toimitate hislanguage. (Applauso.) 
The action of Government, howover, in regargl to our railway 
has, ag you know, not unfrequently been productive of loss and 
injury, and the subject should not be allowed to be mixed up 
with any personal squabble, for the hopo of xeform lies in pub- 
licity. It is unfortunatoly the fact that some of the Government 
officers appointed to contiol the guaranteed railways, able, 
uptight, and energetic men, as thoy geuerally are, believe too 
much in their own infallibility as organs of Government, and 
too ofton reject or set aside the opinions and experience of our 
practical and practiced agents—men who have boen specially 
trained to their work from their youth, and who, in the nature 
of things, must understand the business botter than Government 
officers who have but recently acquired a theoretical knowledge 
of 1t—while the delays and obstructions caused by the centra- 
lization of business in tho Public Works Departmont aro most 
injurious. One of the greatest living authorities on Indian 
matters—-Sir Charles Trevolyan—in his evidenco before the 
Committee of the Houso of Commons in 1878, denounces tho 
Public Works Department as “a monstor of centralization, and 
that its monstrosity is shown in inefficiency and in extravagance.” 
Among the proofs frequently cropping up of the truth of this 
opinion, I would point out the fact reforved to in this corres. 
pondence, that while the famine was daily becoming more 
intense and threatening, tho ‘assent to our application, dated 
19th December, for 40 goods engines, was not received. by us by 
telegraph before the 2nd April; whilo the Public Works Depart- 
mont sent on the 14th March, through tho Vicoroy, an wgent 
telogram for six engines to help us, making uo roforence to our 
indent, and evidently unconscious of tho tact that 16 ongines 
are required to organiso one additional train per diem from tho 
North-East extremity of our line to the nearest Madras station ; 
while, later on, a demand on our part for a much largox addition 
to our engine power, as necessary to meet tho expected. trafic 
of the coming season, was, after considerable delay, met by an 
announcement that the Public Works Department had ordered 
out 100 engines, and would lond somo of them to us on hire 
when required, unaware thet any such arrangement, irrespective 
of its certain failure in practice in time of need, was con- 
trary to the terms of our Contract with Government. 
This plan has happily been set‘ aside by the Secretary of State, 
and 4% of the 100 engines ao ordered, in addition to the 46 
above referred to, havo been made over to us a3 om own; and 
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should qu: emly advices show that still moro aro required, wo 
ghall at once apply for tho necessary authority 10 consiruct thom, 
Hear, hear, 

( pe OE) havo now to move “That the Report of the 
“Directors, together with tho accounts uow atbmilted, bo 
“yecolyed and adopted.” (Applause.) 

Mr. Ruz (Director); I bog to socond that resolution. 

The Omarrman: Gontlomon, beforo putting the resolution to 
tho meoting, I will wait and sco whether any gentleman has any 
questions to ask, which. I will do my best to roply to. ; 

Mr, Oratrston : Six, I bolievo your Report has boen rocoivod (tain tal] 
with very groat satisfaction, and I bolieve although it is gonorally 
supposed that tho famine has had « groat deal to do with tha 
large increase which thyse accounts show of £400,000 above 
the guarantecd income, in point of fact it is yory likoly that an 
approximation to this amount at any rato may bo volied upon in 
future from tho great grain traffic which has sprung up of late 
years in India, a large portion of which comes to Bombay, 

The figures in the Roport, and the romarks which you havo 
just made, show tho high tension at which your slaff havo been 
working. They hayo indood been working ot high pressure 
and yory long hours, Whon I left Bombay a few months 
ago, it was very well known thal thoso gentlomon wore Staft, 
neatly worked off their feet in all tho departmonts of tho 
executive. Tho subordinates employed, such as tho guards and 
engine-drivers, wero, no doubt, paid for their oxtra time; but if 
tho Board have not alroady recognised the services of tho superior 
officers who ave salaried officors, I think it would only bo 
right on tho part of tho Board, who always, I boliovo, hayo acted 
liborally by their officors, 1o mako some acknowlodgmont of tho 
very arduous sorvicos which thosa gentiomen havo venderad. In 
the matior of wator for the enginos alone, I can assuro those 

‘entlomon who donot know India, that it has boon an oxooed- 
ingly arduous matter. ‘Lhe trains have been running through, 
district, whore rain had not fallon for two years; and the, labour 
of gotting water for the engines imposod an amount of labour, 
induatry, and application which it is exceadingly diMeult for 
those who do not know it to understand, 

Six, this Report, I think, concludes that portion of tho Com. Servico o 
pany’s history during which their Jato able agent, Mr,. Le late Agoy 
Mesurier, acted. I must say that I should hays boon glad to havo 
soon some acknowledgment of his eminont services in the Report. 

Ho loft for a xesponsible appointment in Ugypt, no doubt, at his 
own choice, but he was, I believe, to a very large extent influenced 
‘by the state of his health ; and those who know the country well, 
and the people with whom ho had to deal, must know that in the 
Junction of this Gompany’s line and the two lines—the Madras and 
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the East Indian—at Raichore and Jubbulpoor, and which were 
carried out under his réyime, and in obtaining the settlement of 
difficult questions which had been pending for many years, such as 
the new workshops at Parel,and the administration offices at Boree 
Bunder, that this Company is, to a large extent, indobted to his 
tact and populavity with all with whom he came in contact, and I 
beliove he left the line in a state of the most excellent organisa- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) 

Sw, there is one point which I seo has been taken up by the 
Bombay nowspapers, and which I think is a very good one. 
Thoso gentlemen who have resided there at all know tho great 
want of a good hotel; and it has beon suggested that among the 
offices now being erected by the Company at Boree Bundor, a 
good hotel—not so large or expensive as the ono in which we 
are now, but approaching to it, and worthy of the great line 
over which you so ably preside—might be advantageously 
orected Iam aware that under the terms of your contract, the 
Company have no power to do thet; but I should think it is 
poss le that in such a matter some means might be arrived at 

y which this desirable object might be attained, 

Then again, with roference to the coal, which is a vory large 
item in our expenditure. I do not know it personally, because T 
have not been there, but I beheve the Nerbudda coal mines are 
now being pretty extensively worked. It seems to me that if 
this gvoat Company, with its great resources, could by any 
moans purchese those mines (I am not a shareholder, and I have 
no interest whatever in them) that they could work them cheaper 
than the Nerbudda Coal Company, and probably bo able to 
supply the whole of the Deccan with the produce of those mines, 
the coal of which Iam told is of very good quality and very 
large in extent. 

Sir, I have referred to the onse of the officers because many of 
the Shareholders, and even some of the Directors, do not come 
personally into contact with them; butnothing conduoes so much 
to the prosperity of 2 Company, and the well-being of all connected 
with it, as @ satisfied body of servants, I know that you have 
on previous occasions actod justly and liberally by them—I do 
not propose any resolution, but I throw out a hint that if some 
vecdgnition has not been already made, it may be made when 
you think At. Ges hear.) 

Mr. Tones: Bir, I should te glad to know how it is we have 
paid 80s. par ton for our coal, whilst the Hast Indian Railway 
Company have got theirs at 6s. per ton, or oven loss than that. 
At the last meeting at which I was present you spoke of mines 
beingadjacent within.a shovt distance of Bombay, and that bein, 
so ib gave great encouragement that we might have anequi 
soppovtinity with the Bast Indian of having cheap coal You 
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have mentioned, and I had already gathoved it from your report, 
that coal has costus 30s. per ton. That acems a very high prieo 
when the coal which you spoke of was so unusually thick and so 
near to tho surface. toad 

Sit, the importanco of having cheap traffic on this lino is vory Roduetion: 
material, not only io the Sharcholders, but also to the English cotton rated 
public. The chiof railway traffic in grain of the Hast Tutian 
Railway has established a grain trade or floot betweon England 
and India, Your line might doubtless do tho samo, and in some 
measure it does. It would onable us to got vid of tho prossuro 
upon foreign trado which tho Amorican markot places upon 
English exports. If our grain is drawn from your terrilory, 
instoad of being drawn from the American torvitory, our goods 
in veturn will go in ata small, unimportant duty, instond of being 
taxed as they entor America with so heavy a duty as thoy are, 
(Hear, hear.) Now, you may assist that traffic by loworing: 
your rates down to & minimum. It would be groatly to tho 
advantage of the whole of tho English manufacturers, Your 
cotton tariff scoms to moe far too dear, Judging from tho lial 
that is published (it is a yory interesting and yaluable list)-—if I 
am right, perhaps you will corract mo if I am wrong-—you chargo 
£8 per ton upon the cotton traffic, Thetis the average, ‘That 
seems a vory heavy burden, soeing that tho freight all the way 
from Bombay to England is 308, aton, Of course, railways avo 
much more expensive than steamships; but then out of the 
80s, they pay 10s, to the Suoz Canal, loaying £1. Now to chaygo 
£8 for binging it down from tho interior to the const, ané £1 
for bringing it all tho way from India to Livorpool, scoms vory 
disproportionate. I think it would viene’ assist the cotton trafic, 
as well as the grain tvafflo, if you lowered your tariff, 

Sir, I should like to know upon what principle your enginok Fngines, 
are bought, Do you buy tho chenpost, or is tt by public tondex, 
or is it by Hmitod tondor; and in limited tendors do you avail 
yourselves of ‘any power of inspeotion for judging of’ tho 
respective merits? No tivo manufaciurers ever male nn oteotly 
equal article; and you require, thorofore, judgmdnt mpon tho 
part of your Inspootor to dotormine whother a thing at £1. 65, 0d. 
is not cheaper possibly than' another thing that hominally is tho 
sume af £1. ‘When limited tendore aro sont in, do you accept 
the lowest amongst those which you have received ? ior is ita 
publio tender? or Have you s! compotent Inspector? ot axe yan 
able to satisfy yoursélyes that you aro giving the duty to aman 
ho uitderstands his work? (Hear, hear.) Cee 

Mi, Waxrorb ; Six, I-soo that in the current half<year shore Cmont 
46 an thereade of aboutulb70,0001in the first fourteon sveatss, 7: Te Tecepte, 
being ény'probibility ofdnextri dividend next July? We have 

atl diy, Tehinksyet in July ab amy peridd, i eta, 
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Mr. Haze: Sir, I think we are in a position upon which the 

Shareholders might congratulate themselves. It is a matter 

of satisfaction, I think, that the Groat India Peninsula Railway 

Company is carrying its passengers and its merchandise cheaper 

than we are carzying them in England, and yet is onabled to 

pay not only the 6 per cont, which is guaranteed by the Govern- 

ment without the Government making it up, but we axe able to 

dato of pay £1 bonus this half-year, I havo baen asked about that 

ny vidend. matter— whether it means 81 per cent per annum [or the half 

ve year; but I take it to mean £1 bonus for this half-year. (ILear, 
hear, 

a T think what has been said about an hotel might perhaps 

bo a very good suggestion; but T think railway companies, and 

I say it with all due deference to the gentloman who has just 

sat down, are rather better, as far as we know them generally, 

{ Jotel, without having any business of that sort. (Hear, hear.) TTotols 

in 0 general way are built comparatively two or three times as 

oxponsiyely as they need be, and the accommodation that is 

afforded in them is no better than if they wore built plainly, 

Thoy eat up the capital, and in a few years the shareholders 

have lost all their money. (Hear, hear.) I do not know 

whother that state of things would be the case in India ; but I 

think it is well to nip these things in the bud, before they mako 

any progress towards being carried out; for J find in connection 

with companies that if preliminary steps on the part of the 

authorities be taken, although it is put down as a question 

which might be altered or reconsidered, it is generally proceaded 

bien and you find out too late that it is a mistake. (Tear, 
ear. 

Now, as regards the coal, I think it is pretty gonorally known 
that we have not coal mines in India, asthe Last Indian Railway 
Company have. Ido not know whothor I am speaking aucurately, 
but I think Tam. That makes a vory groat difference. But for 
all that, I think this £1 bonus is o very goot top towards the 
greatest prosperity, and whether we pay 80s. per ton more or 
nof for coal, it is astonishing, I think, how the Shareholdors, 
under such cixcumstances, have reaped such a dividend, I'or 
my own part, I cannot make out how it is that a railway in 
Indi oan work for 30 per cont, working expense, at which the 
Rast ‘Indien Railway Company are now ign thoir line 
orking «during the cfrrent half-year. Our Railway has heen workod 
enses, at something like 46 per cent, during the balf-yenr, for which 

the accounts are now before us, which is certainly leas than the 
average inEngland. Ilook at it in this way, that though the 
Government may perhaps hamper the Directors in many things, 
there is a sort of control over them which at times may be more 
or less useful, (Hear, hear.) I quite agree with the remarks 
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of the Ohnirman that the knowledge, so to spoak, of the Govern. 
ment officials in India may be of a very suporficial kind, I do 
not know that I have many more remarks to mako; but thoro 
is one thing I should like to say, and it is this: Mr. Hlliott read 
a paper at a meeting of the Colonial Tnstitute, that was hold 
some two or three weeks ago, in which ho blamed the Duko of 
Argyll most strongly for not having takon to thoso State Rail. 
ways that he could have takon to whon ho was Seorotary of Stato 
for India, more particularly upon tho ground that if tho State 
took to them they could work them moro economically, Now, I 
met that part of his argumont, by saying that, as far as I was 
aware, the average of railways as rogards tho working oxponses 
and receipts was something like 50 por cont, in this country, and 
something like 80 or 40 per cent. in India; and I could in no way 
ragollect that it had ever been shown that tho working oxpenses of 
yailways in this country were comparatively Joss than thoy Were | in 
India, or would be if they wore worked by tho Government, I wish 
to say this on the part of My. Elliott, that when ho emo to that 
part of the statement, ho did not waivo his statomont that ho 
thought the Duke of Argyll ought to havo takon to tho xail- 
waya; but ho waived the statement as to whothor the Govorn- 
mont could work them move cheaply, and that, I thought, was 
the main thing that I had to oppose. I do think it was yory 
gracious on his part, after putting that as tho principal ground 
of his argument, to waive it after the romarks I had made. 

Sir, there is one matter in connection with tho dividend which Paymont oft 
T think is worth calling your attention to. Tho difficulty ax {0 dividend, 
distance with regard to India is so much lossoned that it is 
hardly understandable by business men why the Sharoholdors of 
this Company, and of tho Hast Indian Railway Se who 
have to wait longer, should wait so long before their dividond is 
reesived, It occurs to me, instead of ‘paying tho dividond somo 
six months aflor it is earnod—becauso you can always got & 
tolegram as to what you havo oarnad in tho last half-yoar—-that 
the meeting should be called, if leave can he got to allow of its 
heing called, cortainly within three months aftorwarils. hero 
is somothing like £760,000 to ho paid this half-yoax in dividond, 
and if the Shareholders had had it threo monthaaftor itwas onrned, 
instead of five thonths, I think the interest at four por cont, 
would be equal to £7,500 in their pockels, I morely throw 
this out, and I bog to say that it would savo us confusing ono 
half-year with tho olhor; and I beliove the Sharcholdors, one 
and all, would be glad to receive thoir dividend threo months 
after it is earned instead of six, (Hear, er 

Mr. MoKzwan: Sir, Ido not propos to offer any oriticiam 
upon the repoit presented to us to-day, As regards tho questions 
tHat‘have boon’ sled, T have no doubt you will have Hitlo dim. 
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oulty in, answering them ; but as a Sharoholdor, and I.think all 
the Shareholders present will agro with me, I: think we should 
not separate without making somo remarks with yoforenco to this 
unpleasant personal question which has arison in connection with 
the Company. (Hear, hear.) The corres ondence has boen in 
the hands of the Shareholders tog short a time probably fox thom. 
fully to weigh the contents, but I think even tho most oursory 
examination of it will show that that lotter from Sir Andrew 
Clarke, addressed though it be in a familiar form, but I take it 
intended to be a semi-official communication, and, if I. zightly 
undoystood, was published, not by yourself nor probably by your 
colleagne——— 

Tho Quaruan; No. 

Mr, MoKuwan: Although it was written in that fomiligy 
form, really and truly it was an official communication, although 
written in unofficial language. Now, if I rightly interpret the 
yiews of the Shareholders, who havo mot you in, this room from 
time to timo, I must say that wo have the fullest confidence in 
you. (Loud applause,) Wo have the fullost confidence in the 
Board of Directors. (Loud applauge.) I do not think any of 
tho confidence which we have entertained for a long time in tho 
Board of Directors, and in you, Sir, personally, as Ohaiyman of 
this Company, will be in tho least degree shaken by any of tho 
remarks which have been made by Sir Andrew Clarke. (Loud 
applause.) Any person who is at all acquainted with the pro- 

ioties of semi-oficial correspondence—I will not call it official, 
but semi-official correspondence—TI leave out private correspond- 
enoo gltogether—cannot, I think, but reprobate in the strongost 
terms possible the languago used in this lotter by Sir Androw 
Olarke as applied to yourself personally, (Hoar, hear.) If such a 
lettor had been written to a private individual nnd addiossed to 
him, it might have led to consequencos of a difforent character, 
and might have been treated in a different manner from that in 
which you have treated it, and in which alone it deserved to be 
troated; that is, with contompt, (Hear, hear.) I do not, of 
course, propose to read the letter; but we find a gentleman, 
ocoupying the position which Six Andrew Olarke doos, as really 
tho reprosontative of the Gavernment, botween tho railways and 
the Government, spenking of, ‘‘a fabrication acquiring a more- 
‘triolous importance by the mere fact that weeks must elapse 
‘¢ hafore it can be refuted, and thus tho silliness becomes akin 
* to malice, and the impertinence borders on treachery.” They 
are yory nica sounding phrages, but not the sort of phrases which 
I take it should be applied to any gontloman oconpying the 
position which you do, nor are they phrases which are usually 
used in correspondence between gontlemen. (Loud applause.) 
I would only refer to one other phrase, ‘I admit thet I did 
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+ sond this telegram to holy, the Great Indian Poninsula tho 
‘ moment they became aware of what their possible noods woro. 
But this is about the only grain of truth in all tho bushal of 
“ jais-statemené and calumny lovelled against this Govexnmont 
“by Colonel Holland,” 

Gentlomen, you will bo able to road it, but I roally thought 
that I could not leave tho room without drawing atlontion to it, 
and I should be very sorry indeod, if tho languago had. boon 

assed without some expression of opinion upon it from the 
Shaxeholders. (Loud applause.) 

Mx. Jenninas : I should scarcely havo vison upon tho prosont Robborios, ; 

occasion, but for some little alarm which ono of your statemonts 
gave me—that wa wero liable for all tho robberios which took 
place in the course of the transit of goods, although thoy wora 
in no way connected with our own officers. Jf that is tho case, 
‘it roglly is a very serious thing in India, which happily is not 
the case in England. ‘Whore wo see an amount of £10,000 for 
compensation, we may equally sea an amount of hundvods of 
thousands of pounds, if, at any timo, there should bo gyroat 
robberies taking place in our trains, Pxobably, howevor, you 
will exploin that, 

TL also wish to notico the subject of the Public Works Dopart- Public Wo} 
ment, which you havo voferred to. I supposo many gentlemen Doparlmon| 
here are very well aware that the Public Works Dopartment is 
oxtremoly unsatisfactory to thoso who aro ongagod in it in many 
cases, P think it would bo vory desirablo that those who aro 
interested in this Railway should also take somo interost in 
looking into thoso vory dofects which do oxist in tho Public 
Department, which perhaps it would bo useless for mo to enter 
npon, upon the presont occasion, but as to which the Dircetors 
havo the means of knowing many of tho dofocts, and which, 1 
believe the heads of the Department are anxious to pul a stop 
to; such as the constant changing of officors from ono deni 
ment to another; thoso who are doing thoir work well botn, 
removed to another placo, instead of continuing in thet whiol 
‘they ave acoustomed to; and various other points of that gort, 
which, no doubt, are grent causes of tho ovils which aviso, and 
which have been mentioned by the Chaixman, 

Mr. Kua: Sir, I hardly liko to tako oxgeption to any- 
thing in the Report; I om very satisfied with i, but 
there is one points which did yather surprise, and por- 
haps disappoint me, It is tho disproportion botween ‘the Roocipts a 
incraaso in the receipts and the incroaso in tho oxpenditure, oxponditun 
The increaged receipts amount to upwards of £400,000, and. tho 
inoreased expenditure amounts to £200,000, or in round numbers 
about 50 per scent, of the inoreased recoipts, Now, I aim not 
going to compare this line with the Hast Indian line, whore I 
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know there are great causes of difference which havo been alrendy 
alluded to; but I would compare it with another lino, whore I 
do not think the differences are so great. Thoy may bo: I am 
quite prepared for any explanation of that kind, but in the Oudo 
and Rohilkund Railway, during the present half-yoar, I think 
their additional receipts amounted to something like £60,000. 
Of course it is a much. smaller line, but out of that £50,000-—L 
am speaking from memory—but I think about £46,000 out of 
that £50,000 will be profit; in other words, the increased ox- 
ponditure only absorbs something like £5,000 or £6,000 out of 
that £50,000. Ihave not compared the exact figures, but it is 
somo proportion approaching to that. I should be glad if the 
Chairman would throw some light upon that very considorable 
difference. 

I would also mention another point which is much more satis- 
factory; I allude to the large increase under tho circumstances 
in the passenger traffic. @ have an increase of £20,000 in 
the passenger traffic, which I think is highly setisfactory, con- 
sidering that it has been during the strain of the famine, which 
must, of course, have interfered very much with the travelling 
desire and the travelling ability of a large portion of the inhabit- 
ants, (Heax, hear), It is the more satisfactory to me because 
I think it bears out the policy which I have frequently advocated 
-—the policy of low fares rather than of high fares. I believe 
our fares are lower than they used to be considerably ; and in 
the face of the strain of the famine, to obtain increased receipts 
is, I think, very satisfactory, and also good proof of tho desira~ 
bility of the policy of carrying the people at low fares. 

There is one other question which I wish to ask you. You 
very often tell us something about the feeder roads, but you 
have not said anything about them iu your speech to-day. I 
was in hopos, as there were famine works, that something might 
have been done with regard to the feeder ronds, Tam afraid,- 
as you’ have said nothing about them, that nothing has been 
doue, 

+My, Watrorn: Will not this new line joining the two 
‘branches act as a foeder? 

The Coamman: Gentlemen, I will now proceed to reply, as 
far as I am able, to the sevoral questions which haye been put 
to me, 

The first Sharcholder who addressed you was Mr. Ormiston, 
gentleman whose remarks must always be listened to with 
ape in thisrdom. My, Ormiston is a gentleman of preat ability 
and experience, and has special knowledge of India and tho 

dian railways. Ono of his remarks was a suggestion that we 
should orcct a hotel. Ithink thethas already oon disposed of 
by the xemarks made by anothey Shargholdex, who denounced iny 
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such intention. I confess, notwithstanding Mr, Ormiston’s ox- 
perience (and I havohad somolittle experience mysolf in Bombay), 
that I quite agroo with the last speakor. (Tear, hear.) In tho 

first place, I doubt very much indoed— in fact, that doubt 
approaches almost to a certainty—whether, if we wishod to raise 

capital for the construction of a hotol, the Socrotary of Stato 

vould foel himself authorised to give us any grtarantoo for tho 

interest upon the money so oxponded. Wo should havo to do 

44 entirely without that, Wo know what hotels havo boon in 
England, aso yvulo, Tho original hotols have beon built as 

palaces, and have gono into the Bankruptey Court, Thoy aro 

‘bought up at a very reduced prico, and thon thoy flourish, But 

in this case, if we wore to build a hotel, the bankrupts would 

‘be the Shareholders, Therefore, I do think, with all rospoot to 

Mz. Ormiston, that we really cannot ontorinin that project. 

(Hear, hear.) 

Both Mr. Ormiston and Mr, Jones have remarked upon 
the coal question. I would endeavour to point out to you 
that our great supply at prosont, and for somo fimo to como, 
must be English coal. Wo get sea-borno coal through the 
Canal, and it is a very valuablo coal. ‘Tho vory bost coal got Coal. 
in India—that which is used by tho East Indian Railway Com- 

any—is, I beliove, fully equal to it. But the reason why thiachoap 
coal to the Hast India Railway Company is dear to ua, is that 
the cost of transit over somo 600 miles makes that choap coal a 
very costly coal when it gets to us; so that tho coal which costs 
tho Bast Indian Railway Company 6s. or 88. por ton, costs us, by 
tho time we get it, about 36s, or 888, por ton,’ Thorefore wo aro 
entirely limited in tho uso of this cheap Bengal coal (and excollent 
coal it is) by the distance at which wo can oconomically uso it, 
Thon with regard to the coal mines within our own district, 
there aro two, First of all, the Mopani, or Norbudda, which Norbndda| 
one gentloman has recommended wo should purchaso. At 
the time of tho formation of tho Coal Company wo proposed 
.to worl: these mines, and I boliovo if wo had boon allowod td’do 
so, wo should havo worked tho coal and got tho very bost of it 
at about half tho prico at which we got it now. Unfortunately, 
that is now quite out of the quostion. The Norbudda coal is by 
no moans equal in quality to tho Bengal or Bnglish coal ; 
in point of fact, wo tind ono ton of English coal oquivalont 
to about 83 owt, of Nexbudda coal. Wo havo not used so much 
of if as wo could havo wished ; butwo have mado an ‘agroo- 
ment with the Company now to givo us a minimum supply of 
1,000 tons por month, ‘We hopo, aa far as that goos, that 
wo ghall be ablo to uso it beneficially. ‘The other coal is obtdinod 
from a very extensive mine, containing an onormous quantity, 
about, 45 or 60 miles off our lino, and is workod by tho Governé 
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Pvaers, mont, called the Warzore, coal. A branch railway has‘beon for 
some time in course of construction by the Government fo the 
‘Warrora pits; and we are informed that it was opened on the 
7th November last, just before the mail came away. Wo got 
that coal at a comparatively moderate price; that is fo say, about 
10s, per ton atthe pit's mouth; but a ton of this coal hitherto 
has been found not more than equal to half-a-ton of English 
coal. It is very wet coal, very flaky, makes a great quantity of 
ash, and, as I have already told you, one of the evils of it is 
that it throws out an abundance of sparks, which now ond then 
burn up a waggon full of cotton, Of course, all these defects are 
capable of gradual improvement. Tho mon will become better 
acoustomed to the Warrore coal, as it is worked in larger 
quantities. We now take 2,000 tons per month and are 
about to take 8,000, and as the same men work it, and 
the engines have their furnace bars fitted for the use of the coal, 
wo have very little doubt that wo shell find it somewhat better ; > 

wobably bringing it up to the standard of the Nerbudda coal; 
fut Tom afraid not beyond that. Under these circumstances, 
the English coal costing us so much, even with the vory low 
freights we have had to Bombay, you can undersiand why it is 
that our coal cannot be got as choaply as in Bengal. In 
fact, with all the exertions which our intelligent staff have 
made, they cannot reduce the cost below what they have dona. 

{ We make ita point of using that coal, whether English or Indian, 
to the greatest extremity to which we can use it economically 
and no further, (Hear, hear.) 

JAxortionsof = Mr, Oxmiston spoke in a manner, which I think he was 

if. fully justified in doing, of the very great prossure on the 
whole of the staff during the past season. There has been an 
enormous strain uponthem. One and all, from the Agent down- 
wards, have worked their very best, and very well, Those who 
hayo felt the strain greatost—the engino drivers and the fremen— 
hayo had, I must say, a fair return for their labour; for it is o 
fact that will be found upon reference to thé returns before you, 
that the extra wages pnid for oxtra time during the half-yonr 
havo actually exceeded the regular wages paid for the regular 
time. With regard to a bonus to the remainder of tho staff, 
that is a matter which we feel to be one of very great delicacy. 
‘We have considered it, but itis a matter that is surrounded by 
so many diffoulties—thore is so much likelihood of its creating 
jenlousies, and doing more evil than good—that we cannot clearly 
seo our way outof it. (Hear, hear.) Allthe members of our staff, 
except perhaps the Agent himself, who I am sure is ono of the 
rst to join in our view of the matter, have bofore them the 
prospects of promotion, The time of difficulty is the time when 
men show what] they are made of, “When the time of case 
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comes, then tha mon who heve worked hard and well in timos 
of emergency ave the men whom wo marl for promotion. (Ten, 
hear, 

Me Ormiston also alltided 40 ‘our haying lately lost 4 Rotinomont 
yoluable officor, Mfr, To Mosuricr, who has taken sorvico Mle Agent 
in Bgypt. Mr. Le Mesurier did his work oxcoodingly ‘wall. 
I do not think Mr. Orniiston oxceeded tho tinth in tho 
high terms in which he spoke of him. Wo havo always 
acknowledged his good setvices, anil wo vogrotted the loss of so 
yaluable an officer, But, gontlomon, Mr. Tio Mesurier loft tho 
sorvice for his own advantage ; whether it was that ho thought 
that his health would be better in Dgypt, or the pay lotior, or tho 
prospects bottor, of whatever it might bo, he did not loave us ftom 
jll-hoalth contracted in out service, or from unavoideblo causes. 
He simply left us to improve, as he thought, his position. ‘We 
have made it ayule, and I hope you will confimm us in tho pro- 
prioty of it, that where any gentleman leaves our sorvico for hia 
own. benofit, wwe do not, however much wo may havo valued his 
services, propose any special bonusor donation, ‘That is simply 
the fact with xegard to Mr. Lo Mosurior, who, as I said before, 
was a valuable and useful officer, and having managed our 
property well, and areated a good feeling, wa wore extromoly 
sorry to Jose him. 

Mr. Oraston: I did not propose anything of that lind, but, 
I proposed an acknowledgment. 

‘he Orarnman : I am glad Mr, Ormiston has given, me the 
on of making the acknowledgment I have done. (Hear, 
ear. 

I think I have replied to Mr Jones’ remarks as to tho guy y of 
coal, Mr. Jones also asked os to how wo got our onginos, ongints, 
I may toll you, gentlemen, that long exporionce has protiy 
well shown us who are the best¢malkors--ot lonst, for our 
purposes; becauso there aro alivays specialities, We fe 
different enginos for India, and for our 5 ft, 6 in, gangd bo 
what would bo required in England. But our Cow 
Engincor, My. Berkley, is a gentleman of great exporience 
in India and Engiend, on wo vequite ongines, ‘ho 
knots pérfeotly well whet we want We call for totdors 
from various builders of engines, and he adyisos us to 
take thé best, TI can assuxo Mi, Jones thet we do not by 
any moéang go in, as & matter of course, for the ‘cheapest 
tender. In a matter like engines, we go in for the best, 
and from all the reports that we get from our Agent, 
¥ believe we adt on the xight principle, and that the -ongines 

generally order out ave liighly satisfactory. Our Lodostiotive 
Officer, Mx. Jackson, a vary able and efficiont man, Would 
very ston fell tis if-there was any flaw in the onginos, He 
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highly approves of the engines which we send out. (fear, 
hear.) I should add, as my friond Mr. Watt vomarks to 
me, that they are closcly inspected by Mr. Borkley during the 
process of construction ; so that we have a further guarantee, if 
possible, that every minutia of the engines is thoroughly worked 
out according to his own plans and specifications, (Hear, hear.) 
Gentlemen, Mr. Jones also .ecommended us very strongly to 
xeduce our rates upon cotton. Now this is rathor a delicate 
point for the Sharcholdas to urge, because I presume all of you 
like to have, now and then, a surplus dividend. (Hear, hear.) 
All I can soy is, that unless wo proceed with u great deal of 
caro and forethought in roduving our rates upon cotton, you 
will not got many surplus dividends. (Hear, hear.) Our actual 
charge upon. cotton all over the lino is about 24d, per ton per 
mile, which I do not think is excessive. Tho proof of that 
is shown by the fact, which I stated in my opening remarks, 
that the cultivation of cotton in thoso districts which supply 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, is incveasing to 
the extent of about 17,000 acres, Now that would not be 
the case if ow: 1ates were so oppressive as to provent the 
fee eaportution of cotton, I also mentioned that the pricos 
ewront in Bombay for cotton were highor this year than last 
year. Now surely, if our rates for the conveyances of cotton 
down to Bombay were so excossivo, as my friend Mr. Jones 
would imply, that would hardly bo the case, I hope Mr. Jones 
will suspend any further action in reducing the rates for cotton, 
until the Directors, who, I can assume you, have your best 
interests at heart, think it judicious to do so. (Applause.) 
Gentlemon, Mx, Walford askod a question about the dividend 
for the next half-year. That is a matter which, as I cannot look 
into the future, and as tho half-yoa. is not over, it is impossible 
for me to go into, All I. can say is, I hayo got somo figures 
here which will show what our actual state is up to the 3rd 
of this month. Our actual xaceipts for tho halt-year wore 
£1,069,000 against £744,000 in the corresponding half of last 
year. (ILear, hear.) That-isan inoronse of £325,000. Whatit 
‘will bo at tho ond of tho half-yoar, it is not for me to say. I ought 
to add, that yon must not suppose that the same rato of increase 
is to go on, because we havo not happily got the famino trafic 
to meet. Still, it is satisfactory that we can show that up to 
the present day we have received £320,000 more this half-yoar 
bse we did in the corresponding half of last year, (lear, 
hear.) i 
Myr. Hale asked mo with xegard to the £1 bonus, I think 
he will find when I put tho xosolution before you, which I hopo 
you will concur in, for the distribution of the £1—(a laugh)—. 
- that wo have clearly expressed that it js £1 corresponding to a 
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bonus fox the half-year, It isnot at the rato of £1 por cent, 
per annum; it is at the rate of £2 por cont. por annum. It is £1 
or one sovereign in your pockets over and abovo what tho 
guaranteed interest is, (Hoar, hear, 
Gentlomon, I have already referred to tho hotol question, and 
also as to tho coal mines. Mz. Ifale also stated that ho boliovod 
the Government control was at times usoful. I think he was 
yight in that romark. 4, is occasionally useful ; but occasionally, 
Lam sorry to say. and I hayo had occasion to point it out, it is 
inischiovous. With reference to your waiting for tho dividond, Paymont of 
in the first place wo must got the accounts mado up before wo dividends, 
can produce them; and, until they avo mado up, wo cannot got 
the money to pay the dividond, By straining all ow: dopart- 
ments in the cast, and they havo very elaborate accounts to mako 
up, which hayo to go through tho ordeal of the Governmont 
offices, I do not suppose we could advanco tho mattor a forinight 
with the greatest possible exertions, so that you must romain 
rontont to got your dividends pretty nearly at the time that you 
get them now. aia hear.) 
Mr. Jennings has comménted upon our liability to robbories, Robburios, 
These aro exceptional times, Wo do not expect o famino will 
ocour eyory day of the week, ‘Wo hayo a oled of our own and 
the Government have their polico; but tho police, both of tho 
Government and of oursclyes, was constituted to moot ordinary 
and not excoptional timos. 
With rogard to tho question of feeder roads, I have, ponds. 
for tho reason apprehended by tho honourable gentloman 
svho put the question, made no remark upon it, Locauso wo 
have had no special report that any moro foodor roads have 
heen consixuctod, Tho iruth is that the policy of tho Govern- 
ment (and I beliave it was a necessary policy) during tho famine, 
with regard to tho construction of reads, has boon not to mako a 
road heye and a road there, which would have boon yoxy satis- 
factory to us, but to mako lurgo works, whoro largo bodidd of 
tho famishing people could bo collected together under propor 
supervision, ‘That, gontlemen, loads mo to roply to tho quostion 
whether we ‘boliove that the new railway from Munmar to Dhond andé 
Dhond, which outs our line in two difforont portions, is likoly to Muay ig 
aot as a fesdor, I am afraid that a groat deal will not bo « 
drought to our line by it whon it is constructed, Wo shall 
. probably have tho working of it, and wo may get a modorate 
profit from it. No doubt, any line that outs in upon our Iino 
aust bo a focdor io a certain extont; but the general traffic of 
the country does not yun north and south, but oast and west; 
and, therefore, Ido not approhond that it will be a line carrying 
any yory large aniount of traffic, 
Gentlemen, the only other observation I havo to mako is to 
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thank Mr, McKewan for tho remarks he has beon good 
enough to make with regard to the correspondence in which I 
am personally concerned, and also to thank you, gentlemen, for 
the kindly way in which you received those remarks, (Loud 
applause.) 

‘My. Jongs: Will you allow mo to ask you, Six, whether you 
look forward to a diminution in the cost of coal now this xrail- 
way is being worked ? 

The Cratawan: Very slightly; but there may possibly be 
some diminution. 

Mr. Jones: Not a vory material diminution? 

The Cuarnyan: Not a very material diminution. 

[The resolution for the adoption of tho xeport and accounts 
was put and carried unanimously, ] 

The Crratrwan: Gentlemen; I have now to move that—“ A. 
“ dividend of 1 per cent, upon the capital stock, and at that 
“yate upon the amounts called up on shares, be, and is 
“hereby declared, out of surplus profit, to he paid to the 
“ holdors of capital stock and shares now registered in the 
“hooks of the Company, in addition to the guaranteed in~ 
“ terest of £2. 10s. per cent. for the current half yon, 

My, Dioxuvson (Director): I bog to second that resolution. 

[Tho resolution was put and carried unanimously. ] 

Tho Chairman then proposed a resolution to empower the 
Directors to borrow on debentures, or otherwise, the sums of 
£268,800 and £300,000, which was seconded by Mr. Campbell 
(Director), and carried unanimously, 

Tho Onairuan; Gentlemen, that concludes the business of 
the day, 

Mr, MoKewan: Sir, I hope I may be excusod for rising again 
before the Meeting separates, but I have to propose a resolution, 
and I will do so without any further comment, haying reference 
to the subject upon which I have already made 9 few remarks, [ 
haye no doubt this resolution will bo passed by the Meoting :— 
“ That this Meeting, having consideeh the letter addressed by 
‘Sir Andrew Clarke to My. Blake, in which the truthfulness 
and bona fides of Colonel Holland, the Chairman of this Com- 
“pany, are attacked in language unbecoming an officor of the 
“ Government, desire to express theix unabated confidence in 
“their Chairman, and their regret that the language roferred to 
‘should havo been used.” 

My. Wiunz ; I shall not enter into the merits of the case, for 
it is a matter I think which a general meeting is not compotent 
to go into, but we are perfectly competent to go into the 
language made use of, T Tare very great pleasure in second- 
ing the resolution which is proposed, I think itis the kind of 
thing which the Shareholders ought to do, to express their 
opinion of the language made use of, (Hear, hear.) 
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[The resolution was put and carried. unanimously.} 
Mr. Hats: I beg fo move “hat tho bost thanks of tho 
“ Meoting are due and are hereby tonderod to tho Chairman and 
« Directors for their attention to the intorests of tho Company.” 
T think we ought to be partionlarly obliged to our Chairman for 
the courtesy with which ho has conducted tho businoss of tho 
day. (Hear, hear.) I would suggosi that as a report of tho 
Meeting would be particularly interesting to the Sharoholdors, 
the Directors should send io tho Shareholdors of tho Groat Roport of 
Indian Poninaula Railway a report of this Mooting, as tho Bast prococdings 
Indian Railway Company havo done. I think the Mooting will 
agree with mo in that, (Iloar, hony.) 
Mr. Fort: I beg to second that rosolution. + 
[The resolution was put and carried unanimously.] 
The Cuarnman: Gentlemen, I have to thank you vory warmly 
for the very kind way in which you havo boon good enough to 
receive both propositions which haye been made to you. With 
regard to the rosolution proposed by Mr. MeKewan, I think in 
my position tho less I spy the bettor, beyond saying that I thank 
you. With xeyard to the suggestion mado by the honourablo 
gentleman on my right, I bog to say that wo shall bo happy 
tosend a report of the proceedings of the present. Mooting to a4 
Shareholders. (Loud applause.) 
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APPENDIX. 


Correspondence between Colonel Sir Anprew Cnanxs, 
K.C.M.G., O.B,, R.E,, Momber of the Council of the 
Viceroy of India, and Colonel J. Hoxnanp, Chair- 
man of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Com- 
pany, with reference to iemarks made by Colonel 
Holland at the Half-yearly Meoting of the Company, 
8th June, 1877. 


Extract from speech of Colonel Hortann, vide “ Herapath’s 
Railway Journal,” 16th June, 1877, 


* * * Now, gentlomen, I stated « short time 
ago that but for cortain circumstances, which I would endeavour 
to oxplain, wo could have carried a.gréat deal more traffic than 
wo have done, and those ejacumstances I wish to enter upon, 
because the merchants of Bombay and many freighters of com- 
modities are rathor soro upon the subject. They found, not- 
withstanding all our endeavours, large quantities of grain were 
lying at many of our stations on the railway without our having 
ia means to carry it. They very naturally said ; ‘* What short- 
sightod management this is on the part of the railway, that they 
have only the necessary powor to carry the ordinary quantity of 
goods, never looking forward to any incroase for tho future.” 
Now, gentlemen, I am sorry to say the fhot is, that the powor ia 
deficient, but I wish to oxplain to you that wo aro not in any 
way to blamo for it, for so far back as tho year 1873-—four years 
ago—we wore in correspondence with our officors in India 
rogarding the inorease of engine-power. Wo had. got a large 
supply of waggons, but we hed not included in our cati- 
mate engine-powor, We had xvathor a superabundanco 
of pasronger enginos, and a deficioncy of goods engines, 
and it was wasteful to employ passonger engines of a lighter 
doscription to carry goods, because you could not have the samo 
number of waggons in oach train as if you had the moro 
powerful engines, and to have to run throe trains instead. of two 
‘was a considerable waste. Wo porsovered in pressing upon tho 
Government the fact that it was very dosirable that we should 
have an adequate number of goods engines,: Thoy roplied, 
“You have so many engines in store, why don’t you use thom 
up?” To which we replied we were using them vory fast and 
wearing them out; but still they refused. I have a fow oxtracts 
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from our despatches, which I should like to road to you 
on this subject. Our Agent, in ao letter dated January, 1878, 
states: “Kor our goods traffic we havo baroly sufficient onginos, 
“as some of our goods engines are used to work ow mixed 
“traing, When the Nizam’s Stato Railway is finished, and the 
Wurdah Coal Line is at work, and Holkar's Railway throwing 
‘‘tyaffic on to our line, wo noed possibly twenty-five additional 
“ goods engines to bo ready during all 1874, If Governmont rulo 
*we aro to take five Scinde onginos, so frocing five of our goods 
“ engines, wo should require twenty goods engines from home. 
Requests Board’s advice to onable him to submit the necessary 
“indents,” Upon that we wrote to urge that thoy would apply 
to the Government for the necessary power to indent for those 
twenty-five engines. Woe wrote ralher atrongly to ow Agont, 
and Mr, Le Mesurier wrote back to ask our advico, as ho found 
there was considerable difficulty with tho Govornment. Our 
reply is dated August 7, 1874—for a long correspondence had 
gone on in the meantime,—and this is an extract from our reply 
. in August, 1874; “As it appears to the Board thoso particulars 
“cannot be received sutficiontly soon to allow of any of tho 
“surplus etock in question being worked up iii engines, 
“it is your (his) duty to again represent tho ciroumstances 
“ta Government in tha most pressing terma, wrging upon’ 
‘them the necessity for tho indont for 25 goods 
“engines being sanctioned without dolay,” ‘This, as 
you hear, was written in August, 1874, and tho reply of tho 
(overnment in September, 1874, was simply io the offeot, that 
he (the Government officor) could not yot seo any cloar grounds 
why he should recommend the Government to sanction tho indent 
for 26 more goods engines, When wohad done all wo could wo 
- were obligad to givo it up. Then came tho famine, andit was only 
early in the famine that thoy sanationed the indont for 40 more 
goods engines, ‘This followed tho usual wearying round, until 
2 despatoh was received from the Govornor-Goneral, Lord Lytton, 
to this effect :-—“ For God’s snke urgo the G.LP. to send out 
“more goods enginos,” whilo, at tho same time, His Excellency 
had got the indent lying in his own pigoon-holeg, and had not 
himself, gatictioned it, As I haye said, wo got sanotion for 40 
mordé otigines, and they aro being manufactured os fost as 
ossible, Some are already on theiv way to India, and honco- 
forth no grievance of this kind will arise, I have gone a little 
in detail into this matter, becauso I wish you to sce what is very 
clear—ithat wo at this tablo avo not to blame for this lamontablo 
want of ongine-power, If we had had these 40 goods ongines, 
they would hayo repaid themselves over and over again by the 
incroagad quantity of traffis carried, while they would have 
relioved the famine and filled opr pockets at the game time, 
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Copy Letter of Sir Anpnew Cranks. 
Sma, 6th August, 1877, 
My Dear Buaxr, 

Not having the honour of Colonel Holland’s aquaintance, but 
having seen from the report of the half-yearly general mooting 
of the Great Indian Peninsule Railway Company, as published 
in  Herapath’s Railway Journal” of the 8th June, that you 
seconded the Chairman’s motion, and thus practically adopted 
the statements made in his spedch in its support, I write to 
point out to you tho very great discrepancies that oxist between 
those statements and the real facts, 

Colonel Holland in defending himself against an attack which 
ho had himself set up, made certain allegations in roference to a 
demand mado in 1874 for twenty-five additional goods engines, 
which ho says was not recommended for sanction by the Con- 
sulting Enginecer in Bombay, but he omits to mention that the 
Government in answer asked the Railway Company to mature a 
scheme for utilising their engine gear lying idlo in stock and 
estimated at £116,000, and to furnish a clear statement of what 
it was considered the full complement should be of engines and 
rolling stock for the wholo line. Nor has Oolonol Folland 
mentioned that (up to the 12th January of this yoar) no answor 
at all had beon sent by the Company. 

Compare this fact with Oolonol Ilolland’s history of the 
negotiations of 1874, and I think you will agree with mo that 
comment is unnecessary, 

I will, therefore, pass on at once to the application for the 40 
engines which were “to be placed on the rails within two years,” 
This application (the estimated time, by the way, in which these 
engines were to he provided, hardly evinces any very keen 
auxiety on bohalf of the Company to relieve the deanine) 
reached me on_ tho 17th February lost, haying been 
received from Bombay by tho Govornment’, & India 
oh tho 5th February; and on the same age hat it 
came up to me, I authorised tho addition ab ‘Gneq.of 380 
ongines, deferring assent to the romaining 10°AtdiN 2 had 
received some explanation of tho reason that the Oompatiy had 
done nothing to increase their rolling stock for two Yyoars, and 
had not utilized their store of spare or surplus engine materials 
and goar, 

On thé 5th March I authorised arrangements for the comple- 
tion of the indent up to the number of 40 engines in full, as 
demanded, Clearly thore was no ‘red tape’? or “ pigeon-holing 
of papers” in this, 

Tf there was, at the commoncement of this year, “a lamentable 
"want of engine power” on the Great Indian Peninsula, that 
want was not due in any way to Government, 
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Last November, in visiting the Groat Indian Poninsula system, 
in company for days with the Agont and a Traffic Manager, not 
a word was ever said to mo by eithor ono or tho othor as to tho 
possibility of a want of ongino power, although othor mensmuros 
of facilitating trafic wore being freely disoussed ai tho time and 
were Being sanctioned by me. 

The truth is, that it was not till the middlo of Decombor last 
that the Agent of tho Groat Indisn Peninsula thought it noces- 
sary to provide more engines, and thon the domand was not 
made for immediate use, but, in the language of the Company's 
Secretary, writing on the 19th Decomber for thoso ongines * to 
“cope with the maximum iraffie thai may bo expected if it 
« ghould ineronse at the samo rato as it has dono during tho last 
“ five years.” 

Even in this demand, so little did tho local officors oonsidor 
the subject to bo at all pressing, that it was viowed only as a 
tentative proposal, and the letter submitting it concludes by 
saying— should the Government accord thoir sanction to the 
“ proposed outlay, then, on vecoiving it, further particulars will 
echo piopared”’—and, finally, two years is suggosiod in which 
tho ongines are to be supplied. 

Suroly this indicates neither great solicitudo to roliovo famine, 
das Test tho Company should fail to cope with tho oxport 
tiaffic. 

Again, Col, Tlor.ann states that a despaich was rocoived from 
Lord Livrroy in which ho says—" For God’s sake, urgo tho Groat 
« Indian Peninsula to sond out moro goods ongines,” and this, 
Col. Horzanp adds, was writton at the vory time when Tis 
Excolloncy had tho indent lying in his own pigoon-holo forgotton 
and unsanctionod. 

lad this statement been leyellod against an administrator 
dirocting affairs in Bngland, half-a-dozon refutations would havo 
appeared in tho noxt day's papers, and tho attack would only 
‘have been Shnvactorised as a silly and, perhaps, rather an impor 
tinegtpne; but whon an attack of this sort is mado bohind the 
backte pbsont statesman, ono, too, who has as hoary and 
anxio ask’ to doal with as has ever fallon 10 gio lot of an 
Indian Vidoroy, any fabrication, no mattor ho unfounded, 
acquires & meretricious importance by the mero fact thal wooks 
must elapse before it can be refuted, and thus tho sillinoss be- 
comes akin to malice, and the importinenco bordors on treachory, 

Now, what are the facts ? 

Early this year Government was mado awaro that the Groat 
Indian Peninsula in ordor to meet what, in thoir own view, was 
a possible contingency, wanted more engine power, and, Govern- 
ment agreeing, issued the necessary authority, as has been 
already shown. 
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‘Later in the year, the famine and export traflic having visen far 
in excess of what the Great Indian Peninsula officials had 
anticipated in the previous December, the Company warned by 
us (for I personally by telegram, to show we were watching 
events, drew attention to the traffic passing the Ghits, 
and asked how the Ghat engines were holding out), and 
alarmed by the possibility of the “ increasing traffic overtaking 
‘their engine power,” asked mo (on the vory day that I had 
authorised the increaso of their ongine power) to lend them six 
out of twelve Dubs’ eugines * which wo had lately received for 
our State lines, and which were then being eracted in the Great 
Indian Peninsula shops. 

I replied on the 19th February thet “stx engines were 
« promised to Madras; remaining six, which will not be ready 
‘« till April, must be allotted where most nocded, Meantime 
‘¢ will enquire for spare engines elsewhere for you;” and nepo- 
tiations with this object were opened with other lines, and with 
partial success But speculation in tho export of grain had 
spread to Northern India, and the strain had become equally 
severe on. the engine stock of the railways traversing the Pun- 
jab, Oudh, Bengal, and the Central Provinces. So on the 
14th March I telegraphed in the name of the Viceroy to the 
Secretary of State, saying that heavy goodsengines were urgently 
needed for the Madras and Great Indian Peninsula Reilways, 
and asked that any engines that could be obtained in England 
should be at once shipped by canal stsamor to Bombay. 

I admit that I did send this telegram to help the Great Indian 
Poninsula the moment they became aware of whut their possible 
needs were, But this is about the only grain of truth in all 
the bushel of mis-statement and calumny levelled against this 
Government by Col. Holland; with what object I confess I am 
unable to discern, since the present relations ‘betwoon this Govern- 
ment and the local railway authorities throughout‘India aro 
those of mutual co-operation and support, a conditlot svhich I 
pray tho unwise utterance of your Chairman will not disttx, 

I concludo with tho following oxtract from asnbtos'to ‘the by 
Childers :— Mawos 

“From what I hear from my old friends of the Great Indian 
‘ Peninsula thore must be some very strange mismanagement 
‘in some of the offices. I wish you vould look yourself into 
“the question—what indenis were proposed of lato by tho 
Company to the Government? When proposed and when 





*I forgot in writing the sbovo that theso very engines you had just 


sold to us. 
(Intd) AG, 
Note by Managing Director.—Lhese wei Passenger Engines. 
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“ approved? And what correspondonco has moanwlilo gono 
“on between the Company end the Govornmont as to similar 
“ articles, the fact of the former domands of tho Company 
“being entirely lost sight of, and thoy going through tho 
“eommon routine. I, hoar that this want of intolligont 
« systom is said to bo the common practice.” (Extract of lottor 
from the Right Honourable IL. Childors, M.P.) 

This has led me to tako moro notice than I should othor- 
wiso have done of this matior. I have now only to say that 
Childers’ old friends of the Great Indian Poninsula avo as 
badly informed, or olso as inaccurate, us tho Chairman of tho 
Company. 
Yours truly, 

(Signed) A, OLARKE, 

To H. Wollaston Blake, Hsy. 

In a joint report received this aftornoon from Bombay, signed 
by your General Traffic Managor and your Locomotive Superin- 
tendent, dated 8rd July, 1877, thoy write: We think wo probably 
« had w larger stock of engines in 1874 than was really necessary.” 

How does this agree with Col, Tornann’s statomont ? * 


Copy of Coxonen Totnsnn's Roply. 


Tun Gruar Inprin Poyinsura Ramway Company, 
Orrions: No. 8, New Broav Sweeter, 1.0,, 
TLowpon, 28¢h Soptombor, 1877. 
Sim, 
Thave lately buon made aware that you havo publishod in 
Horapath’s Jownal a copy of a letioy addvogsod hy you to my 
colloaguo, Mr. Blako, commouting in very offonsiyo forms on, 
corlain remarks mado by mo as Chairman of this Company, at 
the General Mooting of Sharcholdors on tho 8th June last. 

Mr. Blake has subsequently handed mo your original lottor 
to him, which contains, [ obsorvo, a paragraph of 1 still moro 
extraordinary character than appoers in tho published version. 

The languago in which theso commonis are conveyad would 
have proclnded me from taking any notico of your letter, but for 
your official position in vospect of Indian railways. That 
position, however, makes it incumbont on me to provo that I 
had good grounds for my romarks, and at my yvoquest the 


* Noto by Managing Diector.—-It has no relution to Col. Hollund's 
sfatomoni, © ‘Lhe observation quoted hy Nir Androw Clarke hay roforonce 
to tho onlito stock of ongines, Pusaonger and Goods. ‘fhe Chairman's 
rerjarks dealt alono with Goods engines. 
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Managing Director of the Company has compiled a pYécis of the 
actual facts from the records in his office; ‘all of which records 
yore, I may observe, in original or in duplicato in the Agent's 
office in Bombay, and wore at your disposal had you desired 
to consult them. . 

This précis I now place in your hands. : 

Mr. Watt having, by his oxhaustive analysis, shown that 
my statements were correct, I have only to add that it will 
be my duty to communicate the correspondenco to the Share- 
holders at the next Gonoal Meeting in Doromber ensuing, 
unless a sufficiont retractation shall appear from you in the 
interim. 

T am, dir, 
Your obedient Sorvant, 
(Signed) J. Honnaxp, Colonel, 
Chairman, G.I, 2... Company, 
Sir Andrew Ularke, K.C.ILG, CB, RE. 


MEMORANDUM by the Managing Director on a lettor 
addressed to Mr, Braxn by Sir Anprew Onarie, datod 
Simla, 6th August, 1877, 


In dealing with the subject mattor of Sir Androw Clarke’s 
letter, I must first notice tho extraordinary anata upon 
which his remarks aro founded, ho stating, ‘Colonel Holland, 
“in defending himsolf against an attack which ho had himself 
“ set up, made cortain allegations in roforonce to a domand made 
“in 1874 for twenty-five additional goods ongines, &, be I 
must point out olearly that tho imputation. that Colonel Holland 
“had himself set up” the attack is ontively unwarranted, The 
roport of the meeting in Terapatl’s Journal of the 16th Juno 
shows that Colonel Holland “sot up” no attack, and that his 
oceasion to defend the Company originated in the complaints of 
Bombay merchants and othor freighters of commodities, Not 
only were complaints, petitions, and remonstrances from tho 
trading community numerous and frequent, but there wore 
threatened actions at law for damage to proporty and profits, 
owing to inability on the part of the railway company to 
carty away goods, and one action was actually commenced. and 
carried through. Colonel Holland's remarks, according to the 
veport in Herapath, were as follows :— 

“Now, gentlemen, JT slated a short time ago that but for 
 corlain civeumstances, which I would endeavour to explain, We 
“could havo carried a great doal nore traffic than we have done, 
‘tand those circumstances T wish to enter upon, leoause the 
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“ merchants of Bombay and many froightors of commodition 
“are rather sore upon tho subject. Thoy found, notwithstand- 
‘ing all our endeavours, large quantities of grain wero lying 
“at many of our stations on tho railway withow our having 
“the means to carry it, ‘They vory naturally suid—* Whai 
short-sighted managemont this ison the part of tho railway, 
«that they havo only the nocossary powor io carry tho ordinary 
“quantity of goods, nover looking forward to any increnso for 
“the future!’ Now, gentlemen, [ am sorry to sty the fact is- 
“<that tho power is doficiont, but I wish to oxplain to you that 
“ye aro notin any way to blamo for it.” 

Qolonel Holland thon merely gavo tho tuo oxplunation why 
tho Company wore not at the time in as good a position for mool- 
ing tho requirements of the traffic as they would havo boon had 
the views of tho Board been allowed propor woight by the 
Government, when placed bofore that authority in the most 
urgent and definile manner, at datos long anterior to tho crisis, 
and. the facts to ho disclosed in tho following narrative ontively 
hear out, it will be soon, his romarks and conclusions, 

2, Tho question of furthor adding to tho Company's stock of 
goods engines originated in a suaomicn aulmnitiod by the Agont 
to tho Board under date Oth Juno, 1871, with the sanction of 
Government, that the Company should purchase five goods onginos 
which wore thon io be had from tho Sciude Railway Company. 
The Board, not being made awaro tu their satisfaction at the 
timo of the necessity for such a purchase, called upon tho Agent 
for further information, communicating to him the opinion of 
the Company's Consulting Engineer, ‘that as a rule ib ts hotter 
“ thé Company should design its own engines, as thoy may thon 
‘in a great degree be duplicates, and. spveially adapted for tho 
‘ traffic, and curves, and gradients, of tho line.” 

8. By a leticr dated 20th January, 1878, the Agont again 
callod attontion to thé subject of ongincs, ILo wroto as follows: 
‘« For our goods traffic wo havo barely sufficiont onginos, as somo 
* of our goods engines aro used to wort our mixed trains. When 
‘tho Nizam’s State Railway is finishod, and Wurdht Coal Lins 
** is at work, and Holkny’s Railway throwing traffic on to onr 
‘Ting, we need possibly twenty-five additional goods ongines to 
“be roady during 1874, If Govornmont rule wo axe to take 
“five Scinde engines, so frecing five of ow: goods enginos, wo 
* should require twenty goods cnginos front home.” 

4, In their reply, dated 28th February, 1873, tho Bonrd 
authorised the Agont to obtain. the sanction of (fovernment, to an 
indent for twenty-five goods engines of the pattern ‘alveady on 
the ling, or if the East Indian Railway were willing to soll 
tWventy-five now six-wheeled coupled enginos at a fair price the 
Com{itiy showld buy them. The Agont accordingly, on tho 18th 
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Sune, 1873, addvessed the Governmont Consulting ‘Engineer, 
stating, “That having rogard to tho arguments adduced at a 
“ meeting of officors held subsequently to the receipt of tho 
“« Board's letter, the Agent is satisfied that it is to the interest of 
“the Great Indian Poninsula Railway Company to act upon 
My, Berkloy’s oxprossod opinion, viz. :—‘ That the best thing 
« ¢for this Company to do is to obtain twenty-five goods engines 
“« ¢ exactly similar to tho one hundred which have been already 
« ¢sont to India ;’” and the Agont therefore requested sanction 
to proter the nooessary indont upon tho Board. In reply to the 
Agent’s lettor the Consulting Engineor mado, under cate 28rd. 
Juno, 1878, cortain enquiries of tho Agent in velation to the 
arrangements for working the mixed trains, and tho classes of 
ongines used, adding that ho was “unable himself to see, after 
“again reading through Mr. Mawkins’ lettors on the subject, 
“that so large an addition to the existing stock of goods engines 
‘is necessary, and the Government of India will certainly not 
“ sanution the indent wnless thoy axo satisfiod on this point.” 

5. Tho further discussions on the subject which occurred in 
India were brought 1o the Board's attention by the Agent under 
date the 16th June, 1874. Ile then advised the Board that the 
East Indian ongines could not bo obtained, and “as the Govern- 
‘mont Consulting Enginoer had suggested that the ton Ines of 
“ duplicate gear should bo used wp or disposed of,” he requested 
tho Board’s views as to how ho should proceed to get Govern- 
ment sanction to an indent for twenty-five goods engines, explain- 
ing as to the duplicate gear ‘that the Company were in no 
‘position to make onginos out of it, that it could not be sold 
“except as scrap, and that if was impossible to fix a time by 
“which oven a tithe of it could: bo used up.” In reply the 
Agont was informod on tho 7th August, 1874, that, in oxder to 
deal with the suggestion as 10 duplicate goar, it was necessary that 
certain particulars deseribed hy Ma. Borkloy should be forwarded. 
to tho Bourd, and that as it appoarod such particulars could not be 
recoivod sufficiently soon to allow any of tho surplus stock in 
question being worked up in engines, it was his (the Agent's) duty, 
to again vopresont the cixeumstancos to Government in tho most 
prossing torms, urging the necessity for tha indont for twonty- 
five goods onginos being sanctioned. 

6, Tho Agent upon receiving the above-mentionod letter of 
tho 7th August. 1874, addressed a lettor under date tho 31st 
August, 1874, to the Bombay Governmont Acting Consulting 
Engineer for Railways, in which he said “with roforence to your 
“ office lottor No. 1,914 of 20th May, 1874, on tho subject of 
our goods engino requirements, I would call your attention to 
* tho fact that wo do most urgently roquiie theso goods enginos. 
“(We have beon put to the most serious inconvenience during 
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“the paab busy season for want of goods enginos, and have beon 
“ eompolled on that account to work our trafflein acostly manner, 
“ and at no little risk,’ Fe also again represented the position 
of the duplicate gear quostion, and concluded his lottor ag follows : 
“ meanwhile I must urgo tho imperative necessity of our being 
« provided with sufficient engine power to work our tralfle to 
“the best advantage, for which reason I again pross for sanc- 
“ tion for the twenty-five goods engines in the terms of my 
“No. 4,894 of 16th May, to the arguments in which letter 
« T again beg to refer you.” . 

7, On tho 8th September, 1874, tho Acting Consulling Engincor 
yeplied, I cannot yet sce any clear grounds why I should re- 
“commend Government to sanction the indont for twventy-fivo 
“more goods engines; the facts as put before mo are of too 
“meagre a description, and the explanations afforded are too 
“ superficial to justify me, in the face of the fact of the averago 
“daily mileage of your goods engines in the year 1873 having 
“ been only forty-two miles, in advising a further capital outlay 
$¢of Rs. 8,00,000;”? and tho Acting Consulting Enginoor asked. 
for further information. 

8, The subject appears next to have come undor considoration 
at an officers’ meeting held in Bombay, on tho 16th Octabor, 
1874, the Acting Government Consulting Engineor boing prosont, 
and when it was resolved to submit to Govornmont a copy of a 
report of the 12th October, 1874, by the Locomotive Superin- 
tendent, fully explaining, in reply to tho Acting Consulting: 
Engincer’slotter of the 8th September, the necessity for an addi- 
tional stock of twenty-five goods enginos, aud to urge again tho 
Board’s views as to the necessity of speedy sanction being 
accorded to the indent. Accordingly, state data 2tst October, 
1874, the Agent communicated officially to the Govornmont 
Consulting Engineor tho resolution above xoforred to, and ho 
stated with referouce to tho question of duplicate gear “that 
‘the Home Board have called for a list with full particulars of 
‘the duplicate ongine gear in stock, in order that if may bo geen 
‘Chow it may be possible to utilize this surplus stock heroaftor, 
‘but as theso particulars cannot bo received sufficiently soon 10 
‘allow of any of the surplus stock being worked up in ongines 
“which could be got ready 1o meet the presont emergency, thoy 
“desixe that the circumstances bo veprosonted to Government, 
‘and immediate sanction solicited for the indent for twonty-five 
“ engines.” ’ 

9, As far ag the Board are aware, no answer was ovor given 
by the Governmont to this last letter, 14 will bo observed from 
the preceding résumé that the Board and Agont brought thoir 
views as to the Company’s necessities in tho matter of engines 
in the most pressing way to the attention of Government, and 
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that they finally failed to obtain, in October, 1874, any answer 
to their representations as to the twenty-five engines. Further, 
it will bp noticed that tho question of duplicate gear was 
clearly dealt with, and the reasons stated fo Government why it 
could not be utilised to furnish a supply of engines. * 

10. In his letter Sir Androw Clarke says thet he writes “to 
“ point out the very great discrepancies that exist between thoso 
‘(Colonel Holland’s) statements and the real facts,” and he 
states-—“' but he (Colonel Holland) omits to mention that Govern- 
“mont, in answer, asked the Railway Company to mature a 
“schemo for utilising their engine gear lying idle in atopk, 
and estimated at £116,000, and to furnish a clear statement of 
‘* what it was considered the full complomont should be of engines 
and rolling stock for the whole line. Nor has Colonel Holland 
‘mentioned that (up to the 12th January of this year) no answer 
“at all had been sent by the Company,” ‘Tho foregoing navra- 
tive of the facts disposes of Six Andrew Olarke’s statemant, 
and as regards tho alleged request of the Company “ to furnish 
“a clear statement of what it was considered the full com- 
plement should be of engines and rolling stock for the whole 
“tino,” T can only say that £ do not know of such a request 
and can find no tiace of any vocord that the Government at any 
time so called upon the Company, 

11, The portion of Sir Androw Clarke's letter which deals 
with the application for the forty engines, consists chiefly of 
a ieference 1o his own personal precoedings, none of which 
were, ar could he, within the cognizance of the Company, 

12, The official proceedings in rolation to the forty engines were 
as follows. Inaxeport dated 11th Decomber, 1876, Mr. Jackson, 
the Locomotive Superintendent, wged “that the time had ar- 
* yived that the Company should provide themselves with an 
“additional supply of goods engincs ; " ho gave in this xpport his 
reasons and proposed “that of the forty engines, twentyenginesand 
* ton of the tenders should be sont out minus wheels and axles, 
‘with the oxeoption of erank axles for ten out of the twenty 
“ ongines.” Mr, Jackson added, “in my opinion there is 
“nothing in the duplicate gear besides the wheels which is 
“eapable of being uscd up to advantage with new ongines 
* ordered from homo.” Tho Agent under date 19th December, 
1876, sent that report up to Government, and requested, for the 
reasons therein stated, sanction to indont for forty additional 
goods engines, . 

13, The Agent brought My, Jackaon’s veport to the attention 
of the Board by his lettor of tho 8th January, 1877, but it is 
xight to mention here that the Board, in consequence of repre- 
sentations in the half-yearly vepart_ of Mr, Conder, the General 
Traffic Manager, dated 16th October, received in Novomber, 
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1876, as tq the insufficiency of goods engines, had, iu a letter 
of the Sth January, 1877, to the Agent, oxpresseil their satisfau- 
tion to find that he had informed them in his report of the 80th 
October, 1876, in sending forward Mr, Conder’s report, that x9 
time would be lost in considering ‘this impoytant matter far. 
ther in all its bearings.” 

14, By the Agent's letter of tho 12th February, roroiyed on 
the 38rd March, 1877, the Board wero advised that tho Bombay 
Government had, under date 29th January, resolved to Lorward 
the indent 10 the Governmont of India for sanction, Tho noxt 
step was the receipt by the Board on tho 14th March, from tho 
Seoretary of State, of a tologram from tho Viceroy dated Calontta 
the samo flay, as follows ;— 

“ Tleavy goods onginos urgently wanted for Madras Lina 
“and for GIP. At least six for each. Shippod diveot hy 
“ Canal steamer to Bombay, If none ready on Indian account 
“try if Agent Victoria has any waiting despatch, or from any 
“ other systom of 5 ft, 6 in gauge.” 

15, The Board took action tho same day, and on tho 19th 
March entered into a contract with Messrs, Kitson and Oom- 
pany for six engines, which wero delivored and shippod for India 
at the following dates, viz. :— 

2on tho 20th May, 1877, 
and 4 on the 20th June, 1877. 

16, By a telegram of the 2ud April, 1877, the Agont advised 
tho Board that the Govornmont of India had sanctioned an in- 
dent for forty goods engines, and measures were forthyith taken, 
by the Board to provide and send out thirty-four engines in 
addition to the six abovo referred to, and the whole of those 
engines are to be completed, and to ho delivered in India 
between October and Fobruary next, 

17, The point in connoclion with the quostion of tho fort; 
engines which Colonol ILolland mado in his remarks at tho half- 
yearly meeting, was, that though on application for authgrity to 
indent for forty onginos was Inown by tho Board on tho 8rd 
March to have been passed on to the Govofnment of Oaleutia by 
the Bombay Government on the 29th January, the Viceroy telo- 
gvaphed to the Secretary of State on tho 14th March, making 
no allusion whatever to the circumstance, but stated merely that 
six goods enginos were urgontly wanted. It will be soon py this 
narrative that Colonel Holland only donlt with facts, Sir Andrew 
Clarke explains that he was the author of the tologram in quog- 
tion, and that ho sent it “1o help the Grent Indian Poninsula 
‘i the moment they became aware of what their possible neods 

were. 

18. I am at a loss to undorstand upon what grounds Sir 
Andrew Clarke hus arrived at the conclusion that the Company 
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at thet moment only hecame aware of “what their possible 
‘ neads were.” 

19. The cireumstauces, it will have been seen, lead altogether 
to a different conclusion, I must also point ont that the cireum- 
stances do not warrant Sir Andrew Olarke in stating “ the trath 
‘Cis that it was not till the middlo of December last 
“fhat the Agent of the Great Indian Peninsula thought it 
" necessary to provide more ongines, and thon the demand was 
not made for immediato use, but in tho language of the Com- 
“ pany’s Secretary in writing for those engines ‘to cope with the 
«maximum traffic that may be expected, if it should increase 
Cat the same rate as it has dono during the last five yoars,’” 

20, As a fact thero is not in tho letter of the Agent's sccro- 
tary of the 19th Decomber, 1876, any oxpression of tho kind, 
as is shown from the copy of it attached hereto, and what Siv 
Andrew Clarke probably refers to, is, that Mr. Jackson, the 
Locomotive Suporintendent (whose report was fowarded by the 
Agent to the Government at the samo time) wrote as follows in 
his report :—'' During the busy season wo havo very little mar- 
“ gin of power available, and should the traffic go on increasing 
‘at the rate shown in tho past five years it will be quite impos- 
“sible for us to continue to work it with the present stock of 
* locomotives.” 

21. Sir Andrew Clarke also says, “ Eyon in this domand, so 
“ little did the local officers consider tho subject to be at all 
“ pressing that it was viowed only as _a tentative Proposal, and 
“the letter submitting it concludes by saying—Should the 
“« Government accord thoir sanction to the proposed outlay, 
“¢ then on receiving if farihor particulars will be prepared ’—— 
‘and finally, two yenrs is suggosted as tho time in which the 
“ engines are to be supplicd.” Sir Andrew Clarko in » previous 
paragraph of his letter says— I will therefore pass on at once 
“to the application for tho forly engines, which were ‘ to be 
“ ‘placed on the rails within two years.’ ” 

22, As far as tho Gompany aro concornod there is no ground 
whatever that I can find for this statement, Neithor Ml. Jack. 
son nor the Agent, roforred 10 the time within which the 
engines might be obtained, and the proposal was certainly 
not put beforo Govornmont as being in any proper sense of 
the word tentative, ‘ 

28, Tt was distinotly roprosented that forty additional enginos 
were a necessity, and what Mr. Jackson said in the final para- 
graph of his report was—‘ Should the Government accord 
“their sanction to the proposed outlay, I will, on hearing to 
“that effect, propare drawings of certain standard patterns 
“which I would like, if possible, to be usad in these onginos; 
“generally I would ask for goods onginas of somewhat similar 
** power to those last sent out from England,” 
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24, Te only remaining point in Sir Andyow Clarko’s lottor 
that I feel called upon to notice, is his allusion to the note 
he had received from Mv. Childers, whose remarks may havo 
had reference to the delays in respect of the general annnal 
indents for the current year, Tho indents aro prepared in por- 
sonal communication between the Agont, the Storekoopor, and 
Heads of Departments, and the Bombay Government Consulting 
Engineor’s dopartmont, Tho formal dato of tho indents of tho 
current year is the 80th Novembor, 1876; they wove sent up 
to Government by the Agent on the 28th March, 1877, and 
were sanctioned by Bombay Governmont rogolution No, 1872, 
of 4th June, which was sent forward by the Agont to tho Board 
on the 22nd June, and received by the Board on tho 16th July. 
Tt appears by tho Government of India’s lottor, dated the 
18th May, 1877, to the Bombay Governmont, sanctioning the 
indents, that the Bombay Governmont had become sensiblo of 
the gront disadvantage to the Company in tho delays involved 
by the prescribed routine, as they had requested to ho per- 
mitted to authorise in future the transmission to England, for 
compliance, of all stores indents, ag soon as approved, and tho 
Government of India have consented to the Bombay Government 
giving “ provisional ” sanction to such indents in future, 

TILOS. R. WATT, 
Managing Director, 
"3, New Broan Srrvet, E.C., 
18th September, 1877. 





Bounay, 19h December, 1876, 
No. 11,889. 
Lieut.-Col, IL, F, TWancoor, R.%5,, 
Consulting Enginoor for Railways, 
Sm, 7 
Tam directed to forward herewith copy of a Report by the 
Locomotive Superintendent in regard to our stock of goods 
ongines, and for tho reasons therein stated to roquost sanction 
to indent on the Ilome Board Lor forty additional poods engines 
at an estimated cost of Rs. 13,80,000, 
T have, &e., 
(Signed) IL I, P, TIOMSON, 
Seoretary, 
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(Cory of Six Anornw Crancr’s 
Reyornper). 
Srna, 
27th October, 1877. 

Sir, 

I have to acknowledge 
the receipt by last mail of your 
letter of the, 28th ultimo. 

As I had anticipated that I 
should xeceive some explanation 
from you, it was unnecessary 
for you to offer any excuse to 
ine for furnishing ono, as I as- 
sume you intend by sending me 
x précis prepared by the Man- 
aging Director of the Company. 


With this précis Ihave little 
fault to find, It only repeats 
the dates, and confirms tho 
facts asx givon by mo in roply 
to your attack of tho Sth June 
on the Government of Tudia. 


The author has, howover, 
fallen into an error in his at- 
tempt to justify that atlack by 
referring to  cireumsiances 


Notes by Mz. Warr, 


Colonel Holland offered mn 
excuse, What ho did was to 
say to Sir Andrew Clarke that 
the offensive nature of his com- 
ments as conveyed to My, 
Blake would have precluded 
him iaking any notice of his 
letter but for his official posi- 
tion in respect of Indian 
vailways, but that position, 
he felt, made it incumbent 
on him to prove that he had 
good grounds for his remarks, 
and as the simplest means of 
placing the correct circum- 
stances of the case on xecord, 
he forwarded him the précis 
prepared by the Managing 
Directox. 

With the exception of the 
date of the application for sane- 
tion to the indonlfor 40 enginos, 
19th Docomber, 1876, and of 
tho ielegram the 14th March, 
1877, none of the dates given. 
in tho précis correspond with 
those in Sir Andrew Clarke's 
letter. Ifow then can it be 
said, “it only vepeats the dates 
and confirms tho facts.” Tho 
précis was intended to refute, 
and it has been generally re- 
garded as completely refuting, 
the alleged facts of Sir Andrew 
Clarke, 

Swrely it was all important 
in such a narrative that the 
whole of tho circumstances 
should be faithfully sot out, 
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which, in great part, if not 
altogether, occurred subse- 
ynently to the Sth March, the 
dato on which the indent for 
enginos was approved. 


Nor does the précis offer any 
explanalion why, from 1874 till 
the ond of last year, the en- 
quizy of the Government of 
India, as to the alternativo 
measuxes fop increasing the 
engine power of the Company, 
yemained neglected, 


and why no further representa- 
tion as to such a want was 
made, 

No explanation is offered 
why, dtwing the same period, 
thoCompany sold several power- 
ful and effective onginos. 


They were certainly not stated 
in error, Tho agent's applice- 
tion to Goyernmont for sanction 
to the indent for tho 40 ongines 
is datod 19th Docomber, 1876, 
and the intimation of tho 
Government sanction 31at 
March, 1877. Of Sir Andrew 
Olarko’s intermediate proccod- 
ings the Company could havo 
no knowledgo whatevor. 

Tho explanation is givon in 
paragraphs 9 ond 10° of tho 
précis, whoro it is statod “ fur- 
“they, it will bo noticed that tho 
“question of duplicato goar 
“waa clearly dealt with, and 
tho reasons stated to Goyorn- 
“ment why it could not be 
utilized to furnish a supply of 
“ongines; * * * ond as 
“yogards the allogod request 
‘(49 the Company ‘to furnish 
‘¢¢n cloar statomont of what it 
“ (wax considored the full com- 
« ¢plomont should be of ongines 
“and rolling stock for the 
“¢wholo line,’ 1 can only say 
‘that I do not know of such a 
“yoguest, and can dind 20 lace 
of any record that the Go- 
‘* vernment at any timo ro called 
“upon tho Company,”” 

A futile onquiry having ro- 
gard. to all that had proviously 
coourred, 

Tho enginos here referred to 
were 12 passonger onginos sold 
to tho Government for Biato 
Tinos purposes. Boing such the 
transaction doos not affoot the 
point in question, Moreover, 
tho Chairman, in tho spoech 
veferved to by Sir Androw 
Clarke, stated, ‘wo had vathor 
“a superabundance of pnasen- 
“ gor dnginos, and a doficioney 


The fact, again, that dwing 
the ond of the last, and tho 
commencement of the present 
year, whilst I was in direct and 
cordial relations with your local 
agent conferring on many mat- 
ters of interest to the G. I, P. 
Railway Company, no want of 
engines was manifested to me, 
has beon passed by unnoticed. 


You are silent as to tho 
reagons that prompted you, at 
a business meoting, for busi- 
ness purposes, to distort the 
languago of a telegram which 
was not sent in your intorests 
alone but included those of 
another Company, and which 
was intended to meet a passing 
and pressing want, with which 
also your all but contompo- 
vaneous application for engines, 
to be delivered within twoyonrs, 
for the possible development of 
a traffic within five years, had 
nothing to do, 


« of goods engines, and it was 
“ wasteful to employ passenger 
“ engines of a lighter descrip. 
“tion to earry goods,” ‘Tho 
statement that, ‘during the 
“samo period the Company 
“sold several powerful and 
‘ effective engines,” is there- 
fore simply calculated to mis- 
lead. 

Whether Mz, Le Mesurier, 
the gentleman referred to as 
the “local agent,” did or did 
not discuss the question with Sir 
Andrew Olarke, in November, 
1876, has nothing whatever to 
do with Colonel Holland’s allo- 
gation that the Government 
did, in 1874, refuse to accedo 
to the repeated urgent repre. 
sentations for 26 goods engines; 
but it will also be seen from tho 
précis, paragraph 18, that Sir 
Andrew Clarke was made awaro 
thereby that the necessity for 
inore goods engines was under 
the consideration of the Com- 
pany’s officers in October, 1876, 
and at the time of Sir Andrew’s 
visit to Bombay, in November, 

The exact terms of the telo- 
gram are sot out in the précis, 
‘The humorous expression was 
used by Colonel Holland as 
describing it, and not as giving 
tho language of the telegram, 
The facts, however, romain that 
the application for sanction to 
the indent for 40 engines, dated 
19th December, 1876, was 
before the Government of India 
at the date of the telegram, 14th 
March, 1877, that no allusion 
was made in the telegram to 
that circumstance, and that the 
intimation of the Goyexnment 
sanction to the Agent is dated 


You avo further silont as to 
the causo for your attributing 
to the Viooroy the language of 
sensation and panic, whilst at 
the same time you insinuate 
that he had neglected or sup- 
pressed, in the midst of a great 
calamity the means offered him 
to alleviato and mitigato il, 

Tf onone and allofthose points 
I havo been decsived, and you 
can offer mo any satisfactory 
explanation of them, frankly 
and readily will I recall what 
Ihave writton, 

Butif this cannot bo, and you 
adhero {o your intimation of 
again addiossing tho Share- 
holders on thoso inattors,T rely 
upon your conmunicating this 
leftor to thom in full, 


8ist March, 1877. Thon as to 
the roiteration by Sir Androw 
that the application was “ for 
engines to bo dolivored within 
two years,” I would mooly 
point out that tho twuth ap- 
pears in paragraphs 10 to 22 
of tho précis, and tht it is also 
shown theroin (paragraph 22) 
that ay fay as the Company ara 
concorned theo is no ground 
whatevor for Sir Androw's 
stafoment. 


T am, Sir, 
Your obediont Servant, 


(Signed) 


To 
Colonol Tounaxp, 


ANDREW OLARKE. 


Chairman. G, I. P, Ry, Company. 
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Tux article by M. de Montalembort, a translation of which is givon 
in the following pages, appeared, on tho 29th of October, 1858, in 
the Correspondant, a monthly organ of the Liberal Catholic party 
in France, 

Since its appearance it has been mado the ground of a proseou- 
tion by the Government against M, de Montalombort and the 
manager of the Correspondant. 

Tho offences imputed to the author, and to the manager of the 
periodical, in the publication of this articlo, are, according to tho 
laws relating to the Press in France, arranged under four honds, 
In order that tho reader may understand what are tho points on 
which the prosecution is rested, we proceed to stato what theso 
heads are, and to place under them references to tha passagos 
which are set down in the assignation (indictmont), os falling 
within the scope of these several heads of accusation. 


L Exciting to the hatred and contempt of the Emperor's 


Government, 
1, Page 1—*T honostly confess... , free England.” 


2. Page 5.—'* In Canada . . . . American federation.” 

3, Page 11. We possess not only the habits... . of the 
mob,” i 

4, Page 62—“ Whilst those reflections... ... generous 
minds,” 


IL—Attaok on the respect due to the laws, 
1, Page, 11. We possess not only the hahiis.... of the 
mob.” 
2, Page 45.—¢T for my part... . awaits them.” 
8, Page 63,—“ This is but the application .... results of 
1789.” 


iv 
TII.—Attack on the rights which the Emperor derives from the 
Constitution, and on the principle of Universal Suffrage, - 


1, Page 2.— Besides, I readily grant... . madmen, per- 
haps, like myself.” 

2, Page 62.—“In a word, moral force . . , . intelligent 
energy.” 

3. Page 57.— I have in these pages . . . . spontaneous 
sacrifice.” 


IV.—Exciting to the hatred and contempt of the citizens one 
against another, 


1, Page 2—“Besides, I vendily grant... . madmen, per- 
haps, like myself.” 

2, Page 12,—"But if by chance .. . . reflections and facts,” 

8, Page 62.—“ Whilst these reflections ...... generous 
minds,” 3 


A condemnation renders the periodical Hable to be entirely 
suppressed, and subjects the author to a ponalty of fine and 
imprisonment. He may also be at any time ufterwards forced 
to remain (interné) in the provinces of France or in the colonies, 
or may be expelled fiom the Fiench territory altogether, 
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A DEBATE’ ON INDIA 


tN THE 


ENGLISH PARLIAMENT. 


A 


THERE pio some wnhappily constituted minds for which repose 
and silence aro nob the supeme good. There are persons who 
fecl, fiom time to time, a longing to dopart from the tranquil 
uniformity of theu ordinary hfe There ave soldiers who, con- 
queved, wounded, in chains, condemned to deadly inaction, gain 
consolation and a new life fiom svoing tho struggles and dangors 
of others That which attracts them is not the sad and paltry 
fooling of sccure selfishness which Luorotius has depicted in his 


famous lines— 
Suave, mai magno, turbantibus caquota ventis, 
FE ten#t magnum alterius speotme laborem 
Suave etiam boli catamina magna tuoi 
Per campos instiueta, tu sine parte poriali,” 


No, it is a purer and a highor motive, 1t is the offort of the 
disarmed gladiator, who, looking with omotion on tho arouy 
whither ho will no more descond, claps Ins hands at the oxploits of 
his moze fortunate i1vals, and sendy forth to the combatants a ory 
of sympathy, which 1s drowned, though not wholly oslinguishod, 
in the midst of the gouorous shouts of tho attontive o1owd, 

T honestly confess that Iam ono of thosa persons; and T add 
that for this ovil—from which it 18 so little tho fashion to suite 
now-a-days—I have found a remedy. When Tf foel that tho 
stifling malady is gaining on me, when my cars ring, now with 
the buzz of the gossips of the antechamber, now with the din 
of the fanatics who think themselves our masters, and of the 
hypocrites who think us their dupes; when T choke with tho 
weight of an atmosphere charged with the postilontial vapours of 
servility and_corruption, I hurry to breathe a purer air, and take 
a bath of Tife i frée England, ea ora 

B 
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The Inst time that I gave myself this relief chance gerved me 
well. Icame exactly in the midst of one of those great and glorious 
struggles where play is givon to all tho resources of the in- 
telligence, and all the movements of tho conscience, of a great 
people ; where there are started, to find solution in the open day 
and by the intervention of noble minds, ‘the greatest problems that 
can agitate a nation whose days of tutelage are past ; where men 
and things, parties and individuals, orators and writers, the 
depositaries of power and the organs of opinion, are called to re- 
produce in the heart of a now Rome the picture painted long ago 
by 2 Roman fresh from tho emotions of the forum :— 


 Cortare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 
Noctes atquo dies niti piestante laboro, 
Ad summas emeigere opes, ret uinque potiri.”* 


At these words I see some brows grow dark, and express the 
repugnance inspired in tho followers of the fashions of the day 
by all that seems a remembrance of, or a regret for, political life, 
If among those who have opened these pages there are any who 
are governed by theso fashions, I say to them plainly,—* Pauso, 
and go no further, Thore is nothing in what I am going to write 
which can possibly please or interest you. Go and ruminate 
peacofully in the fat pasturages of your happy tranquillity, and do 
not grudge to those, who do not grudge you anything, the right to 
yemain faithful to their past, to the disquiets of montal life, and 
to the aspirations of liberty.” Every one takes his pleasure where 
he finds it ; and we are in a fair way, not, indeed, to understand 
one another, but to come to an end of dispute, when we have no 
ambition or affection in common, and when our notions of happi- 
ness and honour are perfectly different, 

Besides, I veadily grant that nothing, absvlutely nothing, in the 
institutions ov the political personages of Franco in the present 
day has any resemblance to tho things of which, and the men of 
whom, I wish here to give a rapid sketch, Oortainly I mako no 
pretension to convert thoso disciples of progress, who regard 
Parliamentary Govornment as advantagoously roplaced by Uni- 
versal Suffrago, or those political optimists who maintain that the 
final triumph of demooracy consists in abdicating into the hands 
of a Sovereign the oxclusive direction of the external and internal 
affairs of « country, I write for my own satisfnction, and that of 
a small number of invalids, of triflers, of madmen, perhaps, like 
myself, I study contemporary institutions which are no longer 
ours, but whioh have been ours, and which seem still to a porson 
so behindhand ag I am, to be worthy of admiration and envy. 
The eager sympathy which mon of high ability have awakened for 
the fair ladies of the Fronde, for the equivocal porsonages of the 
great English Rebellion, or for the obsoure and barren siruggles 
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of our old. Communes,—may we not ask that il shall onco in a 
way be bestowed on the acts and doeds of a nation which is living 
and moving in its strength and its greatness ai sevon league’ 
diatance from our northern shores? I thinks wo may; and more- 
over, I fancy that this study of foreign statistics, ov rather, of aon- 
temporary archmology, may beguilo our idle hours as woll as a 
commentary on tho Comedies of Plauius, or a narrative of an 
exploring expedition to the sources of the Nile. 


TT 


At the end of last spring the stato of Iindostan and tho issue 
of the revolt, which during « whole year had beon raging in the 
northern provinces of that immense region, wore still the topics that 
most preoccupied the attention of England, Tow could it be other- 
wise? I, myself, was astonished and alarmed at seoing tho English 
people, after the consternation and anger of the fivat fow months, 
so soon abandon itself, not, certainly, to a eriminal indifference, 
bué to a premature security as to the issuo of the struggle, I 
wished to learn from really competont judges what wore the tue 
causes of the insurrection, and at the same timo what wero the 
meang, on the employment of which relianco was placed, in ordor 
to triumph definitively over a danger so formidable, so little fore- 
seen, and so aggravated by tho threatening complication which 
from day to day might rise from the politios of Europe, T carried 
with me into this inquiry a deep sympathy for the great nation, 
at once Christian and free, on which God had imposed this terrible 
trial ; and I felt this sympathy redoubled in presenco of the in- 
human animosity of so many organs of the continontal ‘pros, 
and, alas! of the press that calla itsel€ conservative and voligious, 
against the victims of the Bengal massacres, I should havo liked 
to tell every Englishman I met that I did not bolong in any way 
to the parties whose organs had applanded and justified the oul- 
throats, and who daily pow forth solemn vows for tho wiumph of 
Mussuiman and Pagan hordes over tho horoie soldiova of o Christian 
people, and a people allied to France,* 

I felt, also, what ovory intelligent liberal feols and knows, that 
from the attitude of tho continental press there results one more proof’ 
of a great fact, which is the immortal honour of England in the pro- 
sent day, All tho apologists of absolutism, anciont or modern, mou- 
avohical or democratic, are against England ; for hor, on the othor 


* Tam aware that praigo has little worth or dignity when fiea oriticiam is 
not permitted. But I feol protected from oyery suspicion of soryility when I 
pay a just homage to the courageous poiseverance with which the Government 
of the Emperor maintaing an alliance, the iuptuio of which would cor tainly 
inoreaso his popularity, but would carry with it a fatal blow to the indepondonce 
of Europe, and the true interests of France, 
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hand, are all those who still remain faithful to that tempered liberty 
of which she has been the cradle, and of which she remains to 
this day the invincible bulwark, That is natural and just. It is 
sufficient to make us forget ccrtain sympathies shown in the pre- 
sent policy of England, sympathics more easy to oxplain than 
justify, and to make us pardon hor for wrongs which, in a different 
state of the world, would deserve the soverest reprobation, 

I venture to say that no one knows botter, aud no one has pointed 
out moro plainly than I, the many instances in which, in the course 
of the last fow years, the policy of England las been thoroughly 
wrong and mistaken, I think I was tho first to denownoe, even 
before 1848, tho policy of Lord Palmerston, too often overbearing 
to the weak and truckling to the strongand signally imprudent, 
inconsistent, and faithless to all the great traditions of his country. 
But, in truth, when ono reads the pitiable invectives of the 
Anglophobes of our days, when one compares with their complaints 
against England the ideas they seh forth, and the systems 
which they praise, one feels involuntarily led to an indulgenco for 
all against which they fight—oven for Lord Palmerston, It would 
be, besides, the height of unreasonablences and of unfairness to 
look on England as alone guilty, ov as tho most guilty, among tho 
nations of the earth. ‘Hor policy is neither moro selfish nor more 
immoral than that of tho othor great States of ancient or modem 
history, I oven think that it would bo quite possible to prove 
that a judgment exactly opposite to this was the truo one. [t 
is not charity, but strict justice that begins at home, and in 
speaking of national shortcomings, no French writer has a right 
to denounce the policy of England before ho has passed judgment 
on tho orimes at the policy of France during the Revolution and 
the Empive, looking at this policy, not as it is ropresonted by its 
adversaries, but as it is revenled by its apologists, for cxamplo, by 
M. Thiers, It is in vain to searoh the darkest corners of Mnglish 
diplomacy to find evon a distant parallel to the destruction of the 
Vonotian Republic, or the treachorous plot‘of Bayonne, ‘ 

Besides, we ave not now speaking of tho general policy of Eng- 
land, hut of her Colonial policy, And it is precisely hero that all 
the brightness of the English genins shines forth, Not certainly 
that the English haye been always and everywhere irroproachablo ; 
but overywhere and always they have equalled, if-not surpassed, in 
wisdom, justice, and humanity, the other European races who have 
engaged in similar undertakings, It is not, we must own, a very 
noble page of history that records the relations of Christian Europo 
with tho rest of the world sinco the crusades, It is not, unfor- 
tunately, Christian virtue or Christian truth that has presided 
over tho successive conquests of the powerful nations of the 
West in Asia and in America, After tho first burst, so full 
of nobleness and piety, in the fifteenth contury— which gave 
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firth tu the great, the suinily Christopher Columbus, aud all 
the heroes of the mavitimo and colonial history of Portugal, 
who wore worthy to yank in the uugrateful memory of man- 
kind with the herocs of ancient Groecu—we sco all tho vicos of 
modern civilization take the place of the spivit of faith and soll- 
sacrifice, here exterminating the native racos, thore yielding 40 tho 
ouervating influence of the coxrapting civilization of the Must, 
instead of regenerating and replacing it. It is impossible nob to 
own that England, especially since she has gloriously expinted her 
participation in the negro slave-trade and in colonial slavery, may 
pride herself on having for the most part cseaped those Iamentablo 
crrovs, ‘To tho historian, who asks her to give account of all her 
commercial and maritime efforts for tho Inst tivo centurics, sho 
may justly answer, ‘Si queris monumentum, cirewmspice,” Axo 
there in history many spectacles greater, more wonderful, moro 
honourable to modern civilization than that of this company of 
English merchants, which has lasted two centuries and a half, and 
which but yesterday governed, at a distance of 2000 leagues from. 
home, nearly 200,000,000 souls by means of 800 civil officers aud 
of 15,000 to 30,000 soldiors? But England has done something 
better even than this, She has formed not ouly colonies but peoplos, 
She has created the United States, Sho hay mado them one of tho 
great Powers of the world, by endowing thom with those provincial 
and porsonal liberties which have enabled them to freo thomsolves 
triumphantly from tho yoke itself, always so light and easy, of tho 
mother country. “Our freo institutions,” it was said, in. 1862, in tho 
annual Message of the President of this groat Republic, “are not 
the fruit of the Reyolution ; they existed bofore; they hut their 
roots in tho free charters under which the English colonies had 
grown up.” 

Inthe present day England is in process of oroating in Australia 
new United States, which will soon detach cherie fas from tho 
parent stem to becomes great nation, imbued from tho oradle with 
the manly virtues and the glorious liberties which are overy whore 
the heritage of the Anglo-Celtic race, and which, lob mo onco moro 
assert, are more fryourable to the propagation of Catholio truth, 
and to the dignity of tho priesthood than eny othox political system 
under the sun.* 

In Canada a noble race of French Catholics, tom unhappily from 
our own country, but still Fronch in feclings and mannors, owes bo 
England the preservation or acquisition, not only of voligious 
liberty, but of all the politionl and municipal liberties which France 
has rejected, Canada has seen hor population incrorsod ton- 


* Seo in No. 179 of the “ dunales dela Propagation dela Foi,” (Tuly, 1868) 
the interesting lettor of tho Roy. Fathor Poupinol to Cardinal do Bonald on tho 
ptogress of the Church and the freedom il enjoys in theso vast countrics, 
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fold* in less than a century, and will serve ag the basis of the new 
federation which from the mouths of the Oregon to Ulose of the 
St, Lawrence, will be one day the rival or the companion of the 
great American federation. 

All this is forgotten, misunderstood, or ovil spoken of by certain 
royalist and Catholic writers, who pour daily the flood of their 
yenom on the greatness and freedom of England, They must be 
strange royalists, and very ungrateful, who forget that England is 
the only country in Europe where the prestige of royalty has ve- 
mained unimpaired for nearly two centuries, that it is also tho 
only country that has given an inviolable shelter to the august 
exiles of France, and has lavished with unheard-of munificence its 
suecour on the French nobility of the Emigration, and on the 
French olergy prosecuted for not having been willing to make a 
bargain with schism.t Still moro strange aro the Catholics who 
do not fear to compromise not only all the rights of justice and 
truth, but even the interests of the Church, by obstinately insisting 
on establishing « radical hostility betweon Catholicism and the free 
prosperity of the vastest empire now oxisting in the world, whose 
every victory over barbarism opens an immonse field for the preach- 
ing of the gospel and the extension of the Roman hierarchy, One 
of the darkest pages of the history, already so little edifying, of ow 
religious press, will bo the oruel joy with which the disasters, true 
or false, of the English in India have been hailed, thoso strange 
sympathies for the butchers of Delhi and Cawnpore, those daily 
invectives against a handful of bravo men battling against innu- 
merable enemies and a murderous climate, in order to avenge their 
brothers, their wives, and their infants, and to re-establish the 
legitimate and necessary ascendoncy of the Christian West ovor the 
Indian peninsula, One is revolted by such sanguinary declamations, 
accomprnicd by constant attempts to provoke to war two nations 
hound together by a happy and glorious alliance, while the pious 
promoters of this war know that they would be the last to undergo 
its dangers and sustain ita sacrifices, And when theso declamations 
inundate tho columns of certain journals specially devoted to tho 
clergy and oncouraged by it ; whon thoy show themselves between 
the narrative of an apparition of the Holy Virgin, and the picture of 
thé consecration of a church to tho God of pity and love, the result 
is that every Christian soul, untainted by the passions and hatreds 


* Tt was less than 65,000 at tho dato of the treaty of Paris in 1761; it was 
698,945 in 1861. Onantes Durin, Force Productive des Nations. 

>+ Eight thousand piiesty, two thousand laymen, and six hundred Fiench nung 
sought in 1798 a refuge in England, In 1806, they had received from tho Eng- 
lish by private subsoriptions, and Pailiamontary grants, the sum of forty-sit 
million fiancs, . A Catholic Journal of London, the Rambler of August, 1858, 
borrows these figures from the book of the Abbé Margotti, onlled Home and 
bere of which i¢ publishes in the game number an amusing and completa 
kefutation, 
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of a retrograde fanaticism, feels a painful repugnanco which may bo 
reckoned among the rudeat trials of the lifo of an honesb man. Tb 
ig as if one heard in an Eastern night the ory of the jackal bolween 
the cooing of doves and the freshening musmws of running water. 

Besides, this evil breath is familiar to mo, I have breathed and 
detested it in the days of my childhood, when ® considorablo 
portion of those who styled themselves tho dofendors of tho altar 
and the throne were loud in their disapproval of the gonorous sons 
of Greece in arms against the Ottoman rule, and triumphed ovor 
the disasters of Ipsara and Missolonghi as at so many blows 
inflicted on schismatics and yvevolutionists, ITappily, nobler 
inspirations carried the day in the counsels of the Restoration, ag 
in the naturally generous hearts of the Royalists, The genius of 
MM. de Chateaubriand ground to dust the unforbunate preforences 
of his old party for tho butchers of the Peloponnese, And now 
there is no Legitimist who does not consider it as a title to glory 
for Charles X. to have taken # principal part in the enfranchisement 
of Greeve, and who does not repudiate with horror the opinions 
professed five-and-thirty years ago by tho chief membors of the 
Royalist party, Let us hope that a day will come when thers will 
he no Catholic who does not Ph rae with equal horror the 
hateful tokens of encouragement lavished at the present time by 
the religious press on the out-throats of India, Tlappily no voice 
that is authorized to speak in tho company of tho faithful, no 
pontiff, no prince of the Church, has joined in this ory, On tho 
bared f it is pleasant to see that throughout the numerous 
pastoral letters published on the subject by the Catholic bishops 
of the British Islands there is shown © patriotic sympathy 
for the affliction of their countrymen. ‘The lettor of M. Gillios, 
vioar apostolic at Edinburgh, deserves to bo quoted as tho 
most eloquent lamentation inspived by this national catastropho, 
And it is especially delightful hevo to recall tho liberal and 
paternal subscription of Pius IX, on behalf of the English sufferers 
in India, Tt was at once touching gago”of tho unconquorablo 
gentleness of his pontifical soul, and the most conolusive refutation 
of those prophets of hate, who preach an irroconoileablo enmity 
between the Church and the grentness of Britain, 

For my pait, I say plainly, I feol a horror for tho orthodoxy 
which takes uo count of justice and truth, of humanity and 
honomy and T never weary of ropeating the forcible worde laioly 
uttered by the Bishop of Rochello ; “Would it not be well to give 
‘instruction to many Catholics on tho virtues of natural Jaw, on tho 
“ vespect due to a neighbour, on loyalty due oven towards advorsariog, 
on tho spirit of equity and chaxity? The virbuos of natural law 
“ave ossential, and the Church hoxself does not disponsowilh thom,"* 


* Letter to the Editor of the Univers, 10th August, 1808, 
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How, again, can any one fail to understand that by these bliud 
denunciations against a nation which is yeprontched at duce with 
the crime of its fathers and the virtue of its children, with the 
protestantism of the sixteenth century, and the liberty of the 
iineteonth, we exposo oursclyes to a most cruel and dangerous 
yetorL? Ah Jif it had beon givon to France to accomplish the groat 
colonial destinics which were opening before her in tho seventeenth 
and oighteonth centuries, wo should haye doubtless a great and 
consolatory example for all Catholic nations to be proud of. Tf wo 
had remained with our missionaries and our bold but humane advon- 
turers on the banks of the Mississippi and tho St. Lawrence, where 
ho genius of France would have found such a vast career to un- 
fold ilsolf in at case ; if we had but been able to keep the empire 
of the East Indies, which seemed at one timo assured to us, and 
had caused to reign there tho social and Christian virtues which 
are the herituge of our race, we could brave all criticism and all 
comparison, But we have lost all these noble possessions, and lost 
them in the good timo to which people wish to bring us back, 
when the monarchy was subject to no parliamentary control, and 
when error had not the same privilego as truth. This being go, 
ought wo not, whon brought {hee to faco with history, to own thab 
all the Catholic nations except Franco havo misorably failed in the 
grout task imposed on them by Providence on behalf of the races 
they have conquored? Does not history with appealing voice ory 
out to Spain, “ Cain, what hast thou dono {0 thy brother?” What 
has Spain done with the millions of Indians that peopled tho isles 
and the continent of the New World? low many years did it take 
the unworthy successors of Columbus and Cortes to annihilate 
them, in spite of the official protection of the Spanish crown, and 
in gpite of the heroio efforts, the fervent and indefatigable charity 
of the religious orders,* TTave the Spaniards shown thomselves less 
pitiless than the Anglo-Amovicans of the North? Can it bo that 
the lamentable pages, written by Bartholomew do Las Cases, ave 
effaced from tho momory of men? ‘The English clergy avo re- 
proached with not haying protested against the exactions of Clive 
and of Warren Tfostings, Wo admit it is not givon to Protes- 
tantism to give birth to such men as Las Casos and Peter Claver ; 
that is the exclusive and immortal privilego of the Catholic Ohurch, 
But what avo we to think, when those orthodox nations, with the ad- 
vantages of such apostles and of such teaching, have depopulated 

* Tt is said of a Governor of Moxico, that ho causcd the destruction of tayo 
million Indians during the sevonteon yeas of his administration, If there yat 
remain some relioa of the aborigines of Mexico, anc if a sort of fusion has been 
effected between thom and their conquerors, thia is due to the Dominicans and 
Franciscans, whose marvellous exploits should be vead in the new History of 
the Spanish Conquest tx America, by Mr, Antiur Hers, (London, 1866-7,) a 
hook in which gn impaitial Protestant renders the most stiiking justice to the 
devotion and the intelligence of the Catholic olorgy, 
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half the globe? And what was the socioly which the Spanish «on- 
quest substituted for the races which had been oxterminated instead. 
of having bean civilized 7? Must we not turn away our eyes in sacl 
ness, so entirely ave the first elements of order, energy, discipline, 
and legality wanting everywhere, oxcept, perhaps, in Chili, to 
Spanish enterprise ; so, wholly has it beon siript of the strong virtucs 
of tho anoient Castilian socioty, without having beon able to acquire 
any of the qualities which characterize modern progress? In 
Hindostan itself what remains of Portuguose conquest? What 
remaing of .the numberless conversions achieved hy St. Mrancis 
Xavier? What zvemains of the vast organization of that Ohureh 
which was placed under the protection of the Crown of Portugal 
to, asle that question at Goa; measure there tho depths of the moral 
and material decrepitude into which has fallen an ampive inunot- 
talized by Albuquerque, by John de Castxo, and by so many othous 
worthy to be reckoned among the most valiant Christians who 
have ever existed. You will there sce to what the mortal influcnce 
of absolute power can bring Catholic colonies as well as thoir 
mother countries, 
What must be concluded from this? That Catholicism renders 
a people incapable of colonizing? God forbid! Canada, tho ox- 
ample which wo haye quoted above, is thore to give the lio to 
any such blasphemous assertion, But wo aro bound to conclude 
this much—that it is well, when people conatitulo themsolves the 
champions of Catholic interosts, to look behind and around before 
heaping wp invective on invective, calumny on calumny, in ordor 
to throw discredit on those nations which are unfortunatcly foreign 
or hostile to the Church, When people have for ever in thor 
mouths the dictum of M, de Maistre, “History has been for thrco 
centuries & great conspiracy against truth,” they should not begin 
wfresh, when history is written for the uso of Catholics, a great cone 
spiracy against truth aa well as against justico.and liberty, On 
the contrary, thero is another dictum of M. de Maistro which 
should be called to mind, “The Church isin need of Wwuth, and 
is in need but of that.” FPalsohood, under-oithor of the Lwo forms 
which law and theology recognise—namoly, tho suyyestio fulst and 
the suppressio veri, is the saddest homago which can be vendoved 
to the Church, She cannot be served well by borrowing tho 
method and adopting the procoedings of her worst enemies. No, to 
renew for her profit the tricks and the violoncos of error is 
not to defend the truth. ‘Lhe spirit of modern times has begun to 
perceive that a great deal of falsehood has been in circulation 
during three centuries againss God and His Church ; ib has bogun 
to shake off the yoke of that falsehood. Do poople, then, wish 10 
plunge it back again into the hatred of good? Do thoy wish to 
repel it towards the intellectual excesses of the eighteenth contury ¢ 
For that end one infallible means is at hand—~to practise ox 
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pardon falsehood, oven involuntary falsehood, for the groater glory 
of God, 
IIL 


But has England herself been irroproachable in the foundation 
and administration of the immense empire which she possesses in 
the East Indies? Certainly not; and, if we were tompted to at- 
tribute to hor a degree of innocence ov of virtue to which she has 
never pretended, we might be easily undeceived by looking 
through the numberless works which have appeared on the 
Government of British India, not only since the breaking out of 
the insurrection, but previously to that event, In all this motn- 
tain of publications, pancgyric and apology are exceedingly rave ; 
the most vehement philippics and accusations abound ; but what 
is of far more consequence than systematic praise or blame, is the 
profound and supremely sincere investigation of the faults, dangers, 
difficulties, and infirmities of British rule in India, 

I shall not cease to repeat that it is in this extensive, and, in- 
deed, unlimited publicity, that the principal strength of English 
sooiety consists—that this is the essential condition of its vitality 
and the sovereign guaranteo of its liberty, Tho English preas, at 
first sight, scems to be nothing but ® universal and permanent 
indictment against every porson and overy thing; but, upon a 
closer inspection, wo perccive that discussion, reotification, or 
reparation, follow closely on donunciation and abuse, 

Listakes and injustice are, no doubt, frequent and flagrant ; 
but they aro almost always amended immediately, or exoused 
in consideration of the salutary truths ov indispensable lights 
which reach the public mind by the samo road, Not a 
general, an admiral, a diplomatist, a statesman is spared. ‘Chey ave 
all treated in the same mannor as the Duke of Wellington, when, 
at the outset of his victories in tho Peninsula, he was preparing the 
emancipation of Europs and tho proponderance of his country, in 
the midst of the clamours of the Opposition, both in the press and 
in Parliamott. And ‘all, liko him, resign themsolves to this, 
confiding in the final justice of the country and of opinion, which hag 
hardly ever disappointed thom. Tho public, accustomed to the din 
and to the apparent confusion which arises from this permanent 
conflict of contradictory opinions and testimonies, ends, after the 
lapse of a certain time, by coming to recogniao the truth, It 
possesses, nbove all, a wondorful tact for unravelling the true 
nature of certain purely individual manifestations, however noisy 
they may be, and for attributing to thom that degree of importance 
which they really merit, while respecting ond maintaining the 
vight which overy Englishman asserts for himself to judgo 
and criticise everything, and even to deceive himeclf at his own 
proper risk, 
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Those who jee] themselves offended—not without reason—by 
the coarge form, or by the evident falsity of certain opinions ox- 
pressed by somo English orators or writors with respect to foreign 
affairs, should never forget two things—first, that this specics of 
cutting and unbridled criticism is poured forth more coarsely, more 
freely, and more habitually on English mon and things ; secondly, 
that it is always the act, as well as the opinion, of an individual 
member of a society, in which the progress of civilization has con- 
sisted up to the present hour in tho unrestrained dovolopment of 
individual power and liberty. This is what is continually forgotten ; 
and tho result is that so many opinions, cithor absurdly false or 
exaggerated, appear in tho continental press respecting the true 
bearing of certain speeches or writings, which axe quoted and 
commented on as possessing a quast-official value, Notwithstanding 
our numerous and loug-continucd relations with that country—not- 
withstanding tho slight distance which separates France from 
England, and the brief interval that separates us from our own 
past, wo havo lost the arf of understanding tho position of a great 
free nation, where ench individual is free, and gives free scope to all 
his fancics, We possess not only the habits but even the instinots 
of those sober anit orderly peoples, doomed to an cternal minority, 
who sometimos indulge in frightful outbreaks, but who speedily fall 
back into that state of civil impotence, where no one dares 40 spealc 
except by order, or by permission, with the salutary terror of a 
warning from authority hanging over his head, if he should be so 
yvash as to oppose ever so little the ideas of Government or the 
ideas of the mob. 

In England, and throughout its vast colonial Empire,” it is quite 
the reverse ; overy ono in the world of politics says what he thinks, 
and does what may please him, without permission from any ono, 
and without subjecting himself to any other repression than that 
imposed by general opinion and by the public conscience, when 
these may have been braved with too gront a degreo of boldness, 
Under the impulse of tho moment, in a Mit of spile, il-humow, 
or vanity, any English subject, any isolated individual, without o 
mission from others, without authority, influence, or responsibility 
to any one, but seldom without sympathy, expresses, by word of 
mouth or in writing, whatever may pass through his mind. Somes 
times it is the iriumphaut accent of justice and truth which thus 
makes itself heard, universally understood, speedily accepted, and 
everywhere repeated by the thousand echoes of an unrestrained 

* Tha piess ie absolutely fice in all the English colonios, even in Hindostan ; and 
this liberty is perhaps one of tho most serious embariassments of the English 
Government in India, Nevertheless, the measure adopted in tho fiat moments 
of the insurrection, by which a partial consu1o was established for one year, has 
not been renewed after the expiration of this flat year; and it is in the journals 


which appear in Caloutta and Bombay that ao found tho moat hoatile eiti: 
cisms on the conduct of the civil and military sffniis of tlie Engheh, 
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publicity ; and it is in order sob to destroy this chaneo, which inay 
he the ouly one in favour of right and of national interest, that the 
English ave unanimous in résigning themselves to the serious in- 
conveniences attaching to liberty of speech, 

At other times we encounter ridiculous or offonsive oxaggerations, 
gratuitous insults to foreigners, or, again, in a contrary divection, 
2 direct appeal to their interference in the internal affairs of the 
United Kingdom.* Oftener still, thore is a pleasautry, a sally, a 
puerile boast, 2 platitude ; and on the morrow it is contradicted, 
refuted, abused, and forgotten, But if by chance it has been taken 
hold of by one of those Wanslators, authorized by the censorship, who 
feed in so strange 2 manner the continental press, instantly all tho 
priviloged dotractora of liberty transoribe it, take note of it, got 
furious over il, and ory aloud, “Seo how England thinks, and what 
sho says ;” and they proceed 1o deduce consequences of an absurdly 
alarming east, now for the peace of the world, now for the security 
of British institutions, although they are sure to be promptly and 
shamefully exposed in their falsehood by reflection and facts, 

Let us hazard the passing remark that the great evil of absolute 
Governments is, that their faults ave kept scoret. Like a sore 
that is never opened, never dressed, never reduced, these faults 
spread, and little by little corrupt the entire body of society. On 
the contrary, as has beon observed with reason, an evil is never 
irreparablo in a country where people know how to preach thom- 
selves a stern lesson without fearing to wound national pride 
ov to humiliate the Government, Publicity in Eugland, rash, 
imprudent, conrso, often apparently compromising tho dignity of tho 
country, and sometimes capable of ondangering international rela- 
tions, constitutes at onco the daily bread of the majority, the last 
vefugo of the minority, tho pivot of universal existence. 

Publicity is the remedy for all tho evils inseparable from a eiviliza- * 
Lion go far advancod, a remedy hard to boar, but salutary and infiul- 
liblo, aud which, above all, proves better than any other argument 
the strong constitution of tha pationt. ‘This remedy has nevor yet 
tailed ; witnoss what came to pass during the Russian war, and 
the comparative state of the two allied annies in the course of their 
second wintor in tho Crimea, Happy tho nations who can so 
undergo the firo and the sword, They may be wuly called manly, 
for they find nothing to onvy in any ono, and have to fear only 
an oxcess of confidence in their own strength. 

‘The preceding observations serve to explain the fret that thore 
exists no kind of reproach or of abuse which the English and the 
Anglo-Indians have not addressed to their Government, to their 
generals, xbove all, io the Hast India Company, that great cor- 
poration, which, after a hundred years of success and of increasing 


* See concluding note, p. 63, 
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prosperity, beholds itself altacked at the close of its glorious career 
by that cowardly complicity of human nature all the worl over 
with fortume, when sho abandons those whom sho has long loaded 
with her favours. But if wo duly woigh tho worth of all these 
acousations, if wo hear the evideuco on the other side, if we eon- 
sult the past stato of things as compared with oxisting facts, wo 
eannot feel inclined to ratify in every point tho sentence prononneed 
against the Company. The future will toll whothor it was right to 
profit by the present crisis to suppress tho “Double Government,” 
and to displace the multitude of wheols which over sinco Pitt's 
famous Bill of 1784 have nover ceasod to ronder more compli- 
cated the action in India of the home Government, by rostrain- 
ing moro and more the independonce of the Company, Meanwhile, 
it would be the height of injustice to pass a condemnation on its 
whole history, 

Certainly, it has committed more than one fault, perhaps move 
than one crime, It has not done all the good it might havo 
done, But I assert, without hesitation, that tho Hast India Coin- 
pany, now defunct by virtuo of the Act of the 2nd of August, 
1858, is, of all powers known in the colonial history of the ancient 
or modern world, that which has done the greatest things with the 
humblest means, and that which, in any equal spaco of lime, has 
conferred the greatest amount of good, and inflicted tho least of 
ovil on the peoples subject to its rule. I axsort thab ib delivered 
the different populations of India from » yoke, which, in gonoral, 
was atyocious, in order to subject thom to e regime incomparably 
milder and more equitable, although still imperfect, Tt omployed 
for tho improvement of the conquered raco, not certainly all the 
efforts which it ought and might have made, and which the English 
themselves unceasingly called for, bit a hundredfold more solioi- 
tudo and devotion than any of the nativo Powors whosgo plaoo it 
took upon itself to fill, or than any of tho Europonn nations 
invested by conquest with a similar mission, 

Admitting, even, that the immoral solfishness of a corporation of 
merchants has but too often signalized its débuts in tho Peninsula 
of Hindostan, still, for more than fifty oars its generals and prin- 
cipal agents, the Wellesloys, the Maleolms, tho Munyos, tho Boen- 
tincks, fully displayed all the zeal and all tho aotivity becoming 
their high functions, to expiate the ovil decds of their predecessors, 
and to lead every impartial observer to avow that, in tho presont 
state of things, British domination is at once a benefit and n neccs- 
sity for the inhabitants of India, 

The Company has not known how to correst oy repress overy~ 
where the hauteur, the reserve, the insolenco which is natural 
to Englishmen, but it has constantly fought against the lament. 
able resulis of that mixture of selfishness and onorgy which, 
in the Anglo-Saxon race, degenerates too often into ferocity, 
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and ‘of which one sees in tho United States too pumerons 
examples, 

Tn the countries whore it has been invested with territorial 
soversignty, it has every whoro dono away with slavery and forced 
labour : in most cases it has respected all vested rights, and even 
too often the abuses established before ité advent, It is thus that 
the European agents, incossantly deesived by the native emplayis 
who necessarily act for them as subordinato agents with the people, 
have been rogaidad as accomplices in the orueltics and tortures made 
use of by the collectors of taxes; but this is to ignore the fact that 
it ia the Indians who wore tho torturers, whilst it is the English who 
have discovered, denounced, and punished the native oppressors, 

With rogard to the question so much discussed, and yet under- 
stood s0 imporfootly, of tho territorial constitution of Lindostan, 
the Company has always proventod the dispossession of the landed 
proprietors by English colonists or spoculators—eitho contirm. 
ing, according to tho policy of Lord Cornwallis, the feudal tenure 
of tho gront Mussulman and FHindoo proprictors in Bengal, or 
vecognising and vogulating tho vestod rights of the peasantry, ag 
in the presidencies of Bombay and Madras, or those of the rural 
communitios, as in the provinces of the North-West, 

Especial fault has been found with the Company for the haste 
with which it annoxed to its immediate sway States, the suzérainty 
of which it had necopted or conqnered, necording as theso States 
wore its ullics or vassals, Bué wo do not sufliciontly inquire 
whether it waa not led necessarily and against its will, in most cases, 
to absorb these indepondent States. Judging from what we ou- 
gelvos have exporienced in Algoria, and from what has occurred in 
China up Lo the present timo, it is clear that nothing is more diffi- 
cult than to hold relations with Eastorn races, either ay allies or 
auxiliaries; and that thoir good faith, and ovon their understand- 
ing, approhends no other condition than cithor war or completo 
subjection, Eyory ono scoma to agroo to rogard tho recent annex- 
ation of Oudo, under tho govornmont of Lord Dalhousio, as an 
unjustifinblo act, which has furnished 2 logitimate protext for the 
revolt of the Sepoys, Ono might still moro justly blame tho English 
Government for having too loug thrown tho shadow of its protection 
ovor the crimes and excesses of the court of Lucknow, and of the 
great foudal aristocracy which orushed the country to picoes with its 
civil wars and its exactions, Onc ought to read in tho work entitled 
Private Life of an Eastern King, publishod in 1866, tho picture of 


* See the ealancnaiy Inquiry in 1856 and 1856 on the Employmont of 
Torture in India, Ono plainly goos fiom it that nob ono Englishman has baen 
shown to haye had any shee whatover in theso atrocities, 

+ Thiggrievanco was set forth with gront cleaness and powor in a speech 
made infParliament, on the 18th of April, 1856, by Sir Erskine Perry, one year 
previous to the outbreak whioh las verified his predictions, 
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the conduct of one of these monsters who reigned at Lucknow bofore 
the annexation, and one ought to read in Colonel Sleeman’s book, 
who was himself a vesident at this Court, tho account of the outrages 
aud daily spoliations which the population of the open country had ta 
submit to in consequence of the fouds carried on betweon one strong- 
hold and another, The English have not sufficiently taken to heart 
the responsibility which their protectoral authority has imposed on 
them, the nature of the suzorainty which they have exercised smc 
1801, the date of their military occupation of this stato, but likawisa 
the date of their committing the mistalo of re-establishing tho native 
dynasty under the patronage of an English resident, They ought 
either not to have meddled. at all with tho affairs of these too-noar 
neighbours, or élse not to have allowed the oxcesses and abuses of 
former times to be continued undor the English rule, What apponrs 
certain is, that the population is really less ill-treated in tho coun- 
tries completely united to the English empire than in thoso where 
there still exists the nominal authority of rajahs and nabobs tribu- 
tary to England. Nevertheless, the efforts of the Company to 
introduce the regularity and completeness of European aystems, so 
little in accordance with the habits of the East, as regards the 
administration of justice and the assessment and levying of taxes, 
have led to the breaking up of a multitude of private intorests, and 
have oreated a feoling of hostility amongst the massey, Although far 
less burdened than under the native princes, the people are none 
the less led to fear lest the interest of proprictorship, as they under- 
stand and practise it, may be sacrificed and made subordinate to 
the interest of the revenue, Furthermore, the Governor-Generals, 
sometimes in spite of the Company itself, appear to have deoply 
wounded the national focling of the Indian xaces, by disowning, in 
the order of succession. 10 the thrones of tho rajahs and unbobs, the 
titles of adopted heirs to whom the Jaws and immemorial oustoma 
assign the samo rights as to heirs by blood, 

Tt is especially on tho head of religion that tho acousations 
mace against the Company seom unjust and contradictory, Ono 
party bitterly repronches it with having done nothing to propa- 
gate Christianity in India; others attribute, on tho contrary, tho 
recent outburst to the systom of prosolytism which it had on- 
couraged or tolerated amongst the missionaries and cortain officers 
of too ovangelical a zeal, Theso, accusations fall equally to the 
ground, Originated for purpose exclusively commercial, the 
Enst Indian Company has never pretonded, ay tho Spanish and 
Portuguese conquerors did, to Iabour for tho increase of the glory 
of God; but, on the other hand, it has never attempted 10 force the 
truth upon nations fanatically attached to their errors, and it hag 
not seon any of the xaces in subjection to its laws disappear or 
become extinct. It has made war slowly and prudently against 
cortain sogial crimes which are identified with the Hindoo religion, 
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such as the sacrifice of widows, infanticide, and thuggism; but, in 
the main, it has scrupulously respeated the religion of its subjects. 
By its example, still more than by its direct monsuves, ib has 
vepressed tha spirit of blind and rash proselylism, which would 
only have served to increase the natural autipathy belween the two 
vaces, and which might have led to the horrors too justly imputed 
to the Spaniards of Mexico and Peru, But, far from presenting 
any obstacle to the preaching of the Gospol, it has, from the very 
first, organized the national system of religion for tho English 
employés; and, moreover, in oponing the gates of the immense 
rvogions of India on both sides of the Ganges to Christians of all 
eveeds, it has guaranteod to all oflorts of individual zeal that liberty, 
which is the first and only necd of true missionaries. Those who, 
amongst ourgolvos, mako a periodical apology for the rovocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, and who praise Charlemagne for having con- 
demned to death the Saxons who were audacious enough to stenl 
away in flight in ordor to avoid baptism, would find, without 
doubt, that it would bo the hetter plan to slaughter people 
whilst baptizing thom, a3 the Spaniards did in America. But the 
immense majority of the Christians of our day will be of another 
opinion, and uo man of sonse will attribute it as a crime to the 
East Indie Company, that it has followed in Tlindostan the same 
systom which wo ourselves pursuc in Algovia, and the introduction 
of which into the Ottoman Jimpiro and into China wo claim aa on 
own work. 

Those who, a ewe Englaud with not having boen able to make 
Protestants in Hindostan, had perhaps better get some informa- 
tion as to the number of Catholics that we make in Algoria, I go too 
for in instancing Algoria, for, if I am well informed, the preaching 
of the Catholic religion to tho natives and the efforls mado to 
convert them moot there with very sorious impediments on the 
part of the civil and military authoritics, Wo have never yet 
fear as far as I know, of Catholic missions being encouraged, ov 
oven tolorated, by the French Goyornmont, amongst the Arabian, 
Moorish, and Kabylic subjects of France. People have imputed 
it as a orime to the Muglish magistrates, that they have preserved 
tho properties which wore sot apart to maintain the absurd and 
often obscene rites of Brahminical idolatry, and that they have 
sont guards of police 10 presorve order during the colebration of 
these ceremonies, ‘This hay not taken placo in India sinco the 
Act of 1840; but it is precisely what the French Administration 
believes itself bound to do in Africa ; and, in truth, one would not 
find in tho works of any English functionary so complete a de- 
clavation of sympathy aud protection on behalf of Mahommodan 
worship, as the speech of M. Lautour Mézeray, Prefeot of Algiers, 
in 1857, to the Muftis and Ulomas, where he quotes the Koran 
profusely, in ordor to exalt the imperial munificence towards 
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Tslawism.. [ do not remembor having read a single word of oriti- 
cism on this speech in tho French papers, which aro most profuse 
in invectives against tho pretended complicity of tha English in 
India with the worship of Juggernant.* 

The now Secretary of State for India, Lord Stanley, son of tho 
Prime Minister, has solomnly declared that the Tfome Governmont, 
just now invested, umdor the control of Parliament, with all tho 
powers of the old Company, would persist in the errors of tho 
Company upon the question of roligion, In tho official interview 
which he had with tho dologatos of the Protestant missions on the 
7th August, 1858, ho declared that, whilst allowing ovory liberty 
to missionaries, tho authoritics would maintain the most faithful 
and complete noutrality in religious mattors, by proserving equality 
in the oyes of tho Iuw botwoen persons of every faith, 

‘What could there bo more favourable to the progress of Catho- 
licism in India than this system? What competition has it to fear, 
since it appears an unverying fact that the distribution of Bibles, 
to which the missionary efforts of Protestantism are confined, has 
as yet produced only illusory resulis? Is ib nob ovidont that, if 
the Government wero to interfore in a moro dircot manner, ib 
could not do so except for the benefit of Anglicanism? AJL that 
is to bo demanded is, that it carry into effect this programme 
with sincerity, and that it pub an ond to the flagrant injustice 
which has for a long time prevailed with vogard Lo tho respective 
allowance to Catholic and Protestant attached to the different 
regiments, and with respect to the facilitios accorded to tho roli- 
gious services of the prisons and rogimental schools, Bub here, 
again, whon you compare tho pecuniary favours conforred upon tlie 
svhools and churches of the English Church, with the manner in 
which Catholic undertakings are ontirely left to themsolvas, you 
forget that the English establishments in India were founded at n 
time when, in the mother country, all Catholios wore groaning 


* A. vory curious proclamation, published at Bareilly on tho 17th of Folinary, 
1888, by ono of the principal insurgent ohiofs, gives, in order to oncourage the 
natives to resistance, a detailed enumeration of all thit Lho English should have 
done, had they wished to preyentiny possibility of revolt, ‘Chey shonld, accouting 
to this document, havo annihilated the races of the ancient Itinga and nobler, 
burnt all religious books, robbed the ancient princea of tho laat biswa of land, 
not have allowed svme to the Indians, not hayo taught thom the uso of cannon, 
should have thrown down all the mosques and Hindoo temples, have forbidden the 
Brahmins, the Mussuinuas, and the Lindoo fakivs to preach, should have com- 
pelled the natives to be married by English clergymen, to be treated by English 
doctors, and, lastly, allowed uo miduives but Haglishwomen, 1£ the English had 
taken these stops, suid the proclamation, the natives would have remained 
subject for ten thousand years, But it gocs on to say thls is what they reckon 
on doing for the futuro, and this is why we must oxtirpate them for ever from 
our land, . 

In the Times, of the 17th of May, way bo seen this cole of peracoution—n 
unique manifesto ofits kind, whick only onumerates agninst forcign tyrants the 
grievances they hays never committed. 
G 
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under odious penal Jaws just as all Protestants wore in Franco, 
Both of them owe thoir emancipation to the ontirely modern 
principlo of liberty of conscicnco, 

The Mast India Company has had tho honour of recognising this 
principle in Hindostan, even hofore it had triumphed in England. 
Although composed of Protestants exclusively, it has nover opposed 
Catholic preaching, Now-a-days onc demands of it, and with 
reason, uot only liborty, but also equality for the different modes 
of worship, and the point is being gradually attained. The 
English Government has already cntoved into the sume equitable 
polioy ; since 1857, the Company has doubled the salary of the 
Qatholic army chaplains, and, by an order of the 24th June, 1858, 
emanating from tho Duke of Cambridge, Commander-in-Ohicf 
of tho Mnglish army, ninotecn new posts of Catholic chaplains 
to the army were created, with precisely the samo pay as 
that which Protestont chaplains receive. A goneval order from 
General Peel, Secretary of State for tho War Department, 
dated 23rd June, 1858, introduces into tho system of mili- 
tary schools some admirable reforms, and such aa would serve 
for's model in Prussia and in other countries of mixed faith, 
But, besides these favours, which are only acts of justice, the pro- 
gress of tho Cntholio religion in India has been for a long time 
back identified with the maintenance and existence of tho British 
rule, solely by veason of tho liberty which it guarantees to tho 
preaching of the Gospel, and of the ascendancy which it exercises 
for the benefit of Europeans and their ideas, even in the countrics 
which are not in subjection to il, Just suppose that the English 
wore driven ont of India, and tho country again placed under the 
yoke of restored Mussulman and Ilindoo prinecs, is it not evident 
that it would be necossary to go there soon to support our mis- 
sioneries by force of arms, as has been the cago in China and in 
Cochin China? “ Our hope of success lies in the prestige which the 
power of the English maintains throughout tho counties which 
wo are about to ovoss,” wriles a Fronch missionary just starting 
for Thibet, on tho 16th July, 1857,.* Tho numerous Catholic 
bishoprics established in the poninsula of Ilindosian since the 
English conquest testify more strongly than all other argu- 
ments to the importance of the services rendered by this con- 
quest to the true frith.t Were you to consult the Congregation 
of the Propaganda at Romo, you would learn from it how delighted 
the ‘priests and missionarics were with the absolute liberty which 
they enjoyed in tho dominions of the Company, whilst atthe same 
time they did not meet with those difficulties which resulted from 
the former patronage of the Portuguese Crown, and from the 103 


* Annales dela Propagation de la Péi, November, 1887. 
+ The last report gives, in the English possessions in India, a total of 19 
hishopg, 780 priests, and 764,849 Catholics, —Zadlet, 26th of September, 1858, 
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gonerous toncessions made not long ago by the Holy Sve to a State, 
whoso spixit of chicanory and usurpation dates from noither to-day 
nor yesterday, but goes back to the tine of theix first sotUloments, 
and form» asad contrast Lo tho title of Aloxt Faithful accorded 
*by tho Popes to the Portuguese Kings. ‘The sworn calumniators 
of modern liborty, the retrospective admirers of orthodox and 
absolute monarchies, will find nothing in the annals of the Anglo- 
Indian Government which calls to mind, even in tho vemotost 
degree, the ten years of imprisonment inflicted at Goa upon the 
apostolic vicars sent by Urban VIII. to Japan, nor the penalty 
of death, which was still in force in 1687, against all thoso who 
should attempt to ponctrate into China without boing previously 
authorized by the Governor of Macao,* 

And, furthermore, the Indian rebels, loss enlightoned, no doubt, 
than thoir advocates in Paris and Turin, made no distinction 
between Catholics and Protestants at Delhi, at Agra, at Cawnpore ; 
they sacked our convents and slaughtored our missionavios just as 
if thoy were Anglicans;+ and these Martyrs had carned their 
glorious fate by the indefatigable devotion and the generous charity 
which they had lavished on the sick and wounded of both oreeds. | 

One thing is cortain, namely, that in all this flood of accusations 
brought against tho British administration by tho home and foreign 
pross, and especially by that of India, which spares nobody, and holds 
its tongue on no subject whatover, no ono has yet brought to light, 
with regard to the time immediately preceding the outburst of tho 
rovolt, one singlo act of cruelty, corruption, or perfidy, which can 
po imputed individually to an English functionary, cithor civil or 
military, ‘This is tho explanation of a fhot of great importance, 
and one which of itself acquits tho English rule of the chargos 
brought against it. During tho poriod of' nearly cightoen months 
whioh tho rovolt has lasted, it has been a pure military rebellion ; 
the civil population has takon no serious part in tt, Txeapt in 

* Seo T, py Crampaany, in the Correspondent, vol. 19, July, 1847, InP. 
Benrrann, Mission du Maduré, p. 321, Man. Luqurr, Letters on the Mtate of 
the Misstons, in the Université Catholique, vol. 81, p, 240. Lfon Paats, 4 
Catholic Question tn India and China, in the Ami de la Religion, July, 1858, 

+ Mgr. Porsico, apostolio vicar of Agra, iclated to the Assembly Crenoral of 
tho Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul, held at Paris on the 10th of Jtly, 1858, 
that, in his vicaiat along, tho insurgents had destroyed a magnitoont onthedial, 
twenty-five churches, two colleges, two asylums for ophans, fivo nunneties, 
besides sahools, day-schools, houses of refuge, &e. Ono can goo by this liat alone, 

whether English :ule has beon projudicial to the propagation of Ontholicism or 
not ; for not one of these establishments dates from before the British conquest, 

+f Bee tho touching testimony rendared by the chaplains of tho Protestant 
gaviigon at Delhi to Father Bertiand; ‘The services and snoiifices of Father 
‘Bertrand will livo in tho memory of the English army till tho Inst day of tho 
last survivor of this aimy.”—Zhe Chaplain’s Narrative of' the Siege of Dethi, 
by Jonx Rovron, M A, “Numbers of couespondents from Cawnpore and ather 
places, in the Times, pay the same lomago to the Catholic ehupinins abtachad te 
the English troops, 
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some fow localities, it has 1efused all co-operation with tho ingur- 
gents,* in spite of the opportunities, and the numerous temptrtions 
which the partial defeats of the English, and the vory Jnnited 
number of their troops, offered it, Far from that, wo know 
that it is owing to the assistance of tho Indian princes and mer-* 
eenaries from races diffrent from those composing the Bengal 
army, that England has been able to contend successfully against 
the rebels, The rovolé has been exclusively the work of the 
Sepoys enrolled by tho Company; and again, in this ense, one 
cannot instangp the smallost act of severity or violence on the put 
of the English officers in authority, which could have provoked tho 
revolt, In order to induce them to revolt, 1b was necessary to 
have recourse to fiotions, none of which atiributed severity or 
injustice to the English officers, but which turned wholly 
upon tho pretended dangers which the icligious faith and tra- 
ditional customs of the Sepoys were incwring, Their evedulity 
on this point is all the more inexplicable, as the most compe- 
tent observers ave agreed in acknowledging that tho English had 
extended to the utmost limit their consideration for tho proju- 
dices of caste, and for the haughty assumption of the Brahming, who 
formed the majority in the Bengal regiments, Indulgence and pa- 
tiality for the Indians have been carried so far as to cause tho 
suppression, in all the native army, of the corporal punishments 
whioh are still in force for the English troops, and of which so 
revolting a use was madein Europe, at the time of tho insurrection 
in the Ionian Islos, in 1849, at the very time whon the workmen 
of London were pursuing with their insults the Austrian General 
Tlaynan, whom they repoached with having eauscd some women 
in Uungary to be flogged.t 2 

Having devoted this Inge spaco to the defence of a people 
unjustly decried, becauso it has tho honour to be almost the solo 
represontative of liberty in modern Europo, it is necessary to bear 
witness to tho just indignation which ought 10 bo excited by the 
oxcessive severity of the punishments inflicted hy the English upon 


* Thia is what the Zadjet, an Irish paper, very hostile to England, fiaukly 
acknowledges ; and whilo 1opionclung tho Company with flauds, with ox- 
eestes and imumeinble abuses, it adds, “Postevity will not believe that o 
revolt of soldias in the pay of the Company, who had awoin fidelity to it, 
and who commenced by cutting the thoats of theit officars, and by slaughtering 
the women and children, and who had for their avowed end the exti pation of 
Christianity in India; could have been spoken of by certain newspapers in terms. 
of sympathy and admitation."—Sist July, 1868, 

+ As to the motives that led to the revolt of the Mussulmang cmbodied at 
the same time as fhe Biahmins in the English amy, it is diffionlt to find any, 
except in tha universal reyival of Mahometan fanaticism that laa everywheae 
shaken the Ottoman empire, and which las podueed the massacia of Dyeddah, 
of Candia, and of Gaza, and that broaks foith oyen nt the very gates of the most 
civilized countries of Chiistendom, in Bosnia, and in Woitrégovina, only two 
ateps off Venice and Vienna, 
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the vanquixhed vebels and the prisoners, I Iow all that can be 
said in exewse of reprisala only {oo legitimate againel savages guilly 
of the most monstrous excosses against so many officers taken by 
surprise and unarmed, and, abovo all, against go. many noblo 
women, pure young girls, and poor liltlo infants slaughtered by 
hundreds, without there being any proypcation 40 such horrors, T 
can understand the rallying cry of the Scotch Iighlanders, al tho 
storming of Dolhi, “Remember the ladies—renember tha babies.” 
Again, I admit that sovovities oxercised in tho caso of soldiors 
taken with arms in thei hands, whose enlistment was voluntary, 
ad who wero bound by a spontancous oath 10 respeob tho chiols 
whom they had massacred, cannot be compared with tho critelties 
inflicied on innocent and hospitable races by the conqucrors of tho 
New World, nor oven with tho soverities deereed by our Fronch 
generals of the Empiro against tho natives of Spain and tho Tyrol,* 
who wore ongaged in the most legitimate of all rovolts; and much 
less still with tho atrocities practised in La Vondéo by the butehers 
of the Convention. But Iam not, for all that, the less convinced 
that the just measure of suppression has beon overstepped, and that 
these executions of conquered Sepoys en masse, continued systoma- 
tically after tho fixst outburst of grief and indignation caused by 
unheard-of atrocities, will imprint an indelible stain upon the history 
of tho English Empire in Jndia* This is no longor justice—~it is 
vengeance, A people truly free ought to Ieavo tho sad privilege of 
cruelty to revolted slaves, A Christian peoplo ought to know that 
it is ab once forbiddon and impossible to contond by means of volri- 
bution with unbelioving races, [t behoves the English gentlemen 
who direct the military and political oporations botwoon tho Indus 
and the Ganges to resist the hateful prompifigs of tho Anglo- 
Tndian press, They have boforo them tho oxample of the noble 
Tayvelook, who, in the proclamation which he addroasod to tho 
sokliors whom ho was loading agains tho murderers of Cawnpore, 
declares, that it becomes nob Qhristian soldiers 40 take heathen 
butchers for thoir patton, 

This namo of [fvyolocl rocalls and sums up ell Uno virtuos whiol 
the Mnglish have oxorcised in thia gigantio strife, and on which 
there would bo casb o stigma for over by an obstinate porso- 
verance in too orucl a measure of chastisomont.s Tfavelock, a pors 
sounge of an antiquo grandour, vosombling in thoir most boautiful 
‘nd irreproachable aspeols tho great Puritans of tho seventoonth 

¥ Tule, for example, the order of tho day, dated 15th May, 1809, published 
by Marshal the Duke of Dantzic against tho insmgents in Tyrol, ‘This deorces 
in the name of the Hmperoi Napoleon, Protectar of Religion, that ovary ‘l'yroleso 
taken with ama in his hand should be shot or hanged ; and that in ovory public 
Pleo ar canton where thoy should find a soldfor dond, all the housor sliould ho 


uirned, and the principal inhabitants hung on a neighbouring treo. 
‘This pass ie is fo he fount in Mayor, Dor dfann von Rinne. Lrnspruck, 18t1, 
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century, who had arrived at the portals of old age before he shone out 
to viow, and was thrown suddenly into a struggle with 2 great peril 
before him and insignificant means wherewith to overcome it, 
stumounted everything by his religious courage, and attained by a 
single stroke to glory and that immense popularity which resounds 
everywhere where the English tongue is spoken ; then died beforo 
he had enjoyed it, occupied, especially in his last moments, us he 
had been all his life, with the interests of his soul and the propaga- 
tion of Christianity in India, and saying to his son, who xan to 
reeoive his last sigh, “I havo boon forty years proparing for this 
day. Death is to me a gain.” Ho figuros worthily at tho head of a 
group of heroes who have shown themselves equal to all diffioultios, 
all dangers, and all sacrifices. Amongst them, grateful England 
loves especially to montion the namos of Nicholson, Barnard, and 
Noil, likewise taken away in the midst of their victories of von- 
geanco ; of Sir Honry Lawrence, the first of the horoes of Luck- 
now, and the man whose energy has presorved tho recont con- 
quosis of the North-West ; finally, to confine myself to spealing 
of the dead, of Captain Peel, that young and noble son of the great 
Sir Robert, equally valiant on land us on. sea,"whose premature loss 
has beon a sort of national calamity, Victims of a atrife wagod 
between civilization and barbarism, thoy ave not foreigners to any 
Christian peoplo; all can admio them without restriction and 
without rosorve. They do honour to the human race, 

And it is not only those oxtraordinary names which we must 
admire; it is the whole conduct of this handful of Englishmen, 
surprised in the midst of peace and prosperity by the most fright- 
ful and unforeseen, of catastrophes, Not ono was prostrated or 
trembled before ihe butchers; all, civilians as well as military, 
young and old, chiefs ard soldiors, resisted, fought, and perished, 
with o coolness and intrepidity which novor failed. It is there that 
tho immonge value of a public education shines forth, such as %vo 
_ havo represented it in tho pages of ow Review, which calls the 
‘young Englishman from his youth to make uso of his strength 
and his liborty, to form associations, to mako resistanco, to fear 
nothing, to be astonished at nothing, and to oxtricato himself by 
his own efforts from all the misndvontures of life, But above all, 
the English womedi, condemned to share tho sufferings, the anguish, 
and, so many of them, the cruel death of their fathers and their 
husbands, have shown the same Christian heroism, ‘The massacre 
of Cawnpore, whore, before being slaughtered, men and women 
bound with cords, obtained as a solitary favour permission to hear 
on their knees the prayers of their Liturgy read by the chaplain 
who was about to perish with thom, scems like a page torn from 
the acts of the fist martyrs. Ono loves to place this scone beside 
the day of fast ond national lumiliation appointed by the Queen, and 
everywhere observed on the 7th October, 1857, when was presented 
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the noblo spectacle of a whole people proslzate before God, lo ask 
of Him pardon and morey, 14 is from such examples and from 
such memories, and not from the revolting and puerilo excesses 
of a bloody system of repression, that England ought to derive 
the strength to resist its enemics, and the certainty of conquering 
them, 


Iv. 


In what T havo already said, I have not pretended to oxplain 
overything, or to justify everything in the recent events in India ; 
T havo not wished to pass judgmont on the past, still less to inspire 
in regavd to the future of that empire a sense of security which T 
am far from shaving. I have wished solely to express my own 
impressions upon a class of events and ideas to which it is impos-* 
siblo not to pay attention when orfo feels some intorest in tho 
future of liberty and justice hore below, All this will servo, besides, 
to oxplain the spirit with which I took part in the principal par- 
liamentary debate on the subject of India during the last session, 

Tt was in the first days of May. Two months had scarcely rolled 
hy sinco the accession of the new Ministry presided over by Lord 
Derby, and tho unforeseen fall of Lord Palmerston, Tho causes of the 
change avo well known, To the universal horror oxcited in England, 
ag olsewhore, by the exeorable attempt at assassination of the 14th 
of January, had succeeded # lively irritation produced by the steps 
of the French Government, and by sundry documents inserted in 
tho Afonitew’, which soomed to rogard English society, whero there 
is no State police, as responsible for the preparations for o crime, 
which all the power and vigilance of the I'rench police had not 
been sblo to prevent, The Government of King Louis Philippo 
might just as well have held England responsible, in 1840, for the 
Boulogne expedition. We belioyo wo can spealr on this incident 
sd# much the more frosly, as our Government, with a wisdom 
that does it credit, has sineo spontaneously given up all idea of 
insisting upon the points which wore then occupying if.* Tho 
right of asylum is regarded by the English people as one of their 
national glories ; and this peoplo is the ove of all others which is 
the least inclined to sacrifice aright to the abuse which can be 
made of it, Besides, this right has been of service to Fronch- 
mon of all opinions and all parties throughout the numerous revo- 
lutions which havo torn modern Franco ; it has been of especial 
use to the difforont dynasties which hayo ruled France, and the 
present Sovercign hassused it with more freedom than anybody. 
Thoyo oxistod, therefore, a feeling of resentment against Lord Pal- 
meraton snd his colleagues on account of the kind of subservienco 


* See for information on this delicate subject, M. de Persigny'a speech to 
the Goneinl Council of the Loire, inserted in tho Mondtewr of tho 20th of 


August, 1858, 
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with which they had veplied lo the Imperial demands, Thera 
yesounded throughout the country ihe old rallying ciy of Lhe wars 
of tho English crown against the Papacy of the Middle Age: 
“« Wolumus leges Anglia mutari.” The House of Commons had read 
for the first time 2 Bill, otherwise perfeotly reasonable and legili- 
mate, designed to facilitate the application of legal ponalties against 
the authors and acoomplices of ovimes committed againgt a foreigner, 
But ‘hit assembly could not resist tho current of public 
opinion ; and on the 19th of Pebrnary, it adopted a vote of censure 
directed against tho conduct of diplomatic relations between the 
two countries. Under the weight of this solomn eonsuve Lord 
Palmerston retired with all his colleagues, 

But it would be strangely to deccivo onoself if ono wero to seok 
in this ephemeral difference hotween Trance and England the trne 
causes of tho fall of a Minister who had onjoyed till then so long- 
continued and powerful a popularity, These causes go deeper, and 
are at once more honourable and more natural. With an old and 
established popularity, aflor a great war speedily and happily ter- 
minated undér his auspices, after a quite recent dissolution of the 
Tfouse of Commons, which had supported him on tho Chinese 
question against the formidable league of his adversaries, and had 
placed him at the head of a larger majority than over, one would 
have believed him quite cortain of power for many years to como, 
But tho high position in which he found himself seoms to havo 
made him giddy. For a long time a shrowd courtio of public 
opiion and its capricos, one would have said that he holioved 
himself thenceforth free to degpiso it and even to bravo it. 
Although he had always succeeded in obtaining the support of 
the majority in the Commons on the question of Jiis forcign policy, 
he had not the less excited amongst a multitude of liberal nud 
sonsiblo minds a lively and incveasing antipathy to this quarrel- 
some and blustering policy, without dignity and without logftal 
consistency-~now affecting a zcal for liborly which did not recoil 
before any rovolutionary sympathy, now adoring and flattering 
absolute monarchy ; a policy which cortainly has done moro 
harm to tho good namo of Kngland than all the abuse of hor 
eslummiators. To these discantents so justly provoked by 
hig foreign policy wore added thoso produced hy his disdainfal 
indifference to tho majorily of tho reforms at home which woro 
ocoupying the attention of the new parties. As loo often 
happens ,with statesmen grown old in tho oxereiso of power, 
he had accustomed himself to overlook all superiority Lut his 
own, to surround hithself with mere honest tractable metio- 
critics, and to imagina that tho quantity of his adherents would 
always sufficiently compensato for their quality, Ife only sum- 
moned to public offico the mombors of a family coterio, and of a 
party of which tho public liad long shown itself weary, and one 
which the Primo Minister ecomed to tnke pleasme in narrowing 
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day by day. In short, that constant good-humour, that cordial 
joviality, that gaiely of high and refined society, by which he 
shines and fascinates in his private life, and which have rendered 
him so much service in the most thorny public debates, appeared 
now to forsake him, Ono would have said that he took ylcasuc 
in enraging his adversaries and in amoying his friends, by the 
‘arrogant and sarcastic tono of his answors lo questions in tho 
Ilouse, It is stated that nothing contributed moro to increase 
tho majority that was formed suddenly against him than the con- 
domptuous irony with which he mot, some days before the vote of 
censure, the question of Mr, Stirling* respecting the famous bequest 
of the Emperor Napolcon I, to the soldier Cantillon, who is 
necused of having attempted to assassinate tho Duke of Wellington, 
All these causes, great and small, when pul together, resulted in 
the lessening and overthrow of the ascendency which Lord Palmor- 
ston had, acquired by his rave capacity, his indefatigable ardour, 
his oternal youthfulness, his incontestible patriotism, All seemed 
solid and intact outside in this great position ; it was nevertheless 
really vegarded"by many minds as undermined, and an unforeseen 
and momentfiry shock sufficed to crumble it. The facts which I 
am about to recount haye made this ruin much more complete and 
lasting than it at first appeared to be, 

In fact, noither Lord Palmerstén nor tho public believed tho 
defoat was final, Lord Derby had received commands to form a 
new Ministry in his capacity of chief of that ancient Conserya- 
tive parly which has nover recovered from the blow which it 
inflicted on itself by refusing Lo follow Six Robert Poel in his courso 
of logitimate progress, and which has never regained o majority 
either in the country or in the Houso, Lord Derby had a staf; 
which had already beon in office, with moro or less success, for 
some months in 1852, ond it was necessary to reeruit it with 
younger, more active, and more intelligent elements, so ds to pre- 
sont a much moro interesting and imposing front of battle than 
tho somewhat used-up colleagues of Lord Palmorston, By the sido 
of powerful orators, such as Mr, Disraeli and Lord Elenborough, 
and haid-working and popular adininistrators, such as Sir John 
Pakington and Mr, Walpole, one saw shine out above all tho 
young son of Lord Derby, Lord Stanley, whom wll parties seemed 
agreed to saluto as tho future popular chief of a great now party, 
and ofa great ministry of conciliation and action, Nevortheless, in 
spite even of the happy début of the new Ministry, its existence 
could not be looked upon as sceure, Only two-thirds of the majority 
which had overthrown Tord Palmerston consisted of the partisans 
of Lard Derby; the other third contained, besides the brilliant but 
numerically insignifieant personages who bear the name of Peelites, 


«Mr, William Sthiny, MLB. is honomably known in the liteamy world by 
his wok on tho Cloister Life of Charles ¥., which was, publiahed bofore M. 
Mignet's, M, Gachard’s, and NM, Pichot's works on this interesting subject. 
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all the Jndependent Liberals, and especially the Radicals, much 

moro advanced in politics than the ordinary Whigs of Lord 

Palmerston’s army, and of course still more so than tho ‘Tories 

ranged behind Lord Derby, This majority might well support for 

some timo a Government which owod its birth to the vote which it 
chad givon ; butit had not promised it any permanent support, Lord 

Palmerston and his frionds wore reckoning on the specdy dis- 

agreements and wearinoss which such a situation could not fail to 

engondor, ‘They only waited for a favourable opportunity to put 
themselves in battle array, and regain a position temporarily com- 
promised by faults which it was easy to mond, and ono which 
they know how to mako strong in profiting by tho lesson thoy 
had reeoived, This occasion was not long in presenting itself, 
under as important and as favourable civowmstances as possible. 
Lucknow, tho capital of the kingdom of Oude, had at longth 
yielded to tho British arms, Tho attontion of England had been 
for a long time fixed on this great town, where six hundved Eng- 
lishmen, and two hundved Englishwomon, besioged in a palace, 
scarcely fortified at all, by sixty thousand murderors and a hostilo 
population of a hundred and fifly thousand souls, hadshown during 
four months an example of courage us heroicas, and more triumphant 
than, that of the defenders of Saragossa, Delivered by Havelock, 
thoy had not been able to keep the fortress immortalized by their 
vatoux, and it had been necessary for a new army, under Sir Colin 

Campbell, to march to wrest from the rebels this city, which was 
at once the citadel and the capital of the revolt.* The taking of 

Lucknow seemed as if is would ensure tho entire submission of tho 
kingdom of Oude, the annexation of which 10 the States under 
the immediate government of the country, has been regarded as tho 
principal cause of the revolt, owing to the discontont which this 
measwe had inspired in a great numbor of Sepoys, who had 
originally come from this country, pnd oulisted voluntarily in the 
Bengal army. In order to ensure this submission, Viscount Can- 
ning, Governor-Gonoral of India, thought fit to publish a pro- 
olamation, dated 14th March, 1858, which’ declared, under tha 
title of annexation to the British territory, the ponalty of absolute 
confiscation of all right of property belonging to the Talookdars,+ 
to the chiefs and to the landed proprietors of the kingdom of Oude, 
with the exception of. six of them, mentioned by name, who had 

aided the English authorities during the rebellion, Ho reserved 

to himself the power of restoring the whole or part of the property 
* We rofer tho ieader for details of the aiogo of Lucknow to the excellent 
description that M. Fongues lns given in the Revue des Denw Monies, Ist and 

Lsth of Joly, 1858. 

_f These aio the great feudatories of the country ; they appear to finve hecr 
originally the keepais of the public trensury, who made thomselves hereditary, 
and owners of the soil, as the judices and the comites of the Lower Empiro, and 
the times previous to Westein feudalism, 
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thus confiseated to those who should show a piompt submission, 
ov an anxious desive to aid the efforts of the Government for tho 
restoration of order and peace, 

Such an act was of a nature to wound deeply, not only the 
deavest interests of an indigenous population of five millions of souls, 
but also the public conscionce of England, iardily, but profoundly 
convinced that respect for the right of property is the base of every 
social right. Above all, astonishment was felt at secing this pro- 
clamation come from Lord Canning—Lord Canning, who, suprised 
in the second year of his administration by the explosion of a revolt 
tho most unforeseen and tho most formigablo which had oyor broken 
out against a forcign domination, had shown himself until then 
superior to the Lorrible difficulties of his situation, and had resisted 
with a constancy tho most noble and tho most Christian, tho san- 
guinary incitemonts of the English in Calouttia against tho rebels 
and against Hindoos in genoral. Tho Anglo-Indian press, oxas- 
perated by the infloxible modeyation of tho Governor-General, had 
fixed upon him, by way of injurious soubriquet, the surname of 
“ Clomenoy,” and called him nothing olso but “Clemency Can- 
ning,” And ib was this man who now decreed, against a people 
en masse, a chastisoment as impolitic ag it was excessive, as ini- 
quitous by its universal application as by its falling so cruelly on 
the posterity alike of tho guilly and the innocent, 

‘Thus, scarcely had the proclamation become known in London 
ere it oxcited a genoral emotion, which found vont on tho very day 
of the publication—the 6th of May—in an interrogatory pub b 
Mr, Bright to the Ohancellor of the Exchequer. My. Disrali 
voplied that tho Governmont had already oxpressed to Lord 
Canning a formal and complete disapprobation of the measure in 
question. But two days later the attention of tho public was again 
absorbad by the appearance, in a London journal, of a document 
slill more strange and surprising, ‘Lhis was a dispatch, in which 
tho Earl of Hlenhorough, President of the Board of Control—that 
is to say, tho Minister of tho Departmont of India-~had, on tho 
19th of April, signified to the Goyernor-Genoral the solemn censura 
of the Home Government.* 

Lord Ellenborough, himself an ox-Govornor-General of India, 
who had been distinguished by tho conquest of the vast provinces 
of Scindo and Gwalior, hnd been removed by the Directors of the 
Gompany, whom the ardour of his ambition and the imprudonce of 
his official language had disquicted. It was tha sole ingtance, I 
believe, in which the Basb India Company had actually used tho 


* Thia dispatch emanated nominally fom the Beciet Committes of the Comt 
of Directors of the Mast India Company ; but the Committeo acted only under 
tha orders and on the responsibility of the Minister, All these complications 
‘of authority have disappeared, as a consequence of the recent suppiession of the 
‘East India Company in ita governmental capacity. 
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supreme veto reserved to it wilh regard to the Viceroy of Tndia, 
the nonination of whom had belonged, since 1784, to the Crown, 
Arival of Lord Derby in his oratorical talent, and one of the mosb 
considerable personages of that statcamau’s Ministry, Lord Ellon- 
borough had always preserved an independonco of manner and a 
brusquerie of speech which had made him distrusted by his allios 
as much ag by his advorsarios, Thoso who have had the good 
fortune to moot him in gociety at the same time with Lord Cauning, 
ean jadgo whether a more complete contrast was ever offered than 
that between the character and attitude of these two viceroys, 
They belong both to history, which has raroly registered a doca~ 
ment more significant than the letter of the one to the other :— 

6, We cannot bub express to you our apprehension that this decicv, pro- 
nounelng the disinhotison of a people, will how difficulties almost iusw mount 
able inthe way of tho 1¢-oatablishinent of peace. 

«7, Tho landholders of India are as much attached to the soil ocenpied by 
their ancestors, and aio as sensitive with respect to the rights in the soil they 
deam themaelyos to possess, as the occupiers of land in any country of wich wo 
have a knowledge. * 

“8, Whatever may be your ultimate and undisclosed intentions, your pro 
clamation will appear to deprive the great body of the people of all hope upon 
the aubject mogt dear to them as individuals, while the subgtitution of our inte 
for that of theirnative sovereign has napurally excited aghinst us whatevor they 
may havo of national focling.” 

Thon, in a series of paragraphs which do not appear to have 
heen intended for imniediato publicity, the Minister, without any 
cixcumlocution, consures Uho annoxation of Oude effected by tho 
English Government under Lord Dalhousie, as well as the facal 
measures which followed that annexation. Ho draws tha condla- 
sion that the war made in Otdo had rather the chaxactor of a 
logitimate and regular war than of a rebellion, and that conse. 
quently tho inhabitants of that country should vathor he treated 
with indulgones than subjected to the mosb rigorous penalty 
which can be inflictod on a conquered people, 

‘Tho dispatch ends thus:— | * 

18, Other conquerors, when they havo suogecded in overcoming resistance, 
hove excepted n fow persons as auill deserving of punishinent, but havo, with w 
generous policy, extended their olemency to the gieal body of the people, 

116. You havo acted upon a different princtpls, You have rosorved's tow 
ns desorying of apeoinl favour, and you have stuck with what they will feol as 
tho severest of punisliment tho mass of tha inhabitants of the country. 
~ 17, We oannot but think that the procedents from which you hava 
departed vill apyenr to have been conceived ina spit of wisdom superior to 
thas which appetrs in the precedent you have mace, 

#18. We desire that you will mitiguto in practice tho stringent severity of 
the decres of confisontion you haye isauod against the landholders of Oude. 

“19. Wo desire to see British authority in India rest upon the willing 
obedience of x contented people ; there cannot be conlentment where there is a 
gonaral confiscation, 

20, Government canngt long be maintained by any force in a countiy 
where the whole people ig renderail hostile Ly a senge of wiong ; and if it wea 
possible ro to maintain it, it would nol be 2 consummation to be desired.” 
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History, I am convinced, will corroborate theso noble words 
but history will also say that ho lo whom they wore adilresset 
was worthy to comprehend and to apply them. Policy, howover 
is not always of accord with history, and justicd itself domande: 
that this solemn act and mmomorable roprimand should not be soir 
to its destination, hor given to publicity, before tho high fune 
tionary who was inoviminated had tho opportunity of justifying o 
explaining his conduct. Consequently there was a sudden oxplo 
sion of surpriso and of discontent. All the world at once per 
ccived that, ab tho least, an excessive imprudence had beer 
committed, in thus disavowing, whilo tho war ,was alill gotng 
on in Oude, all the antecedent policy relative to that comntry. 
and in paralysing by a public reprobation the authority ol 
the man who represented the supromo British power in Indin 
The public was, moreovor, rufled by the haughty and somowhat 
emphatic form in which Lord Ellenborough convoyod his censure ; 
akind of writing which is tho very antipodes of the simple and 
dry style which tho English affect in thoir official documents 
It contributed much to rouse tho minds of mon against he 
author of the dispatch, 

Lord Palmerston and his friends perooived thab the opportane 
moment had arrived for taking tho offensive and commencing against 
the new Ministry pitched battle, of which tho only issue must 
ho to place in Jess imprudent and firmer hands, 1 power so 
slrangely compromised, The natural resentment at their ‘defeat, 
and tho natural ambition of old statesmon supported by a great 
party, suffice, if need were, 10 explain their ardour, Bunt wo 
have no right to doubt that they were also guided by a sontimont 
mor exalted and moredisinterested, and that thedosixe of preserving 
British India from a twofold dogree of dangors and of mischicts, 
inspired tho greater number of the chiefs, and, above all, of tho 
private soldiors in tho army of tho opposition. Ffowovor that may 
bo, the signal of a decisive campaign in tho two Iouses was givon. 
On Sunday, the 19th of May, Lora Palmerston convoked all his 
aupportors 40 © private meoting at his, residence ab Cambridgo 
House, [lis predecossor and rival, tho ever-respectod ohiaf of tho 
old Reform party, Lord John Russell, who had broken with him 
“sinco the nogotiations of Vienna, in 1856, and who shielded’ Lord 
Dorby’s Ministry by his neutrality, how promised hiy coneuvronco, 
The day of atinck was fixed, and officially announced in Parlin 
mont; the paris of the principal assailants wore careflilly dis- 
tributed and atudicd ; to chances of victory and its prdbable 
consequences, wero turned to good account, All annonneod a 
devtain defent for the Government, when a now episode changed tha 
whole face of affairs, . ; 

Lord Ellenborough, ‘apprised by the growing storm of publié 
opinion ag to the mistake which he had committed in publishing hig 
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dispatch, conceived the generous idoa of taking upon hinsolf alone 
the responsibility and tho punishinent of that mistake, Without 
apprising his colleagues, ho sont to the Queen his rosiguation ; and, 
on the 11th of May, he aunouneed in the Tfonse of Lords tho part 
which he had taken, in language too nobly not to be quoted i— 

“TJ wished, he said, that my dispatoh should be published at the same time as 
Lord Canning’s proclamation, becauso I thought it was tle only fit answer to 
be made to tho act of the Indian Goveimmont, and to tho commenta ies sure to 
be passed on it in England and in India, the only means of proving that the 
TIomo Government was determined to follow a policy of meroy, My dispatch 
ig a message of peace to the people ot India; it will ba a source of consolation 
to nll who me now trombling j it will force all officints ta net in the apirié of the 
Government, It is fiom a love of public peaco that I have writton this lettor, 
and that Ihave published it. I ought, porlaps, to have taken tho advice of 
my colleagues on tho question of publication, Ihave nob dono so, and I alone 
am responsible, I felt bound to think of my duty not only to the Ministry, of 
which 1 form a part, bué to the peoplo of India, T have devoted thirty years of 
my life to promote tho real interests of this people, and I did not wish to closo 
my career by sanifoing thom. ‘This question will bo looked at in a diffoyant 
manner in Tada from that in which it is rogavded hore; hore it is a paity 
question between Lord Deiby and Lod Palmeiaton, there it is a question of 
principle between confiscation and may, Cho choles which Patlininent shall 
mako betweon these two principles will sow in India the scads of un endless 
war or the hope of a necessary peace. But as I know that avon in the most 
important ongos it is impossible to hindor personal questions from playing an 
excesaiva part, I havo determined, no far na I am, concerned, to gee fa of 
overy privato considoration, that the real point at issue may alone form, the 
subject of disoussion, IT have tondarad my resignation to her Mhjesty, and it has 
heen acdepted,”” 

A. sncrifloe mado #0 spontaneously and so nobly, should naturally 
have disarmed opinion ; but tho Whigs—thus wo designate for 
brevity tho different elements which group themselyos around 
Lord Palmorston and Lord John Russell—had too well contrived 
their plan of atinok to renounce it so ensily, Tho opportunity 
seomed to them too good, too unlikely to roour, not to malo 
tho most of it in au attompt to taka tho dixeotion of public 
affairs from a Cabinot alrandy cisoveditoul, and gnly ablo to oxiat by 
the tolerance of a majority, of which it was not tho natural repro. , 
sentative, ‘Two liundred mombors of the House of Commotia,’ 
reassembled anow at Lord Palmoraton’s and pledged thomselvos (9 
support the motion of n vote of censure against the Minislos ‘Th 
combat which had boon announced, therefore took placa in tho twa 
Houses on the 14th of May. 


vy. 

In the House of Lords tho voto of consuro was movod by tho 
Earl of Shaftesbury, son-in-law of Lord Palmerston, so long known 
fov his zenl for the religious intorests and the charitable associations 
of the Anglican Ohurch. Never had that illustrious assembly beon 
more fall or animated; never had n greater concourse of strangers 
ordwded that imposing and magnificent intérior ; nevor had a moro 
brilliant galoxy of peoresses ocoupied the upper gallery which 
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surrounds the hall, and from which vise the aiatues of tho barons 
who signed the Greqt Charter. The terms of the censuxe proposad 
by Lord Shaftesbury had been composed wibh prudent roserve, 
Ii in no degree implied approval .of the confiscation deorecd by 
Tord Ganning, and it reserved tho judgment of the Touse until it 
should be informed on the motives of that act; bub it formally 
veproved the premature publication of Lord Ellenborough’s 
“dispatch, as tending to onfesble the authority of the Governor- 
General and to encourage the rebels. The author of tho proposi- 
tion developed it with moderation ; he was supported, among other 
orators, by the Dukes of Somerset, Argyle, and Newonstle, Ono 
loves to seo these great names, which fill tho foudal, political, and 
military history of England, recover and maintain their place at the 
head of a people completely free, and of a community so profoundly 
changed. After them, and according to tho English usage, which 
reserves to the heads of the groat parties or of Lhe administration the 
last word in debate, the case of the Opposition was summed up by Lord 
Granville, President of the Privy Council, and leader* of the Upper 
TLouso under Lord Palmerston’s Ministry, so well adapted to fill that 
part by the graces of his language and the conciliatory cordiality 
of his character. All theso speakers, inwardly awaro of the injury 
dono to thoi case by tho resignation of Lord Wllenborough, invi- 
diously insisted on tho collective and absolute solidity of a 
Onbinot, and pretended to deny a Ministry tho power of 
freoing itself, by the sacrifico of one or moro of its members, from 
tho responsibility of a fault committed and acknowledged. 

Tho Govornmont, said thoy, must be one, homogeneous and indi- 
visible, and it cannot bo allowed tho power of appointing within 
itself a sonpe-gont. J was struck, in attonding the Tlouso, with 
tho danger of these abstract theorios, so absolute and oxtravagant, 
which, avo, through tho intoresta of party or through oiroum- 
stances, imporlod into tho discussions of freo Governments, 
and which, by little and little, become erected into inviolable 
dogmas, Nothing, in my viow, could moro aoriously contribute 
to onfeoblo and digoredit tha roprosontative system, alvetdy 
aufficiontly complicated and difficult to maintain in dquilibrium ; 
ng aro, indeod, all systems adapted to cémmunitics which 
aro doterminod to sustain the righis of intelligoncs, It is 
to tha advorsarios, and not to tho partisans and workers of 
freo inatitutions, that tho task belongs of deducing from a fhlso 


* Thia namo of “loader” {a given cither to the conduotor of the debater; ar 
to tho Minister who is moto spooially charged with representing the Govern- 
ment in oithor of the two Ionses, The first Minister is naturally the 
lender of the House to which he belbngs; in the othor, tho function ja dologated 
to the best spent amongst tho Ministois who sit thers, Under Lord 
Palmeraton, who ig not a peor of England, Eat) Ginnvillo was the leader of the 
Uppor Iouse ; under Lord Derby, il is My. Disraeli who is the leader of the 
‘House of Commone, 
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Jogio those chimerical ombavrassmonts. I comproliended and liked 
fur bettor thoso Lostimonics of lively and affectionate solicitudes which 
all lnvishly expressed for tho honour and geo namo of Lord Can- 
ning. There was something touching and peculiarly equitable 
in this dovotion to the absent, espeotally as ho was chiurgod, 
ata distance of 3000 lexguos from his country, with the care of 
governing millions of souls; a man whosd courage, wisdom, 
and humanity had done honour to tho office which ho fills, and 
which is assuredly the most imposing that in our days a firce 
people ean confide to mortal hands, Sun of the grent oralay who 
was the first Minister of Goorgo IV.,—the contemporary and vival 
of our Chateaubriand, —Lord Canning has shown himself worthy 
to benr the namio of his father ; and overy ono instinctively shared tha 
fooling which animated his friends, when they snid to tho Govern- 
mont: “You have tho right, itis your duty, to reel him if ho 
has done ill; but you havo no right to striko him through his 
honour and his dignity Lofore ho hag been able to oxplain himsolf, 
in presonce of a country slill moved by gratitude for his services.” 

‘one amongst the ministorial speakers made any show of con- 
testing the sorvices rendered by Lord Canning ; bul Lord 
Ellenborough, disengaged from all foar of compromising his col- 
leagues, replaced tho quostion, with all his onorgy and his habitual 
cloquonco, on ita tuo basis, If the publication of the dispatch 
was wrong, he said, he alone must be responsible for it, since his 
colleagues know nothing of il, and as ho was no longer Minister, 
there was nothing more to say or to do on that point ; but tho 
dispatch in itself was useful and necessary :— * 


Tho configention pronounced against tho proprictors of Oude ts not a simplo 
mennog; it is a retro-notive act, striking at awholo people, Nuthing like it has 
been seen in England for 800 yonva, nothing sinco tho timo of William tho Con- 
quoror, But, it ixanid wo live had conflacition in Treland, Cortainly there mo 
portions of that island that have heon three times confiscated, And what has 
hoon tho regult? Tsit pence? Yu itprospority 7 Tu it not provisely to coufson- 
tion that all the disnstors of Ticland have boon nttribulad by all yofleoting minds ? 
In Tindostan, which has been tho soono of so many conquests and'so many 
changes of dynasty, privnte property has always beon roupeoted, Ihave boon 
yoproachod with haying mysclf confisented tho lexritory of the Amecis of Seinde, . 
My Lords, T struok a blow at tho princes of tint country boenuso they, weld 

wilty of trangon to the English Crown, because they had attacked the British 
Reuldent immediately aftor the conclusion of a treaty, Not ar arm was raised 
agaiush usyafker, tho battle, when thie Inst of tho Amecta succumbed to us, 
Two mmonthenaffioed ta bring the country inlo subjection ; and at the present 
yhoment thord ig no country in Hindostan which acknowledges our Empire moro 
peaceably, or which furnishes us with more faithful allies. Why?  Boonnso 
proparty has been respected. . . . . I havo acted in accordance with 
tho example and the advico of my gront and noble friend the Inte Duke of 
Wellington, ‘His son has Jalely commupicated to me an_uitpublished letter of 
the late Duke's written by him when he commanded in Tria, in which.I find 
the following words ;-—* fim for an amnesty as regards all inferior agents, 
We shall nevor succeed in this country if we persevera in a perpetual hostility 
towards all tho amall agents compromised in the struggle cnvried on against us 
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‘and our allies,’ , It is sata that we ought to wait for the oxplanation of Tord 
Canning. Tanswer that Lord Canning, who waa porfootly awaro that Lucknow 
would be taken, ought to have given his explanation beforo taking thia atop, 
But, my Lode, thero ave things Uhat admit of no explanation ; and confisea- 
tion gs ono of thom. You have cumnsoation bofore you in ita naked hidcous- 
nesy, which nothing can covor over or excuse, It is tho most cruel punishment 
that can be inflicted on a country, 1 nm told tint my dispatch tonds to 
weaken the authovity of tho Covemnor-General, Cortainly i¢ tnkea fiom ita 
grext power for ovil, but it givos it a gientor atill for good. Whon Lord~ 
Canning reccives my dispatch, I hops he will change hia advisers, 1 do not 
helievo that this proclamation ia the wok of Lord Canning ; it is too contrary 
to all that T kuow of him, IIo must have leon led away by those who have 
learned nothing and forgotten nothing, and who think Uhat after this terrible 
convulsion no chango is to be mado in tho abuses of the civil power in India, 
I havo wished onco for all to teach those persons that justice and a vespeat for 
popular rights are the chief piinciples which our Govanmont will insist on 
all its agents in India observing, It is anid that I shall encomago tho robela 
in thoiv reaistance, It is oxnotly the opposite of this that T havo intended, 
and that will really happen, The one-and-twonty roginents of Sepoya rcoruited 
in Oude, who aro nb present scattered over the country, wnd all the other rebels, 
will fight dasporatoly to the last man, and like persons who have a rope on their 
nock, when they hoar thia proclamation, robbing thom of their homes, T havo 
wished to take the rope from off thelr neck, I have wished to make them onco 
more ane: Thave wished to offer thom the chance of rotirning into thelr villagos 
and finding thero their homes untouched. It is a mossago of peaco and moroy 
that T hava thrown into this son of fire, .... It remains to be seen whothar 
you wish that tho war in India should novor havo an oud, If Partiamont, by 
the voto proposed to it, allowa tho peoplo of India to suppose thit you approve 
the prinolples of the proclamation, and that you disavow the principles of my 
dispatch, you will have in India a social war, You havo succeeded in alt your 
wars that have been moroly political, but Ido not hesitate to doolare, that in 
ay sooinl war we shall ond by boing conquered.” 

The Earl of Dorby, the Primo Minister, while paying his homago 
to the character and to the sorvices of Lord Canning, and while in- 
sisting on the frot that tho Govornmont had boon no party to the 
publicity promaturely givon to Lord Ellenborough’s aeoatall was nob 
tho loss oxplioié in his adhesion to tho doctrines Inid down. by Lord 
Ellenborough on the subjoct of the confiscation, and on the systom 
which’ ought to bo pursued with rogard to tho native populations, 
* Tho question is raised,” he said, “botweon pardon and confisention, 
with vogard Lo © country whore evory landed proprietor isa soldier, 
and ovory soldier is a proprietor, Wo avo for pardon, If you oon- 
denn us, England will not have onough troops to assure the spfoty 
of Englishyuloin India,” Inthe discourse of thonoblo lord, who loves, 
as all know, to omploy against his antagonists porsonal argumont 
and savenam, ono remarks o trait of mannorg ‘thoroughly English, 
He thought to mako it a vopronch against tho religious Lord 
Shaftesbury, that he beoamo tho organ of a Parliamontary meoting 
held at the houso of his fathov-in-law on tho precoding Sunday,— 
a day which had not beon, according to Lord Derby, oxolusively 
conscerated to religious occupations, Lord Shaftesbury fell so com- 
promised by this reproach, that ho thought himsolf obliged to insort 
in the journals an exach compte rendu of the manner in which ho 
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had employed the whole day of Sunday, during which the frequonoy 
af his liturgical ocoupations left him not the least place for a veoren- 
tion so profane as that of whioh he had been believed guilty, 

At two o'clock in the morning tho Ifouso divided. Until 
the last moment the result of the debate appeared doubtful ; but 
after the votes had been taken of those Peors who wero presont, and 
of those who were absent and voted by proxy,? it was ascertained 
that the censure moved against the Ministry had been rejected by a 
majority of 167 against 158, This fecblo majority of nino votes, 
jn an assembly wharo the Conservative party, of which Lord Dorby 
is the acknowledged leador, has always been in the ascondant, suf 
ficiontly indicated the extreme danger to which his administration 
was oxposed, A victory obtained with such difficulty in a Tlouso 
where he believed himself sure of a majority, promised an almost 
certain defeat in tho one where two-fifths at the most acknowledged 
him for their leader, Farfvom being discouruged by the issno of their 
first encounter, tho followers of Lord Palmerston only saw in it tho 
forerunnor of the success, on tho results of which theyalrendy counted, 
The most carefully prepared calculations as to the issue of tho 
debate, showed the numbor of the probable majority to vary from 
fifty to oighty ; and this, according to the antecedents or known 
predilections of various membors of the Touso of Commons, ought 
at once to restore tho compromised authority of Lord Canning, 
and to avenge the recent dofeat of Lord Palmerston, by renewing 
against his suocessors the vote of consuro under which he had suc- 
cumbed three months previously. Within a week, whispered the 
newspapers of tho late Ministry—onorgetically seconded by the 
passionate attacks of tho Z'imes—within a week, the Ministry of 
Lord Dorby will have ceased to exist. Novertheless, in theso 
hypothetical caloulations they lost sight of the eventual disposition 
of tho new party, which, under the name of the Independent Liberal 
party, was gradually separating itsolf from tho old party of Whig 
and Roformors, too easily bound in vassalage to the ascondancy of 
Lord Palmerston, A. tendonoy to join this party had been dis- 
played move and more every day, not only by thoso uncertain and 
fastidious spirits who ave to bo found in the bosom of every 
assembly, but also by a leading portion of the followers and col- 
Jeagues of the late Sir Robert Peo}, and by more than half of tho 
Trish Catholic members, who wore justly irritated by the indiffo. 
rence and enmity of the great Whig lenders to the interests of 
their country aud their religion, ‘These outsiders moved and com- 
bined, on their side, in expectation of tho decisive conflict ; and tha 
journals signified pretty clearly that their support had not been 
promised without reserve to the plans of the Opposition, 

However, in these preliminary agitations, as in the officin! 

* This proxy orn only be ontiusted to s Peer present nt the discussion, who 
employs it ot his pleasure, 
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deliberations, everything is dono with an oponnoss and froodom 
that nothing altors, and it is obviously nob a question of plots and 
intrigues, but of loyal and logitimato strugglos, in which tho wholo 
public is bound to aid and to participate, Lt is not alone a knot 
of politicians, it is tho nation whom those strugglos divide snd 
avouse, Parliament and tho pross, tho aristocracy and tho 
public—tho spectators and tho actors, avo equally interested and 
Jed away. Political vitality ciroulatos in ovory parb; in ovory part. 
glows the fooling of a grant comunity of froo and enlightened 
mon, who doliborate directly ov indircotly upon intoveats the most 
worthy to ocoupy them, who do not imagino that any ong can 
vogulate their affairs botter than thoy can thomsolvos, and who do 
not in any way undorstand how any ono could charge himself to 
govern for thom, amidst thom, and without them, But if theso 
questions passionately animate ovorybody, they ombitter no ono, 
In this caso, as in others, I found it proved oven to satioty, how 
the rociprocal courtesy of parties and individuals overcomes and 
outlives the asperity of politics, In the first place, intentions 
and plans of attack are frankly communicated, down to tho 
documents which ave to form tho basis or tho protoxt of tho 
discussion, All tactios which tun upon a stealthy coup-de- 
main, ov upon masked batteries, would bo dofeated by tho universal 
vising of public opinion. Morcovor, the most openly-declayedl 
adversaries, tho most oxasporated rivals, make it a point of honour 
not to prolong and to carry into privato and social life tho hostili- 
tios of public lifo, ‘Chings tho most disngrocnblo and tho most por- 
sonal are exchanged aoross the floor of tho {Touso of Lords or Com- 
mons—oxaggeratod acousations, bantorings & outrance—but in tho 
ovening tho combatants dino with oach othor and meob in tho samo 
drawing-room. Above all things, they hold to boing gontlomon and 
mon of tho world, and of tho same world, and to tho principle 
of nob envonoming tho whole of oxistonco with tho animosity of an 
unpleasant conflict, It was not xo in Franco, ag wo may remombor, 
whon a publiclifo oxiated and agitated our minds, Jfvom what doos 
this difforonco aviso ? Without doubt from this,that the wholo world 
of England is of ono mind, not only upon fundamental quostions of 
the conatitution and social organization, but alsa upon tho cou 
dition and tho result of the contoat of tho day. Pooplo combat with 
ardour and passion ; but tho prizo and the issuo of the combat povor 
change the ground on. which they combat, nor affect tho conquas}s 
happily and definitively nchioved for all, Politioinns diaputo tho 
temporary possession of power, and thoy hotly pursuo the triumph 
of a debate or of an opinion ; but no one thinks of imposing his 
opinion upon his opponents, or oven on his noighbours, whothar 
they will or not, on prin of. oxiling thom from publio life, and 
dviving them back into nothingngss if thoy have the temority to 
be neither convinced nox cowed, . ; 
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The motion of censure presented in tho House of Commons was 
drawn up with the same prudence as that in the ILouso of Poors, 
It was not an oxpress approval of the proclamation of Lord 
Canning, but a divect and formal disapproval of tho judgment 
pronounced by the Government on that act. Its author was Mr. , 
Cardwell, one of the most distinguished members of the Pcelito 
party; frithful and devoted friend of Lord Canning, and a man. 
80 uuivorsally esteemed that no one could suspect him of being 
unduly influenced by Lord Palmerston, or*capablo of sacrificing 
moral and national interests to the spirit of party, 

Tho first day of the discussion—the lth of May—oflered 
nothing remarkable save the brilliant début of 2 Government 
sporker—Sir ugh Cairns, the Solicitor-General, one of those 
rising men of liboral stamp with whom Lord Derby had the 
tact to reinforce his Government, Ho occupied himself in 
showing that tho discussion having once been opened, it was 
impossiblo to abstain, as the Opposition wished, from passing 
judgment on the measure taken by Lord Canning, If that measure 
‘was wise and just, how was it that the Opposition refused to 
approvo of it? If it was notso, how make it a cvimo in the Govorn- 
mint to have blamed it? But those who have not the courago to 
approve of the confiscation should at least abstain from blaming 
thoso who condomn it. ‘The Governmont, at least, has a firm 
conviction, and expresses itself openly; its adversaries have not 
any conviction, and they dave not put their opinion in a clear 
shape, ‘ Becoming the aggressor in his turn, Sir Hugh Cairns 
keonly reproached Ma, Vornon Smith, the Indian minister 
under Lord Palmerston, and the predecessor of Lord Tllon- 
Porough, for not having communicated tho private letter whicl: 
Lord Onnning had addressed to tho statesman whom he believed 
to be still Minister, announcing his intention of publishing 
tho famous proclamation, A. slanding and a natural usage 
domands that the outgoing ministors shall, without resorvo, com- 
municate to their successors all documénts relative to their frme- 
tions whioh may come into their hands after thoir resignation, 
Lord Clarondon had quite recently done this with regard to 
Lord Malmesbury. In violating this custom Mr, Vernon Smith 
hyd sevorely wounded publio feeling, and had provoked many 
reoriminations within the House and out of doors; and although 
the Jotter itself contained nothing really important, the somewhat 
malignant and derisive receptions given to the explanations which 
Ma, Vernon,Smith repeated, must have presented to attentive ob- 
servers the first symptom of the confusion amongst the majority, 
the first sign of the uncortainty of theresult so confidently announced, 
Tt was, however, in this'first sitting that Lord John Russell stood 
forward to reinforce the Opposition with his important suffrage in 
supporting the motion of censnve, He insisted that the Ministers 
could not separate themselves from the conduct of Lord Ellon- 
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borough, he dwell on the danger to which this conduct would 
expose the security of the British possessions in {ndia, and, finally, 
on tho moral strength which our adversaries must derive from tho 
blame poured upon the annexation of the kingdom of Oude, Tor. 
tified by an adhesion s0 desirable within the Louse, and assured of 
a still moro officacious supporb oul of doors through tho immenso 
circulation of the Ztimes, the double cause of Lord Canning and of 
Lord Palmerston still had overy chanco of a spocdy and completo 
success, 

Novortholess, at tho next silting—tho 17th of May—a niembor 
who sits on the samo sido with Lord John Russell rose to vosist 
him, Tn his porson tho fraction of indepondent Liberals mado its 
appearance in the debate. ‘This was Mr, Roebuck, ono of tho most 
daving, the most,listened to, and tho most popularly cloquont of 
English speakors, It was he who had inflicted tho rudest blows on 
the foreign policy of Lord Palmorston in the lour of his triumph, 
and he now stood forward in the attompt to defoal his tactios and 
to thwart his plans, Mr, Roebuck too often makes tho mistalo of 
compromising tho success of his idoas, and tho authority of his 
voice, by onunoiting opinions in themsolyos excessive, and what 
is more, expressed with a stiffness and oxaggaation that add to 
the repulsion which they inspire, Ifo took no jane to avoid this 
unlucky habit in this memorablo discussion, Jn maling allusion 
toa Billalroady before the {Louso, which had for its objeot to 
yomove from the Mast Indin Company the Uovernmont of 
Hindostan and transfer it to the Crown, ho thought fit to suy that 
“the Crown” was no more than a chimera, and in yoalily ineant 
the TLonsa of Commons, sinco the powor attributed to the Crown, 
was virtually exorcised by the ITouse. 

This dootrino was at once imprudent and inoxact; for ib is 
dangerous thus 10 condense under tho form of abstract maxims tho 
gradual and qualified consequonces of tho dovelopmont of liberty ; 
and if the preponderance for couturics past of tho Tous of 
Conimons is incontostiblo, ib is not the less untrue lo any that the 
powor of resistanco in the Poors has been annihilated, wd that the 
Crown does not prosorvo an immonas prestige and an aubhorily the 
sirongor sinco it is reserved for groat occasions and solemn deci- 
sions. In this discourse, howovor, Mr. Roobuole lifted himself fix 
above tho vulgar pro-ocoupations of personal or national politios, No 
one had as yet ontored upon tho question with 80 arta frankness 3 
no one had as yet marked so clearly the importanee of this question, 
the sacred character of the principles which it involved, and the 
danger of subordinating those principles to tho intexeats of party. 

‘We romember,” he said, “that magnifloont sketch, in tho Iletory of Cbhon, 
whero ho traces the plotitue of Roman groatiess, and where he shows that tha 
hundiod and twenty millions of Ltalians aud provinolals conquered by Rome, 
formed the vastest union of men who have evor ohare one and tho suino rule, 


Our Tndian Empiro ig atill more vast, it comits venrly two hundied milllons of 
subjects ; and it is for us now to decide whether this immonse empite shall bo 
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govornod according to the principles of houour and virtue, or with tho solo ond 
of inciensing the powor of England, J am an Lnglishan, but there are things 
which to ma ae more scered and greater than the greatness of Haglund, and 
among these things I reckon the progress of mankind in instruction and ty the 
practice of virtue and honow, ...... We me asked to make the happiness 
of two hundred millions of mon subordinate to a pmty mancouvre.  T will not 
lend myself to this. I wih to look at the interests of all theso millions of ny 
fellow-men withoné regard to the ministerial question. Wo ontered India as 
simple meichanta ; little Ww little we haye conquered all this vast region ; hut 
wo have not been able to «lo this without sacrificing too often the principles of 
justice, We have been 1Apacions, Wo have heon aiucl, wo haye beon unjust, 
+. e+ Those ae truths disugreenble to aay, but they are trutha, Wo Ihave 
a yroat interest in raling Ovor Indio, we have a still greator interest in the rule 
of juation and of truth ; there is 1 way of making our Empiro lawful, and there 
is only ono: it ia to labour for tho happiness of the people whom wo goyorn, and 
tho fliat condition of this happiness ig to bo indulgent and moroiful,” 


Lot us say to the honour of the assombly which listened to those 
words, pronounced with emotion and offort by a speaker visibly 
suffering from illness, that cach phrase which we have just quoted 
was interrupted by energetic cheors, and that not s murmur 
yvose to botray tho suseoptibilities of an unquiot or wounded pa- 
triotism, A flor having ostablished and confirmed tho distinotion al- 
ready onunciated by Lord Ellonborough, botween the rebellion of the 
Sopoys and tho war mado upon tho inhabitants of Oudo, My, 
Roebuck enlarged upon. the folly and crime of the confiscation, 
and thus summed up his opinion — , 


«Lord Eflenborough has heen reproached, first, for having made an answer at 
all to Lord Canning’s proclamation ; then, for haying made an answer which 
ought uot to have been mado ; and lastly, for having published this anawer. I 
maintain that he was bound to aoud an answol, that his anawor was a good ono, 
and thet lt ig on us and not on him thet falls tho responsibility of publication, 
Ib was in this Louso that the quostion regarding this proolamation was pub Lo the 
Coveimenf, and whon onco the question was asked, it was right that the 
answvor should ho known ; and it was vory proper to wish to know it, It is 
a duty of our Govornment to let the publia kuow all that happens, and as yot 
this is not sufliciontly dono, Lt wonld bo botter that the public know dty 
by day whab tho Goveinmont is doing ; for want of that wo mo lod blindfold 
into all aovts of mistakes, ‘War tukos us by surprito, nnd we are told that wo 
muaé not compromisa the country by our aucioxity, ‘Chon comes pongo, aud wa 
ure told thet we take up tho point 100 Into; when it is really important that wo 
should know ovorything, wa aro stopped short in tho namo of the public iu- 
teresb; and we wo not tokt all until it is useless to know it, You wieh to 
pacify Indin, You will not succaci, excepting by the aystom indicated in Loud 
Ellonboough’s digpatoh, ‘Chis diprtch onght to ba printed in lettorg of gold, 
for ib ts the nat, and expresses the thought, of an honest man. I know England 
very little, if ono day or other sho doos not think so. As to the pavty question, 
why should wo call to potvor a miniater whont wo have very Ietoly qeoted from 
office Leonuse tho honour of England lad been in danger in his hands? Tho 
people of England has nothing good to oxpoct from that quarter, ‘Clio progt css 
and the liberal refo, ms which we desite for tho welfarg of the masaes, will be much 
more casily obtained from thowwoalk and dependent Government which now sila 
on the mintsterial _bonohes, than from powerful and anogant mon who sit 
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And with his finger ho pointed out, in tho midst of cheers, 
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the honch on which sai, impassible and sovono, Lord Palmorston, 
surrounded by his old colloagues in, office, 

Many of theso,. and capecially tho Jato Chancallor of tho Ex. 
chequer, Sir Cornewall Lowis, and tho lato First Lord of tho 
Admiralty, Sir Charles Wood, oxerted themselves, nob withoub 
talont, to replace the question on the movo restricted ground from 
which tho rough franknoss of Mv, Roobucle had vomovod it, Bub 
with the best desire to bo impartial, 1 find nothing to ilo in their 
speechos, Like all the advocntes of tho volo of consure, they dwell 
on the position in which Jiovd Canning had been placed, and on 
tho ingratitude displayed towards # man who had saved and dono 
honour to the Unglish velo in India. Less reserved than tho 
terms of the motion itself, they allowed thomsclyos to defond tho 
proclamation, inasmuch gs, according to them, tho confiscation 
which it pronounced did not apply to the mass of tho rural 
population, but to those relel lords whose violonco and, usurpation 
alono had put them in possession of their estates.* ‘Tho Minis- 
torial speakers, on the contrary, maintained that, besides tho 
great talookdars and zomindars, who repregonted a térritovial avis- 
tiooracy, thero wore in Oudo a host of small Innded proprictors 
handling alternately the plough and tho sword, who would ovi- 
dontly bo injured a tho samo timo with tho great foudatorios hy 
the absorption of all right of proporly in the State, 

It must bo admitted that theso obsorvations, so contradiolory, 
but so important, wore less alionded to than tho eccontricitios of 
the young Sir Robert Peol, who, sinco ho has entered into public 
life, has used the great name which ho bears to arrogale to him- 
self the privilogo of saying disagrecable wubhs to ovorybody, 
with an wnceremonious livoliness, against which dofonco ix dil 
floult. ‘This time, noyertholess, the violent invective which ho 
addressed to Lord Pelmorston, to whom ho had been so long u 
subordinate in diplomacy and in the Govornmont, injured his 
illustrious adversary loys than himsolf But ho had moro sucooay 
whon without circumlocution he pointed out to tho oppononty 
of the Ministry the danger that began to show itsolf in the hovizon, 
This danger was tho dissolution of the Houso of Commons ; an 
extreme measuro, no doubl, aftor a dissolution shill so recont, bub 
one which the Earl of Derby had tho right’ of proposing to tho 


, 
* A rotuin, cited in the course of the discussion, shows that in tho kingdom 
of Oudo thoro existed two hundred and forty-six foudal forirossoy, armod with 
four hundred and govonty-six pieces of ennnon, and belonging to tho talookdans 
thontened with confiseation, It will bo poceived that foudality ng an inatie 
tution, proper and natural to the Indo-Crrmanic racos, exists in tho ningteonth 
sentury on the borders of tho Gangos under tho samp form whioh it alll nasmned 
in tho aixteonth contury on the borders of the Rhine. Nothing indood surprised 
me moro, during the whole of this debate, than to find among all the spankery 
1 total absence of notions precizeand uniyorsally accopted on the nature of real 
property in Hindostan, 
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Queen, in order to make the country itself judge hetween his policy 
and tho hostile majority in Pavliamcnt.* In this Sir Robert Peel 
gave oxpression to an apprehonsion which gained ground moro and 
move; and he pronouneed distinctly, in the name of the advanced 
liberalism which he professes, the hopo and the certainty of seeing. 
the Liboral clectors sustain tho groat principlos of justice and 
humanity pvoclaimed in tho dispatch of Lovd Ellenborough, rathor 
than tho manouvres of a party which sacrificed those principles to 
the fevorish impatience for a new tenuro of office, 
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Novortholess, in tho midst of these dobates, which in so greab a 
degree absorbed tho attention of all England, which oallod tor tho 
intervention of all the ominent statesmen of tho day, and which 
vevealod a situation becoming more and more uncertain for the 
parties, old and new, that divide the Government of the country, 
there occurred an interlude, which too well paints the British 
charactor not to find a placo in this narrative, 

At the opening of tho sitting, on the 18th of May, a partisan of 
Lord Palmorston, Capiain Vivian, makes a proposal that tho 
Tfouso shall not meet on the following day, Tle counts upon 
the whole Ministorial and Conservative party for the supporl of 
his motion, and ho presumes that Mr. Disraeli, Chancelldr of tho 
ixchequer, and leader of tho Iouse of Commons, who had so 
ofton drawn from his quiver the barbed shafts of his eloquenco 
against his political adversaries, will voadily assist in tho exploits 
of another archer on another arena, 

What can bo tho menning of this strango interruption? It is, 
that the following day Epsom races take place ; that theso races 
have fox their principal object the grand rnnnal prize oallod (it is 
nol vory well known why) the Derby; that Lord Dorby, who is ub 
oneo tho Prime Ministor, tho first orator, and tho firs sportsman 
in England, is one of tho competilors for this prizo; and that tho 
horso upon which ho xolios to win is dalled Vowophilite (signifying 
in Anglo-Greok, aroher), and that, lastly, this reco is the objoct of 
popular, and it may bo seid national, intorost, in which all classes, 
high and low, political and industrial, take part with that univorsal 
and passionate anxioty, which the anoiont Greeks, the Romans, 
and the Spaniards at tho present day, have shown for speotacles of 
a similar naturo but loss innocent, “ ‘These avo the Olympic games 
of England,” Lord Palmorston onco said; snd no more exact 
definition can bo given, 

The TLouse adopts unanimously tho motion of Captain Vivian, 

* It will bo remembered that tho Houso had been dissolved hy Lord Pals 
meiston, in 1857, aftor the voto of a majority ndyeise to the China war. ‘Tho 


now olootions had produced a largo majoilty altogether fuyounble to the focign 
polioy of Lovd Palmerston, 
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and it adjourns for the sako of repairing en masse to Epsom 
Downs. Members put their woll-conned spocches in their pockets, 
and hang up their eloquence on 2 peg by the side of party spirit. 
Everybody is agreod for ono day to forgot India and England. [tb 
is no longer « question if India shall bo governed by contiscn- 
tion or by conciliation, if England shnll ov shall nat retain Juord 
Derby as Prime Minister, but only if the horso of Lord Derby 
is to win the vaco whioh boars his name, end in which tho whole 
country ig interested, 

Since the Sovereign ILouse bids xdiou for one day to serious 
affairs, let us do tho same ; lob us follow it to Mpsom, and attach 
ourselves to @ group of mombors of Parliamont quilo rosolved 
to vote one ngainst another to-morrow, bub still move resolved 
to amuso themsolyes together on this joyous eve of a dooisivo 
batile, 

Tt is well said that he who has not witnessed a Derby day has 
not seen England; and it is the Derby day that leaves littl 
veagon for incessantly vopeating that the Unglish know not how to 
amuse themselves, and amuso thomselves with spirit, and at tho 
samo time with order and decency. Whoover has acon tho wo or 
threo hundved thousand inhabitants of London and its onvirons 
asgombled on a sunshiny day of spring upon the groon slopes of 
Epsom Downs, whoovor has wandered among those oquipages of 
every posaible description, among thoso booths, those arena 
oichestias and theatres, thoso tonls Ledeoked with flags, in that 
ocean of bipeds and iat ae will return fully convinced of 
two things not generally admitted ; fist of the honest and expau- 
sive gaioty of tho great majority of that immonsa crowd ; then of 
the great equality which draws togethcr, on Uhat day ad least, tho 
anost different conditions of sociaty, Princes of tho Blooil, Poors of 
tho oldest lineage, avo ohoele by jowl with donkey-drivas and 
gipsies, and mix oven in the popular games which fill tho womy 
intorvals betwoon the races, Nowhero, not oven mmongsb us, is thero 
xeon a confusion of ranks s0 decided, Nowhoro, again, is thoro a 
gaicty, » good humour, # deconcy more like tliat which so honow 
ably distinguishes onr working olasses, when ongagod in thoir 
periodical nnd official ontortainmonts, In tho midst of this joyous 
and animated crowd wo might imagino oursolvos in France. But 
this illusion disappears the momont ono rocolleola tho absonco of 
any official programme and of all intervontion of the authorities, 
Té is private onterprise which has done all, announced ail, fore+ 
seen and arranged all ; it is private subsoription that has provided 
for all expenses, Barely a handful of policemen, unarmed, and, as 
it wore, lost in tho midst of the orowd, romind us of the slight 
precautions taken against possible disorder, By theso charac- 
tevistios we instantly recognise England. 

On the journoy to Epsom, as during tho fow previous days, all 
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convorsation turned on tho strange coincidence botween the poli- 
tical destiny of Lord Derby and his chances on tho turf Ag on 
the ovening before in Parliament, his name is in overy mouth } 
and in the issue of the race about to como off, people take pleasure 
in seoking a presage of his victory or defeat in the vote of tho 
aticeceding day, An opinion, rather generally ctadited, ascribed to 
the noblo Earl a moro anxious yolioitude for the success of his 
horse than for that of his party. Io isnot supposed to have much 
taste for the cares and fatigues of the premiorship, an office ho had 
already hold, and which seomed to inspire him sith little regret. 
Tt could scaveoly add a new charm or additional brilliancy to his 
lofly and unassailable position as a great Peer and a great orator 
Chief of ono of the very fow families among the English avistocracy 
that dete fram tho timo of tho Plantagonets, fourteenth Harl and 
Peor of his name, Chancellor of the University of Oxford, placed by 
the happy union of rank and talent amongst that handful of men who 
are beyond rivalry, of whoso names no ono is ignorant, and whose 
mori no one contests, thero remains to him no social distinction to 
acquive—not oven the blue ribbon of tho Garter, But tho blue, 
ribbon of the turf (for so the priza at Epsom which boars his name 
js onlled), this is what appears to ail, aud to him particularly, the 
logitimato and natural object of ambition, Will he win—yos or 
no? Such is the question the solution of which ocoupies evory 
mind, and draws into the thick of the crowd all the politionl and 
diplomutic notabilities—amongst others, Marshal Pélissicr, who so 
nobly represonts our country and army, and onjoys with our 
neighbours so great and so jusé 2 popularity. 

Lot us follow them into the paddock ; that is to say, the reserved 
enclosure, whero, before tho staré, they exhibit the horses that avo 
entered, Attention is allowed for a momont to wander on this or 
that horgo ; but it is above all on Lord Derby and the horse which 
carries his fortuno that all oyes axe bent, Thero ho is} Which? 
the man ov thé horse? Thoy are both thore ; but scarcoly has the 
horgo appeared when tho andn is forgotton. ‘The famous animal 
is paraded at a slow pace, ax if to oxposo in dotail all the advan- 
tages which must asswo the victory to him and his master, and. 
do tho innumerable army of betters, who have risked their money 
onhis head, A numerous group of political men, mingled with 
connoisseurs of another dosoription, follow with a gravity quito 
comical, and an attention almost xeligious, every movement of the 
animal, I had tho satisfaction of recognising there one of the most 
axdent defenders of Church and Stole, an Anglican of the old 
school, the same who was some timo afterwards to do me the 
honour of pointing mo out to the [Louse of Commons, as pleading 
tho cause of civil and religious liberty, with no other object than that 
of reducing England and france under tho dominion of the Josuits.* 

* Spocch of Mr, Nowdegate, in the House of Commons, 2lat July, 1858, 
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Ife seemed completely to lave forgotton the dangars of tho Esta- 
blishod Churoh, and tho formidable progress of popory, go wb- 
sorbed was he in the contemplation of the points of Zoxo- 
philite, ‘ ’ 

After some insignificant preliminaries, tho decisive raco is to bo 
yun-—twonty-four horses start at oneo, Tow is it possible to du- 
soribe the dovouring anxioty, the saying 10 and fro of this mass of 
pooplo, tho poising on tip-tog, tho rustle and murmuring of a arowd 
of a hundred thousand individuals with cyes and hoart concentrnbod 
on ono single object. Tho comparatively indifferont foveignor ik 
vominded involuntarily of his Virgil, and tho immovtal lines of tho 
fitth book of the 4neid, which havo familinvized overy woll- 
educated person and overy oultivated mind with so many insig- 
nificant datails for ever ennobled by tho epic Musou. Tho saco, 
which is run over three-quarters of a lenguo, lasls Joss than theo 
minutes, At one moment, owing to a slope in the ground, all 
tho horses disappear from tho eyes of the spectators; whon thoy 
reappear, the various chances of tho compotitors bogin to discover 
thpmsolves, Still an inslant of doyouring auxioty ; ono lumdred 
thousand heads avo turned towards tha winning-post, ‘Iho lot 
is decided, It is not Lord Derby who has won, ‘tho bluo ribbon 
has cacaped him}; tho prizo falls to tho horse of an unknown 
sbaronot, who clears by this singlo chanco something like 40,0004, 

In this unforeseen check oxporionced by tho Promior, all tho 
world sees 2 prognostic of tho political fall which awaited him at 
Westminster. But friends and adversarics seomed to forgot his 
sad presage in tho feverish oxoitemont which prevailed on tho 
yoturn of the crowd towards London, ivory ono wants to como 
and go at the same moment. ivory horgsoman, ovory vehicle, 
great or small, public or private, starts off at full gallop along two 
or threo lanes which load to tho ono high road ; every ono makes 
niush towards tho metropolis, Ib is impossible 10 concoivo how 
frightful disordor and numborless accidents do nob ontail somo 
catestropho on this motley ond unbridled mob, and so much 
the more that thor aro secon only pb a distanco a fow policomon, 
always unarmed, who, by a motion of tho hand, re-establish order 
in tho lino, watil again and ogain ib is thrown into coufusion, [ 
smiled whon contrasting thoso modest, bul suflloiont precautions, 
with the furtous charges of ow: municipal guards, holmot on head and 
sword in hand, upon tho threo or four hacknoy-coaches adventurous 
cnough to break tho lino at a ministerial reception, in thoso 
fabulous times when parliamentary people went on foot to soo tho 
ministors whom wo approved or opposed. TTowovor, no eatastropho 
occurs ; no one knows how, but allarrive safe and sound, ‘ho tives 
hundred thousand speotators disporse, and yoturn to their homes 
without any ono heaving of a souflle or an accident. Lnrdly avo 
Wwe outof the varied and picturosque country around Epsom, than 
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wo traverse an interminable sorios of suburban villages, all verdant 
and smihng, that form the faubourgs of the metropolis, and wheto 
is more evident than anywhere clse the matorial prosperity of the 
country, where houses, léss sombre-looking and monotonous than 
those in town, tise out festooned with flowers from gardens and 
shrubberies, where the windows, the balconies, the parapets, aro 
filled with an innwnerable and joyous crowd, remarkable for tho 
vory genoral beauty of the women and children, and for tho aly of 
sympathy and contentmont visiblo in evory face, It is a spectaclo 
unique in the world, this living river, of which we cleave at full 
gallop the hurrying and voaring waves, It changes its nature a little 
as we approach London, and a population move dense, but also of an 
aspect more sad and more wan, reveals the presence of the labouring 
classes ; but it leaves in the mind the ineffaceablo remembrance of 2 
true popular féte, springing from tho spontaneous impulse of ils 
actors, and ennobled by the masculine intelligence of a people who 
know not only how to govern themselves, but also how to amuse 
themsolves unaided. Every one knows the bad pun Louis XIV, in- 
dulged in to one of his courtiors—" Duc de Law'aguuis, qi aves vous 
done été faire en Angleterre! Apprendre & penser, sival Quoi? panser 
les chovaun ? Lun et Vautre, sire” Lord Dorhy might have mado 
tho samo roply ; if indeed one could imagino a Lord Derby in 
Trance, and at the court of an absolute monarch, 
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On tho day after the races all the world returned to tho ques- 
tion of tho previous evening, and again plunged into the groat 
contest, the isso of which was to exoroise so vital an influenco on 
the destinies of Englund and of India, and on the future of thase twa 
hundred million souls of whom My, Roobuck had so nobly 
spoken, It was not only in Parliament, or in the upper ciroles, 
or in tho oireles oxclusively political, that an ardent ouriovity 
oxisted to guess the resulis of the discussion, ‘Tho wholo 
country, represented by all it contained of intolligoncy und 
knowledge, followed with a foverish anxioty the different phases 
of tho conilict, and identified itself with tho slightest in- 
cident, thanks to the poworful and useful aid of tho press, 
which caused to pengtrate into the lowlicst cottage the detailed 
aud perfectly faithful report of the debates, and added argu- 
ments often more conclusive and more original than those of 
the ovators themsolves, It is thus that tho press awakens tho 
conscionce of the country; that it provokes and exercises the 
intervention of all in the affnirs of all, and establishes, whilst it 
regulates, the direct action of the country on its leaders and repre- 
sentatives What wit and scionce, what ivony and passidn, 
what life and talent, have been expended during the last fifteen 
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days in the immense columns of tho English journals! Yi, for my poel 
was altogether amazed, so much had I Jost familinity wilh this 
rolling and alternate firo of daily discussion, to which wo ow solves 
swore once accustomed, and which we carried on, porhaps in excess, 
but which is become impossible between organs, a fow of which only 
have the right to say cverything, and aro always Jod, moro or logs 
involuntarily, to lure thoir_advorsaries upon tho ground whoro the 
official gng awnity them, Whilst the Daily News, tho Star, aut 
other Indopendent or Radical journals manifested a sympathy moro 
and moro lively for tho maintenance of the now polioy, tho for- 
midablo avtillory of tho Zimes contisined to thunder against tho 
Ministry, and against the frmous dispatch, At its flanks tho 
little journals ospecially devoted to tho causo of Lord Palmorston 
strove with redoubled zeal and vigour to sustain the ardour of 
his adhorents in and out of Paliamont. They always amounced, 
with the same confidence, the cortain defent of tho Governmont, 
and predicted a majority so considerable, and so significant, that it 
would render usoloss and insensate any project of dissolution, 
Nevertheless, some symptoms of disruption manifested thomsdl ves 
alrdady in the bosom of this majority upon which thoy so con- 
fidently counted. Its chiof, in running ovor the ranks of his 
phalanx, could alvendy remark tho oxpressive silonco of some, the 
inoveasing hesitation of several, ‘Tho debate had evidently shalton, 
if it had nof changed, many preconceived opinions, All its 
prillianoy, all its force, had boon on tho sido of tho adyorsnvios of 
the motion of consure, The supporters of tho motion had rison 
little nbovo tho combinations and rooviminations of party spivit. 
Tho vesulé was atill moro apparont in the sitting af tho 20th of 
May, My, Bright, who disputes with Mr, Gladstono the palm of 
eloquence and tho gtiention of the Iouso, brought to the good 
cause upon that day tho poworful aid of his voico, and of his in- 
orensing authority, Mz, Bright is a dissonter of tho seob of 
Quakers ; he is the brothor-in-law of Frodevick Lucas, who, born 
a mombor of the samo sect, beonme a Catholfo, and was tv mout: 
anergotic defender of his now faith, Inymodiatoly aftor his 
entranea into tho ILouso of Commons, Lions aoquied thoro a 
marked position ; evorything announced in him an orqlor and a party 
~ghief who would have equalled and porlaps surpassed O'Connall ; a 
premature cdoath has left of him nothing but the remembranco, still 
most fresh, of his molodious yoico and of the aydont uprightness of 
his convictions, Mr, Bright, placing himself, ag did his brother-in- 
law, without the ranks of the old parties, and ab tho sido of the 
road loading to power, has not consed to grow in publio oatimation, 
in spite of the temporary unpopularity he suffered on account of 
his opposition to the Crimean war, All tho world blames and 
yegrots his oxnggerated attacks against British manners and insti- 
tutions, attacks of which ho himself is a living and biilliant cou 
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futation ; but each Sossion has seen his ascendancy inoreaso, and 
this Quaker is become now one of the three or fow personages tha 
most interesting and tho most listonod to in England, It was 
he who had pué the question which had provoked the publication 
of the famous dispatch. It was right that he should appoar to-day 
in its defence, Ho did so with an energy, a clearness, a simpli- 
city of argument and of proof sufficient to carry rapid and 
triumphant conviction to impartiel minds, Ho also know very 
cleverly how to find the weak point that the Whig resolution 
presonted by abstaining from all comments on the proclamation of 
Lord Canning. : 

The native Princes and peoples of India do not understand your Parliamontary 
taotios and political cabals, Whon they shall hear that the English Parliement 
has deliberated on the not of tho Governor-Gongral, they will want to know 
whethor Parliament approves it or nob; and if you adopt Mr, Cardwell’s reso. 
Jution, they will naturally conclude that you approve confiscation, This is the 
whole question, , . . . . People recoil before this uocessary conolusion ; thoy 
urgo that tho confisoation ia not applicable to the masaes of the population, but 
only to certain unploasant individuale onllod ‘Talogkdars, who are mere foudal 
barons, robber ohicfs, and oppressors of tho people, It is not the first timo 
that aftor thé consummation of a great iniquity the authors of the wrong have 
irled to calumniate the victims. rd Shaftesbury, one of the authors of this 
grent Parliamentary attack, has eaid that the confiscation would only apply to 
G00 persona in the kingdom of Oude, Well, that country is less peopled by 
four-fifths than the United Kingdom; let us apply the same crloulation to our 
own country ; lob us suppose that it wore ittonded to confiscate the proporty of 
8600 prinatpal proprictors of the threa kingdoms, and amongst*them of tho 700 
gremt proprictors who sit in tho two Houses ; would you not call thatn yevolu 
tion, and not only a political but q social revolution? Let ua take oare ; for 
wo live in a country filled with great Tolookdars, « country whera theo is 
wholo county in Scotland belonging to a membor of the Honso of Lords ;# a 
abuniry who1 thore aro othor porsons possossing territorios of sixty to el; 
milea square; whoro thore are Dukes of Bedford and Dukes of Devonshi och 
‘We must tuke cave what measures wo propose against the ‘Lalookdura and tho 
gront propriotors of India, But, besides, tho figures quoted sre wrong; tho 
best authorities prove that there are at least 40,000 landed proprietors in Oude, 
Now thoro ts 9 detestable system which Lord Canning hos pormitted himsolf to 
encourage, aud which already triumphs in the Prosidoncy of Madias, It aon- 
sists in suppressing all intormadinto persons between the Supramo Government 
and the poor labourer that cultivates the soll, And what is tho object of this 
ayatom? Tt is to morgo all classes of tho population in one, aid to admit ton 
hata of all the fratts of the oarth only two parties~—tho Stato and the peasant,~ 
the State, directly and perpetually occupied in oxtorting tho groatest poasible 
revenue; ind tho peasant, having thrown lo him, day by day, a handful of rico 
to make him able to draw from tho soll what the State is to swallow up, After 
replacing the Roya! Goyernmont of Oude by your own, you are not content 
with selzing on the public land and on the revonus of all the taxes, but you 
proceed to sny to all the lords and proprictorg of the soll, to all except the humblo 
und obscure cultivators of this soil, ‘Come down from the indopendence and 
dignity that you have hitherto enjoyed ; submit to the lot of all whom we con- 

ior ; tivo-fifths of you hiaye takon no part in the revolt, but inn goneral con- 
fHontfon the innocent must suffer with the guilty —it is the fortune of war, and 





* The Duke of Sutherland, 
+ Both traditionally identified with the Whig party. 
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7 ours,’ Thers are journals in Indie which appland the 
poche They any it will do with a single blow that which it would 
fave taken twenty youa to do otherwiso, Tt will at once overthrow all the 
sources of individual strength that might erento centros of resistance to the 
British rule, Thero aro othors, moro honest and better advieed, who declare that 
this proclamation will require a new army to enforco its appliontion. 6... 
T call the Jfouso to witness, whon T and my frionds, members of tho Opposition, 
learnt that tho Govornmont disapproved of this proclamation, wo applaudart 
the Ministor who expressod himself to that effect. Tad wo not applauded him, 
we should be unworthy to bo men, unworthy to be Englishmen, unworthy to 
bo logislatore of England, Wo should bo strangera and indifloront to tho dis- 
tinotion between good and bad, between justice and injustice, Such was tho 
fivat fooling of ai tho world before Lord Wlonborough’s dispatch war known, 
but afterwards rose up tho fatal influence of party-spirit, which Jing worked thin 
dispnteh to its dwn purposes, with all the art whioh puty-aplrit texches, 


Here, turning against tho mosb rodoublable advorsnry of tho 
dispatoh, againsi Lord John Russell, ho justly ud happily tu- 
voked against him tho romombranco of his own misdoings and the 
imprudenco that he committed in criticising any ono in bitter and 
sovere language. He reminded him how, on tho occasion of tho 
re-establishment of the Roman hierarchy, and tho rg arty of 
Cardinal Wiseman in England, ho, Lord John Russoll, had written 
do the Anglican Bishop of Durham a public lottor which had given 
tho signal of a sorious agitation, and sown tho seeds of a division 
that still exists, “ho noble Lord,” says our intrepid Quaker (in 
whom tho Dissouter at this point appeared under tho political 
orator), “has found fault with Lord Faerie dospatoh for 
its tone of invective and sarcasm, but the noblo Lord ought to be 
very vesorved on this head, for ho lives in a house of glass, mora 
fragilo than any of ours, When ho takes his pon in hand, no ono 
can foresee what he is going to givo to the public, I recall a vory 
extraordinary letter of his, which ho doubtless intonded +0 olotho 
in on ixveproachablo phrascology, as ho addvessed 36 10 0 Bishop, 
I do not wish to bo too sovero on tho noble Nuovd, but when so 
gravo a statesman writes Lo a revorond Bishop, ono may hopa that 
ho will ot least avoid sarcasm and inveotive, And yot in this vory 
letter he did not foar to pour forth floods of savcasin aud juvesitye 
on six milltons of his follow-countrymon, ond thus 40 soviotisly din. 
turb tho peace of the United Kingdom.” 

The Houso recoived with a marked aympathy and prolongoil 
applause theso passages, and many othors besides, which wo must 
omit* in order to coma to the conclusion of tho speeoh, whoro tila 
honest and eloquent man, to whom wo listened wilh ao mual 
cmotion, reised his voice at tho samo time against tho taotics 
employed by the formor Ministry to regain power by aid of this 


* Wo must at the snmo time bo permitted to doplore in thta ndminbla Apocoh 
tho presence of a tirado in bad tasto against tho privatg recoptions whore Lord 
Palmeraton was in the hab{t of wolooming and onlortaining his frlonde and 


adversnvios with a courtesy in striling contrast to’ the recent atroganco of his 
manner in the ILouse. 
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complication in Foreign Aifnirs, and against the inhumanity with 
which the Anglo-Indian press urged fresh measures of punishmont, 


All Indin trembles with the movement of volcanic fires, We should be 
guilty of an oxtreme rashnoss, of an unpardonable orimo againut the English 
monarchy, were we to give oven tho most indiveot approval to the proclamation 
of Lord Canning, Iam asked to help in upsetting the present ‘Ministers of 
the Queen, When I take pat ina struggle having as its object to replnao thia 
Ministry by another, it will only ba for an object which J shall understand and 
approve myself, and whioh shall bs understood and approved by the country, It 
shall onl; he for a cause which shall bring a benefit to some portion of the great 
British Umpire. It shall only bo with the chance of advancing tha great principles 
which the Liberal party—ao far as wo nro a party—liag undertaken to defend, 
But in tha present question the policy of the Government is a policy of meroy 
aud conoilintion, and that policy iamine, Cortnin faithless, or at lost ill-advised, 
leaders of the Liberal party would wish to ongugo ua in a difforent polioy— 
2 policy contrary to all our antecedents and to all our doctrines, Tor my part, 
Tiomain faithful to the policy of justice md conciliation. Justice wd moroy 
aro the supreme attributes of Divino porfeotion, but all mon have everywhere 
the right to involco them and tho faoulty to understand thom. ‘Their voice 
makes itself heard in ovory climate and in evory Innguage, And, mmongat the 
millions of dooile and intolligont souls that people India, there is not one that 
vemnins deaf to thom, ‘You have choson another course, you hayo preferred to 
conquer and reign by the swoid, Tho sword is broken; tho shattored stump 
alone yomains in your hands ; you are humiliated and confounded, 


Hore, contrary to tho ordinary custom of the House, mur- 
mus wore heard, and ories of “No! No!” were raised from tho 
benches of the Opposition, 


“Yes!” tho speakor immediatoly replied, ‘you are humiliated and con- 
founded in tho eyes of civilized Kuropa, (Marks of dissent, and, at the same 
time, cheers.) But you can rogain what you havo loat ; there are other chances 
for you to try; you have still the means to govorn India, and to anve tt. T 
conjure you to mako uso of those means, and not to suitor yoursolves to bo led 
natray by a policy which would, porhaps, lond that gront country to its ruin, 
and which, oven if you sutcooedad in it, would cover our name with eternal 


disgrace,” 


After a speech so forcible, and so prodigiously applauded, ona na- 
turally expected to sco apponr at Jast on tho opposite side an orator 
capable of vindionting the motion of consuro from the attacks by 
which it had beon shivered, But the expectation was vain, Thoro 
prosented thomselves only second and third rate combatants, whosa 
inferiority beoamo more and moro evident when Six James Graham 
yoso to defend tho samo thesis as My. Bright, For a long time 
oxercising the highest functions in Ministries presided over by 
Lord Gray, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Aberdesn, and lastly by Lord 
Palmerston, he occupies with Mr, Gladstone the first rank in tho 
Peelite party, He commenced by declaring in the name of tho 
venorable Lord Aberdeen, the partioular and bosom friend of Lord 
Canning, that, Lord Canning—whoso good reputation might appear 
comproniised by the premature publication of Lord Ellenborough’s 
dispatch —had received in the voluntary resignation of this 
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Minister a voparation, amply sufficiont, and that the Governmont, 
_ had acted towards him with gvont moderation in not yocalling him, . 
Eo then dwelt upon a fact, tho nows of which had avrived that 
vory day, that a strong disapproval by Sir Jamos Outram had been 
passed on tho deorea of confisontion ; that is, hy tho vory English 
general who had offected undor Lord Dalhousio the annexation of 
Onde; who was in command thore still ; and who in tho Inst campaign 
had attracted universal admivation by consenting, like ow own 
Boufllers, at Malplaquot, and Lord Uardingo in Affghaniatan, to 
remain as a volunteer undor the orders of his subordinate, because 
this subordinate was Havolook, and ho was unwilling to vob him of 
the glory of « victory half accomplished. To such imposing testimony 
Sir James Graham added all tho weight of his own authority in 
protesting against tho theory and practico of political confisention, 
‘Ee recalled tho warnings of tho great toachor in mattors of national 
crimes, Machiavelli, who had taught that nations and individuals 
pardon more willingly the murder of thoiy ancestors than the de- 
spoiling them of thoir patrimony; and ho also quoted tho Duke of 
Wellington, who, in addressing himself to ono of his sucoessovs in 
India, had ospecially recommended a rospeot for private rights and 
tho proporty of individuals, Thon contrasting tho oxamplo of Napo- 
Jeon I, with that of his conqueror, ho recalled 10 mind, on tho autho- 
vity of a reoent publication by M. Villomain, tho onorgolic rosistaneo 
that the Emperor had oncowntored among his most faithful ad- 
herents, when, during the hundred days, ho dosired to dato from 
Lyons a deoree of confiscation against, thirtcon of his principal 
advorsaries. “Tho most honest, the ‘most faithful of his friends, 
the companion of his latest perils, and of his latest misfortunes, 
Grand Marshal Bertrand, vefused, in spite of the orders ant solicila- 
tious of his master, to countersign tho fatal deoreo, and anid to him, 
‘Those who counsel you to recommenco a aystom of prosaription 

and confisontion are your most ornol enomicy, and I will not be thohr 
accomplice |’ And Labédoydro addod: ‘If tho aystom of pro- 
soription and confiscation xecomnioncos, al this weil not continua 
long." Sir James ba poaries his opiniona and, it.may bo said, 
the whole discussion in these torma +— ‘Cho dispatch of Lord Jillon- 
borough may be found fault with os to, its form ; tho proclamation 
of Lord Gaming desorved, and dosorves to he found fault with 
in its substance, The substunce of tho dispatoh is good, but tho 
substanco of the proclamation is bad. Those who ask us to consuxo 
tho prosont Government in ordor to pné thom in its placo, ought 
to atte openly and at once whether they aro for the proclamation 
or the dispatch ; whether for confiscation,or an amuesty, I am 
yemoved by every memory and oyery party tio from the preaont 
Government, but ayrived as Iam at ‘tho,term of my cavaer, and 
no longor aspiring to power, I am in a position to expross an, 
impartial opinion, And I yoject overy proposal to pass a consuro 
5B 
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ou a Goverment which hes only snid the truth when it hag said 
that tho principle of confiscation is incompatible with tho mainta- 
nance of the British Empire in India.” 

After these two specches the cause of justice and of truth was 
morally gainod, Tho issus, howaver, of the deliboration was still un- 
certain ; there yet remained some powerful voices to he heard ; on the 
one side Mr, Disvacli, the leador of the Houso, and Mr. Gladstone, 
tho most cloquent of ils orators; on tho othor Lord Palmérston, with 
tho inexhaustible resources of his brilliant ease, Public anxiety 
was af its height, and noxt day (May 21st), the Inst duy of this 
great contest, the coucowse of mombors pid spectators crowded 
into tho limited apace of the House surpassed anything that had 
hitherto loen boon, Trom the gallery reserved for peors and 
foreignors of distination, Lord Derby and Lord Granville, side by 
sido, seamed to pass in review thoir two avniios, awaiting tho final 
engagoment which was to decide their common fate, and cause them 
to change places in tho other Tlouso, An cloviria agitation reigned 
in tho yanks of tho-assembly, But behold, at the commencemont 
of the proceedings an unlookod-for spectacle presented itsolf, A 
member rises from the bonches of tho Opposition majority itsolf to 
request the author of the voto of censure against the Govornmont 
to avithdraw his motion, My, Cardwell, astounded at this brxsque 
interpollation, rofuses point-blank. Immediately, five or six other 
mombors on the same side renew successively the same invitation, 
‘This was tho signal of tho internal division that had beon in opera~ 
tion from the commencement of tho discussion, and of n defection 
that was about to become more and more porilous, Tho army that 
jmagined itself so sure of victory began to waver. Mr, Cardwell 
still hesitates, ‘Then Gonoral Do Lacy Hyans, ono of the oldest par- 
tisans of Lord Palmerston, announces that ho will propose on his 
side a motion tending to blame directly tho proclamation of Lord 
Canning, and to donounco a policy of confiscation, Another momber 
of tho Opposition doclares that, 3f 2 division is porsisted in ho will 
take no othor part than that of wishing tho author, of the motion 
good night, and will go away. Anothor mombor, with simplor 
frankness, vofors to the possibility of a dissolution, which will pro- 
bably cost many partisans of the vote of censure their seats. An 
hour passes in this strange and inorcasing confusion, and ovory 
minute the cortainty of humiliating defeat to the Opposition 
becomes move apparent, To avoid this disastor, Lord Palmerston 
takes his mensures and decides on a yvelweat; to cover which, 
he givos as a protext the effect produced by the protest of General 
Ontram, quoted in ‘the discussion of the provious night, and 
officially published thet very day, and then in his turn requests 
My, Oordwell to withdraw his voto of censure, Mz, Cardwell at 
Jast consents, amidst the derisive cheers of tho Consorvative party. 
The day was decided and the campaign terminated without bring- 
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ing up tho vosorves, Tho Ministors woro victorious without one of 
them having risen to spoale, . : 

Nothing remained to the Cabinot but to rogistor thor violory 
and determine beforchand its moral effvol. ‘This is what was 
dono by Mr, Disvacli with infinito addvoss and a triumphant 
modesty, ITo first showed that it wag not tho Ministry that had 
either declined the combat ov had any fonvs of tho rosult ; but also 
it was not the Ministry that had dofeatod its advorsaries, Ie wns 
pleased to acknowledge that tho battle had beon gainod bysmon who 
neither belonged to the Government nov wore among its adhorenta, 
but by Mz, Rocbuck, by Mx. Bright, by Sir James Graham, whose 
indepondonoo, talent, and authority had varvied into tho debato 
an invincible light, and modified tho proconceived opinions of 1 
pavb of tho House, Resolved, moreover, not to abuso his suacoss 
or to prose too hard itis ndvorgarios, ho declared that so far as Lord 
Canning would conform fo the policy of prudenco and concilintion 
that had been rodommonded to him, and of, which he had so long 
been the generous reprosontativo, the Governmént would continue 
to him their confidence and support; that moreover, without 
waiting for tho result of the disoussion, 9 tologyaphic dispatoh hal 
already carried 10 him this assurance, ! 

May, Gladstone, Lord John Russell, and Mr, Bright xoso in turn. 
to congratulate tho Houss, according to thoir diferent points of 
view, on this unoxpected conclusion, and to place on xacord both 
the justice rendorod to Lord Canning, and tho universal resog- 
nition of tho principlo of clemency and modoration in India, Aftor 
which the House adjotwned until aftor the Whitsuntido xocoss, 

It is vory rave in established political atsomblios thus to soo, 
with regard to any important mensuro, the proviously fixed opinions 
of the majority changed by tho sole and immedinté influonco of a 
debate, I would oven add that it ought soldom to bo so 3 and you 
this should not bo takon as any proof agninst tho sinoority ov moxn- 
lily of roprosontative Government, fn quostions rolativoly insigni- 
ficant or suddenly avison, public and improvised disoussion will 
naturally debermino tho decision, But ibis otherwiso in party con- 
teats, in quostions of a highor importanoo ulvoady abundantly da. 
bated bya froe press and by common opinion, Parlinmontary dis« 
cussion is thus moro a result than a prenmble. All logislative doli- 
beration is a judgment; tho disoussion which procados, oatnblishes 
and produces the victorious argument ; it givos to the case of hu 
adverse parties the most completo and incontostiblo publicity; but 
it serves aboye all, to declave, for the benefit of contemporarics and 
of postority, the grounds of the deordo, I have svon ofton a majority 
increase ox diminish’ undor the instantanoous offocte of the words of 
cortain orators ; but I have novor soon it yield in auch a dogres to 
the gradually prevailing ascondanoy of eloquent truth, 

It was nob wrongly, then, — many differont orators con- 
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gratulated the House on the issue of the debate; for what had come 
to pass was the triumph of rorson and jastice—a triumph con- 
solidated by the moderation and prudence of all parties—a triumph 
obtained by the weapons only of disoussion and eloquence, Party 
spirit had been beaten down and dofeated. All logitimate interests 
had been nobly acknowledged and defended ; the honour of » great 
functionary, absent and accused, had found faithful and zealous 
champions; his chaynoter had been sholtered from all roprongh with 
an honourable solicitudo by those ovon who had most severely con- 
demned his condutot. The authority of Govornment had beon 
maintained by men as completely strangers to its responsibilities 
as independont of its influence, The eloquent but imprudent Minis- 
ter who had inflicted on himself his own punishment for tho exag- 
goration of his language, must have folt move than consoled in 
hoaring his doctrines victoriously sustained by the most poworful 
voices, and implicitly approved by tho legislative majority, Hu- 
manity, justica, the rights of the conquered and tho fecblo, found 
for their champions the most reputed and intrepid orators of an 
assembly whoso echocs resound throughout the whole world; and 
their voices would pongtrate oven to thoGanges, to catablish therethe 
laws of fair warfare'and tho conditions of @ civilizing conquest. 

Tile anper Gangem, super exauditus et Indos, 

Innplebit tajans Yooo ; ob furlalia bella 

Fulmine compescet lingure, 

In a word, moral force had been openly and nobly preferred to 
material force by the organs of a great nation, which is able and 
desirous of conducting its own aflairs—a nation that nothing 
dejects or alarms ; that is mistaken at times, but which w'ges to 
oxtremes neither men nor things ; that, lastly, knows how to arrange 
everything, to repair everything without need of tutelage, or of sock- 
ing safety in anything but her own masculine and intelligent enorgy. 

Whilst these vefleotions wero made around mo, I loft this grand 
spectacle with feolings of emetion and satishotion, such as any man 
would experionco who keos in a Government something besides an 
antechambor,and inacivilized people somothing else than an indolent 
and docile flack to be clipped and pastured under the silent shades 
of an enervating scourity, I folk myself moro than ever attached 
to the liberal hopes and convictions which have always animated, 
during the most painful periods of owr history, that thosen band 
of honest men whom errora and dofeats have never dejected, and 
who even, in: exile, even on the scaffold, have preserved suiliciont 
patriotizm to believe that France, even as England, could bear a 
rule of justice, Nght, and liberty—a noble faith, worthy of 
inspiring the most, painful snoyifices, and which betrayed as it has 
heen by fortuno, desortad by tho crowd, and insulted by cowards, doos 
not the less hold its unconquorable empire over proud souls and 
ganarons minds. 
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VII 


Since my return to France, I have read in the prinoipar organ os 
the clergy and of the new alliance between thd thione and tho altar, 
that all I had just soon and henvd was “ue farce joucé & grund 
appareil,* such. as is frequently seen in tho history of deliberative 
assemblics.” Happy country, thought I, and dbovo all, happy 
clorgy, to whom is présonted such oxcelluit tonching, and in 
language so admirable. 

In tho moantime the dobates of the month of May Inst have 
exercised a benign influonco on the conduct of aflnivs in India. 
Lord Canning has returned without trouble into his formor ways, 
from which for a moment hp had beon lwed by ovil counsels, 
Whilst making an apology for confiseation in that dispatch of tho 
7th of June whtich the journals have recently published, he had not 
the less retwmed to an indulgont and moderate policy, Lf tho 
latest accounts are to be belioved, tho submission of Oude is gra- 
dually being offected. ‘Tho talookdurs, gained over hy tho con- 
cilintory conduct of Commissioncy Montgomery, submit, ono 
after the other, and roturn to thelr properties at tho samo timo 
that they return to thoir duty. In tho othor provinces of India 
the insurrection, though still formidable, and moro formidable 
than it is thought in England, appowrs novortheless to bo navrow- 
ing and expiring. Nono of tho songuinary hopes which at the 
same epoch last year wore hoard in. tho ranks of England's onemies 
avo yet been answered; none of their sinister predictions havo 
been as yet fulfilled. 

The law which has put an chd to tho politioal existence of tho 
East Indian Company confides tho government of the immense 
poninsula to a Scoretary of Stato, assiated by a pormanent Council, 
of which half tho members ave nominated by the Crown and half 
aro elected. An article of this, law establishes that whon a private 
person has any complaint to malo against tho Indian Administra 
tion, ho must procced against the Scorotary of Stale, Thisis but the 
application of that grand principlo of common law in England 
by which ovory oitizon can havo recourse to a court of justico 
against a public oflicer—an immense, but insufliciontly known, 
guarantee of British freedom, presenting o siviking contrast 
to the inviolnbility of the smallest of our functionaries ordained 
by the constitution of the year VILL, which poople have had tho 
sithplioity, even under tho conatitutional system, to number among 
the happy results of 1789, 

This Seoretary of Slate is Lord Stanley, whoso vigorous youth 
and solidity of understanding promiso to the allairs of India a‘ 
prudent ahd energetic guide, and inspire universal confidenco, 
He has nobly stated tho programme of the now orgatization 
of the Government of India, in his speech of 20th Soptember 
to one of the municipal corporations of London j—~" We have to 
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preserve india fiom the fluctuations of Parlinmontary politics, 
and to defend England against a danger more distant, but not 
less 10a, the contact of our Exeoutive with the administration of 
& country that cannot be governed except by moans of absolute 
powor,” The Ministry of his father owes to the debate on 
tho motion of Mv. Cardwell the consolidation of its oxistendo, 
proviously wncortain and wavoring, Liborals of opinions tho most 
advauced are easily resigned to the temporary dutation of 1 
Cabinet which gives to tho great roforming und independent party 
time to scek lenders younger and safer than Lord Palmerston ; 
whilst, in tho meantime, it entors itself into the path of useful 
voforms and legitimate progress, Tho loadary of tho Conservativo 
Administration suffer in this momont the chastisement inflicted by 
Providenco on statesmen whom political passions—I sny passions, 
not axorvile and frotious lust of power—havo led into injustice and 
exaggeration. ‘Tho power they have so covoted is granted 10 them, 
hut on the condition of following precisely the same conduot tas 
their predecessors, Sinco their sevond advent to power, Lord 
Dorby and Ma, Disraoli are engaged in doing all thoy stigmatized 
us criminal in Sir Robert Pool : they accopt, or thoy proposs them- 
selves, liboral rofurms which they have, or certainly would have, 
combated, had they remained in opposition ; reforms which occa- 
sioned the rapture with their illustrious chiof, from whom thoy 
separated themselves when he recognised the necessity of abandon- 
ing the old Tory dogmas and of advancing with the aga ‘The 
adinission of Jews into Parliament, the abolition of a property 
qualification for mombers, the promis6 of a parliamountary vefoun 
novo thorough than any that has recently boon proposed, indicate 
tho stops they have takon in this new path, and have naturally 
gained for them tho support of liberal sympathics ; whilst by 
messuros sincorcly favouablo lo roligious liberty in schools, in 
prisons, and in the army they have seoured a cortain dogrec of 
adhesion from tho most militant section of the Ontholic opisoopnsy 
and press of Ireland, 

But if for a timo it has consolidated this Conservative Ministry, 
tho groat debate on India has rendered a still move considerable 
iorvice 10 England and to Mufopo in betenae 3 the defeat of Lord 
Palmiovalon. Tn spite of tho tardy skill ho oxhibited in retveat at 
the close of the combat, this dofeat was not less ovident and 
complote, and during the rest of the session tho Louse seomed to 
take pleasure in showing him that it had finally down oll’ the 
yoke. Jo may again, perhaps, arrive at power, so whundant nro 
the resourcus of his mind on thé ono band, while on tho othor tho 
vobtrng of popularity in n freo country aro so wnforesven and natu- 
yal; but he will xoturn warned if not chastened, and convinced of 
tho neosssity of being more careful in his treatment both of his 
frichds and of his adversaries, 

Another powey still moro formidable than that of Lord Pul- 
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merston camo out vanquished from the contost, the power of tho 
Limes, Tox two years tho vassal of the noble Jord, this jownal 
had devoted all its resources to the success of tho plin of attack do- 
vised by tho ox-Ministor, It is impossible not to suo in the fact of 
ita defoat « conclusive proof of the national good senso of England, 
Tho incontestablo ulility of this immense machine of publivity ag the 
potent organ of individual gricfs ad the bold stimulator of public 
sentiment would bo more than. counterbalanced hy its omnipotence, 
woro this omnipotence unchecked or did it nob now and thon re- 
coive a lesson, ‘The balance of constitutional powors would bo 
seriously compromised by tho ovclusive preponderance of 4 single 
journal, whosa writers, without mission or responsibility, speale 
every day as preceptors to a public tho most numoroug on earth; 
‘but, a8 T think I have olsowhore proved, {vcedom. of parlinmontary 
discussion and its univorsal publicity aro the necessary and offioncious 
counterpoise to the dangerous ‘omnipotence of the press, OF this 
the debate on Lndia has farnished a new and conclusivo proof, 

Let it bo well remarked that, in all those vicissitudes of Mnglish 
politics in the present day, thero is nothing of that protonded 
contest between aristocracy and domoorncy, in which suporfioial 
observers fancy they have the ky to tho movements of opinion 
amongst our neighbours. It is the middlo class which in reality 
governs England, but a middle class far wider in its basis, and 
containing in itself more gradations of rank than that which Jins 
governed in France at cortain epochs of ow anciont monarghy, end 
during tho continuance of the parliamontary rule, This middle class 
nayer displays oithor the puorilo infaluations, or tho poevish and 
envious pretensions, or the cowardly abidications, tho inexcusable 
pmuics, which diafiguro tho history of our bourgeoisio, Intolligonco 
ib esteems highly, but still more does it valuo moral xtrenglh, Tb 
seeks and vespocls wealth, bub only as tho tost of foros and social 
aotivity, It has a horror of indolones and weakness, and, conse- 
quontly of arbitrary authority imposed or acquioseod ini, Lb clesixes 
to oxist for ilself, and by itself; honco ils instinctive and tradi- 
tional ropugnanco Lo contralizntion ant buvonnoraey. On tho othor 

“hand, it doos not aspiro to invade all political functions, and to close 
aé onco from on high and from bolow overy acocss to powor ngainst 
all not of its own class, It opons ils ranks to ovory aspirant, 
without disputing any superiority antorior to or indepondont of itself, 
At willingly congonts also that an avistooracy of birth, which has 
eon recruited for ages from its own bosom, should reprenont at 
home and abroad tho public authority and national grandew—ns a 
great soveroign enthroned in the trahquil and simplo majosty of 
Ais power leaves willingly to his gront lords the onve of being! tho 
showmen of the Stale in distant embnssies, and of intfiguing for 
the honour of burdensome offices, 

But it takes good cate thal ils will is dono, and that with its 
interest none other onters inte cormpotition, that uo conviction ovor- 
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rules its own, And it is not from to-day that is dated this hidden but 
real sovereignty, ‘Those who now English history well, are aware 
that for two centuries it has always existed and always increased. 
Throughout all suporficinl party divisions is is tho mind of the 
middle classes which has always directed those great, curronts of 
opinitn, of which dynastic and minislorial veyolutions are but tho 
official interpretation, Never lias the palrician body in Englund 
been ‘aught else than the active and dovoted agent, the mouthpieco 
and instrument, of that intelligent and resolute class in which is com- 
pressed tho national will and power, It is this class that Cromwell 
and Milton personified when by the sword of tho one and the pen 
of tha other the Republic was scated for a season on the shattored 
throno of Charles I. Tt was for it and with it thet Monk recalled 
tho Stuarts, and that, thirty years lator, Parliament roplaced them 
by a frosh dynasty, It was it that with the two Pitts raised in tho 
eighteenth contury the edifice of British preponderance, and that 
with Burke provonted England from boing infected and ruined by 
tho contagion of revolutionary ideas, Tt is it, finally, that wilh 
Peel has in ow: day inaugurated the policy of a new ora, that 
of the amelioration of tho condition and tho extonsion of the rights 
of the labouring classes, ‘ f 
Tfonco tho imperious necessity of this transformation of ancient 
parties which Wiscovers itsolf in every incident of contemporary: 
politics, ¢nd which hoyored over the great debate 1 have attempted 
to describe. I hear great minds that I venerate groan over this 
inevitable transformation ; I sco thom endenvouring to rotard it, 
Vain: offoris and unfounded fears! ‘his disporsion of old Par- 
liamentaty partics is legitimate, natural, and desirnblo, Ancient 
parties ate oxtinet, and tho necessity for thom is gone, Tho Whig 
party is buried in its own triumph: to it bo the immortal honour 
of having installed: by its initiative and perseverance those noble 
and salutary voforms which havo cosb nob ono drop of blood, and 
have causod liberal idens to triumph by tho only means that liberty 
will assorb—-Catholio Emancipation, Parliamentary Reform, tho 
Suppression of Slavery, Abolition of the Corn Laws, Its former , 
udversaios have now become its rivals, and they may outrun it in 
the path of substantial and popular reforms destined to replace the 
anolent routine by the blessings of rational and moral progress, 
At the present time every one in Mngland is desivous of progross, 
and evory one also desires it without betraying the momory of past 
glovios, ad without disturbing the foundations of sociely, Of all 
tho questions which at present iptorest tho safety and honour of 
tho country, thers is not a single one which is connocted with tho 
old divisions of Whigs and Tories, What is there in‘common with 
them in the French alliance, tho Tndian rovolt, the Russian or 
Obinexe war, tho political‘nnd industrial emancipation of tho Co- 
lopies? Nothing, absolutely nothing. To govern the country well, 
to draw from its colgssal resources all that is possible for its honoun 
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ad prosperity, that is the only problem which yorhains to be solved, 
Thore tS eaoeh here to give eieawfil ficld to all honest ambition, and 
to call into play all men of established or rising reputation, ‘Thera 
is onough also to introduce from timo to time into the rogions of 
power those periodical modifications, thoso salutary orises indispon- 
sablo in a free govornmont, because they proservo majoritios from 
rusting, and statesmon from monopolizing the sweots of power: 

The! taue wants, the veal dangors of the country, avo no longer 
where we have been accustomed to sock them, Fifteen yours ago 
it was predicted that tho abolition of tho Corn Laws and Mreo 
Tyado would create an irreconcileable antagonism betweon tho 
agrioultwral and manufacturing interests, Quito tho contrary of 
this has happoved.* ‘The gains of tho agriculturists havo oxaotly 
followed those of manufactures, and have often surpassed them, 
Tt wag feared that the population of the country distriots would 
bo sacrificed to that of tho towns, On the contrary, it is always 
tho latter, which, by constantly inevensing, nip A solicitude ag 
serious ns legitimate, and constitutes the real social infirmity of 
Bngland.t ‘To provide a remedy is not tho aim of the Government 
only ; it is the whole country which stivos to discover tho vomedy. 
Its genorous efforts will be recomponsod by sucouss if, as thoro is 
every prospect, while avoiding the scourge of pauperism, it knows 
how to check thosv of bureaucracy and centralization which havo 
everywhere on the*Continent destroyed ox onchained liborty with- 
out cither destroying ov onchaining payperism, 

Thavo in theso pages already indicated, and I again refer to it 
with pleasure, the most significant and tho most consoling aymp- 
fom in tho actual state of Mngland ; it is tho persevering ardour 
which induces the és of the English nation to prosccate soainl 
and administrative reforms, to improve tho alate of prisons, of 
unhealthy abodes, to propagato popula, professionnl, agricul 
tural, and domostio instruction, to inoreaso the xesourcos of ro~ 
ligious ministry, to simplify criminal and civil proceduro, bo labour 
in: everything for the moral and imatorial welfiwe of the lowor 
classog, not by the humiliating tutolage of s powor without control, 
but by the gonorous conlition of ovory indepondent forse and oyery 
spontanaous storifics, « 

The dangor of England is not, then, from within, People would 
wish, indeod, to believe hor to bo tho prey, like ourselves, of the 


* The Workmen of the Zwo Worlds, A, publiontion of the Soclety of Soolat 
Economy, 1868, vol. {, p, 898, r 
+t I recommend to all who wish to probo this soro, a work entitled . Dives and 
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maonaces of Socialfsm, andl obliged to take vefugo in dutocracy, In- 
genious panegyrists of absoluto power have lately exponded their 
discernment in soeking, in unkuown pamphlets and obscure meetings, 
tho proofs of tho progress of revolutionary ideas on tho other side 
of the Channal, ‘Theso learned people have forgotton, or probably 
they have nover known, all that was said and published of this 
kind fiom 1790 to 1810, not by any means in a few obscure dens, 
but in open day, with the tacit consont of a great parliamantary 
purty, and under the patronage of sevoral of the most celebrated 
men in the country, at a time when the nation was suffering 
from the soverest financial embarrassments, from frequent mutinies 
in her navy, wid from a dread of the formidable enterprises of tho 
greatest Captain of modern times, Every man who has tho slightost 
acquaintance with England must smilo at theso interested appre- 
honsions. Ono might refer those authors to that honest shopkeeper 
of London, who appeared tho other day at tho police courts to 
doniend of the magistrate how he was to repay himself tho postage 
of a Socialist pamphict which had boon sont to his address. Not 
only docs tho nation itsolf ask for no organic chango, but no real 
political party, old or now, thinks of i, Never was the Constitu- 
tion moro universally vespectod, more faithfully practised, more 
affectionately invoked. After sovonty years have passed it is still 
truo what Mirabeau roplied in 1790 to the ill-omened birds who 
‘prophesied tho imminent xuin of the liberal nation par excellence 
-— England lost! In what latitude, L pray you, has sho been 
shipwrecked? I sce her, on the contrary, active, powerful, coming 
forlh strong from out of 5 periodical agitation, and about to fill a 
gap in her Constitution with all tho onergy of 2 great people,” 

No, the danger of England is not thore ; it exists, but eluo- 
where, It is from without thab tho true perils of England 
threaton her—perils to which sho may sucoumb, and rospeoting 
which she indulges in terrible illusions. f speak nob only of the 
indian rovolt, though I am for from boing so sntisfled ns to its 
ullimate issuo as people appar to be in England ; but, to my mind, 
it is Euvopo sho has to fear moro than Asia, At the ond of the 
first Empire, Europe, with the oxception of Franco, was intimately 
alligd with England, and, moroovor, filled with yespect for tho 
vecent oxploits of her army in Spaip and Belgium. [6 is no 
longer so at tho prosent day. ‘ho English avmics have unjustly 
bub inconteatably, lost thoiv prestige. And besides, the gradual 
progress of litorsl idens in [ngland, and the retrograde march of 
tho groat Continental States for some years past towards absolute 
power, have placed the two policies on two vonds altogethor dif- 
ferent, bub parallel and sufficiently near to each other to make it 
possible that a conflict may any day burst forth, 

‘Thots is also in many minds a moral repulsion against England, 
whioh is of itself a serious ‘danger. Tho English consider na ni 
honour end as a compliment the inyootives of a press that 
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preaches fanaticism and despotism; but thoy would do vory 
wrong to believe that thoro ara not entertained against thom in 
Euvope other hostile foolings than thoso of which they have yeason 
to be proud, Tho Comto do Maistre, one whom thoy ought to 
reproach thomselves for not knowing more of, who had nevor seen 
England, but who had divined what it was by tho instinct of 
gonius, aud admired it with tho frankness of a groat soul, has 
written thus ;—~ Beliove not that [ fail to render tull justice to 
the Jnglish, T admire their Governmont (without thinking T do 
not say that it ought, but evon that it could bo, transplanted olso- 
where); I bow down hofore their oriminal lnws, their arty, thoir 
science, thoir public spirit, &o; but all this is marred in thoir ox-, 
ternal political life by intolovablo national projudices, and a prido 
without measure, without prudonco, which is revolting to other 
nations, and hinders them from uniting for the good cwac Do 
you know the grand difficulty of tho extraordinary opoch in which 
wo aro now living (1803)? Zt is that the cause we love ts doferuled 
by tho nation we do not love.” 

As to myself, loving the nation almost as much as the cause sho 
dofonds, I 1egrot that M, lo Maisto is no moro there to castignto, 
with that anger of love which vondored him go oloquent, tho 
avkward effiontery which British sclfishnoss displayed in the alhir 
of tho Isthmus of Suez, the gate of which England would vlose to 
all, though sho possosses boforvhand tho key at Porim, Lo would 
havo been equally woll worth hearing on tho ridiculous suscopli- 
bility of a part of tho English press on the subjoot of tho Russian 
coal depdt at Villafrancn ; as if x nution that is ovory day oxtunding 
her maritime dominion in all quarters of the world, and ogcupies 
in the Mediterranean positions such as Malta, Gibraltar, and 
Corfi, could complain with a good grace that othor notions 
should strive ty extend thoi commores and nevigntion, i 

On ono hand, thon, the logitimalo rosentinont oxciled by tho 
impudent and inconsiatout policy of England in hor xelations with 
foreign States; on tho othor, the horror and spite ingpived in servile 
minds by tho speotnolo of her durablo and prosporous liborty, hove 
oveatod against hor in Europo a common fund of animosity, It 
would be easy for any ono who was willing to tako alvantage of 
this animosity to profit by it to engage ngland in some confliot 
from which she would run & grewt risk of coming oul vanquished, 
o. at least with diminished powox, Jt would be then that tho 
popular magses, wounded in theix national solf-lovo by unforescon 
cheoks, might raiso » tempest of which nothing in her history 
hitherto has given an idea, ‘To provont this catastrophe, ib behoves 
her no longer io be blind as to the nature and extout of hor 
vesources, {Ter military. forces, and particularly the mulitary 
knowledge of hor officers and generals, are evidently wuworthy of 
her mission, Her naval forcos may be, if not surpassed, ab least 
equalled, os they have already been by onr own undor Louis XIV, 
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and under Louis XVI. ; as they will bo again when our honow: and 
our intorest demand it. She trusts too much to her past gloxics, 
aud to the national bravery of her sons, Because ehé ig essential 
wathko, she wrongly believes horsolf to be keeping paco with 
modern progress in the art of war, and to bo in a condition to regist 
the superiority of nuntbers, of discipline, and the exporionce of 
cumps. Becauso in ‘1848 the bravost and begt disciplined anmiox 
failed to pregerve tho great Continental monarohies from a stiddon 
and diggracoful full before an. internal onemy, sho continues to doubt 
if an officient and numorous army bo the first condition of safoty 
againat 2 foreign onomy. Because sho is free, sho wrongly thinks 
sho has uothing to fear from freedom’s onemies, No! hor institu- 
tions axe not an impregnable bulwark, as was xashly said by Mo, 
Roebuck, on his réturn from Cherbourg. Alas! tho exporicnce of 
ancient and modern times has proved that freo nations can succumb 
liko the reat, and oven more quickly than othors, Liberty is the 
most precious of treasmres; but, lilo all treasures, it oxoites the 
onvy, the covotousness, the hatied of those above all who do not 
liko that others should possess what thoy themselves have neither 
Jmown nor havo wished to possess, ‘Like all treagues, like beauty, 
truth, like virtue itself, it must be watched and, protested with 
lender solicitudo and indefatigible vigilance, All the jnventions 
of which modern science is so proud, profit dosyotism as much, o 
moro than liberty. Steam and electricity will lond always more 
force to heavy battalions than to sound reasoning, By more fre- 
quently substituting mechanism for the moval spring of man’s 
individual energy, they induce and second the ompire of force over 
right. ‘This is what the frionds of England and of liberty should 
nover logo sight of. 

This is the only point upon which wo do nob feol reassured by 
tho prodigies of that individual enterprise, and of those spontancous 
associations whoso iniepid and inexhaustible onorgy ercates tho 
force and supromo glory of Eugland, In all other matters ib is 
evidont that tho whole power and fortuno of autocracy must con- 
foss itsolf vanquished and ectipsad by this incomparable fortility of 
private industry which, in our own day, without oither the initin~ 
tion ov aid of the Stato, has constructed in the port of Liverpool 
floating basins six times more vast than those of Cherbourg, raised 
onthe grotnd of the Crystal Palaco the maryel of contompornry 
architecture, sounded the depths of the ocean to deposit thero the 
electric cable, and thus united the two great free nations of tho 
globe by this voice of lightning the first words of which havo cnrried 
in an instant aorogs the abyss, and from one world to another, the 
song of joy of the angels at the birth of the Saviour: Glory to 
God Jin the highest, peace on earth, and good will jowards men, 

But it is not only in the regions of vast industry, where thoy ars 
rest every oye, and extinct testimonies of admiration from the most 
adverse, that are ‘produced these marvels of free and personel 
enterprise ; for my part, I feel much more emotion and still more 
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veassured whon I contemplate this spirit at work in tho very bowols 

of society, in the obscure dopths of daily life; and it ig there we must 

see it spreading far its roots and developing its vigorous growth, to 

estimate all the value to the body and soul of a nation that lies in 

the noble habit of providing for itsolf against its wants and its 
orils, 

I will adduce, and with them I must conclude this already over- 
lengthy artiole, two charpoloristic instances worthy of awakoning, in 
my opinion, the onvy of honest mon in all countries, but which havo 
passed almost unpereoived in England itself, so much do thoy re- 
yemble what is soon there overy day, and what will bo sought for 
in vain elsewhoro, 

T open by chance an obsouvo provinoial journal, the Adanchester 
Euuminer, of the month of July last, aid I find the history of four 
ot five young people of tho middle olass, who, in 1833, undortoole 
to found at their own expense a freo school in Angel Meadow, ono 
of the wildest quarters of the immenso manufacturing oily of Man- 
chestor, ‘They wishod, according to thoir own oxprossion, 10 got 
nt the paganism of the working classes. But, lilo all paganisms, 
that of the Angel Meadow showod itself to bo little accessible 
and little grateful, Our young apostlos word installed in a small 
undcoupiod house, and thoy attracted thoro a few childron ont 
of tho ktreets, By way of vecomponco, the people indulged thom 
with a noise and clatter every evoning, broke thoi windows overy 
day, and flung dead oats and dogs through tho aportures into tha 
school-room. ‘They took oara not to be angry, nol to complain, 
and to persevere in visiting, one hy ono, all tho fathors of families 
in tho neighbourhood, to enlighten aud ronssuro thom, At tho 
ond of five, years they had conquered, ‘They now vecoivo tho 
aytapathy of the population, as also the support of tho clergy, and 
thoy possess four hundred pupils, of whom thoy are the vohintary 
teaohtis { and this does not prevent them from giving a course of 
lessons to adults, in conformity with tho programuno of tho, gvent 
Working Class Associations of the town, ‘They havo also become 
the emulators of that admiroblo institution callod the “Raggod 
School Union,” becauso it has for ils exclusive objoot to instrnab 
ghildven of the meanest condition, and which counts already 
in London alono 166 sohools, 41,802 pupils, 350 paid mnstora, 
and, what is ‘still moro praiseworth , 2189 gratuilous mom. 
hers, who inipose on themaclvos the duty of going several timo’ 
a wéek to teach the children of the poor.* 1 shall bo wld 
that this is what is done in Franoe “by, dll our clergy and all our 
sistets devoted to the inatiudtion of the people, ns wills by mony 
of the pious amongst thé Inity. Without doubt; aud T will add 
that this is what they doin Englang whorevor they ara found, But 
there are not enough of them, even in Franco, much losa in Ting- 
land, Let us honour a sinésro devotion to doing good in whatever 
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form it is manifestod ; if it can over prove formidablo to any porson 
or any thing, it will cortainly not be to the Catholio clergy, or to 
Truth. Moreoyor, nntil it be affirmed and also domonsirated by 
the new oracles of the Church that tho state of the Indians of 

. Peaguay is tho only idoal suited to European nations of the nino- 
teenth century, it must bo admitted that the civil and civio virluos 
havo their importance, and that religion, which is everywhere so 
shorn of its strength in presonco of poverty and materialism, has 
ai least the seme interest as socioly in tho spontancous developmont 
of tho moral and intollectual force with whioh it has ploased the 
Almighty Lo ondow his favoured creatures, 

My other oxamplo of this fortunate and consoling activity of in. 
dividual offort is ciawn from a differont sphoro ; and it strilingly 
displays tho fneulty of self-govornment, and the happy rolations of 
tho uppor and lower classes of tho inglish population, Not far 
from Birmingham, anothor manufacturing motropolis of England, 
there rises an old foudal manor-hougo, surrounded by a fine park, 
and oalled Aston Toll, Charles I, had lodgod thora in 1642, and 
tho peaplo of Birmingham, who took part with the Parliament, 
camo thore to besiogo it, In coutse of timo the great town as it 
grow had finally reached it, and had enclosed in its suocessive 
Yamifications the old domain, with its noblo trees and verdant 
sloper. ‘Tho anciont and impovorished fomily wha were the pro- 
prietovs found thamaclvos obligod, to sell it, and it seemed that soon 
this frosh and hoalthy verdure would have to bo gonverted 
into now atreots full of factories and forges, ‘Chop the idea ocouvrod 
to some porsons of purchasing it, and transforming it into a People’s 
Lark, in conformity with the example alveady given in othor towns, 
Wo are all of us acquainted with vory onlightened countries whore 
auch an entorprise has beon regarded as impossible, except ab lonst 
aftor knooking at the doors of tho public treasury, or gotting at tho 
privy purse of tho Sovoreign by clovorly altornating the impor. 
tunities of entrenty with the sweaty of adulation, At Birmingham, 
things ave ‘managed difforontly, A. commitioo is formed ; it is 
principally composod of workmon, with 9 cortain number of patrons 
dnd master manufacturers, Tho whole town joins in the under- 
‘toking. A company is ostablished, in which the workmen avo 
shoyeholders ; and it is supportod by a subscription to which every 
one contributes. The little chavity-girl deposits hor halfpenny he- 
sides the bank notes of the wealthy manufaoturer, The sum voquired 
is soon found ; the estate is bought in tho name of tho association ; 
the old manor-house, carefully restored, is destined to veosivo a 
permanent exhibition of the arts and manufactures of the district; 
and the large park, with its aged troos, ia transformed into 9 
promenade and place of recreation for tho families of the working. 
classes, Then, and then only, when nothing has to bo dono but to 
inaugurate this happy conquest of intelligent and couagoous ontor- 
prise, they send to eek tho Queen ; for all these little municipal 
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republics ave anxious to show that royalty is thoir keystone, This 
grent segment of society, so proud and seaure in itsolf, knows well 
that it has nothing to fear from tho sovercign powor, at once 
its graceful ornamont and its faithful agent, which has also on 
its part nothing to fear from tho active spontaneity of its subjects; 
which docs not pretend to thwart any emancipation, any develop. 
ment of individual independance ; which imposes noithor submission. 
on any source of activity, nor silonce on any contradiction ; which is, 
in truth, nothing but liborty crowned, On tho 15th of Juno, 1868, 
the Queen oboyed this touching invitation: sho came, and six 
hundred thousand artisans throrigod to meot her, issuing by myriads 
from all tho industrial hives of tho districts of tho blach lard, 
that is to say, tho counties of Stafford and Warwick, the col- 
lievies of which supply the vast ivon-works with fucl, 'Thoy 
brought to her tho affootionate homago of thoir happy coun- 
tonances, of thoir freo souls, and their manly offoiis to prosper 
and be free. The Queen passed through this throng of onthu- 
stastio peoplo, and inaugurated tho now Museum ; sho knightod 
tho Mayor of Birmingham, by touching his shouldox, according to 
the angiont ceremonial, with a sword handed to Tier for this pur. 
pose by the Lord-Tioutenant of tho county; then sho caused to 
approach the eight artisans whom thoiv commndes had marked out is 
the most usefully zealous in tho common work: Sho said to thom, 
“T thank you porsonally for what yon have dono to provorve this 
old manor, and T trust that the People’s Park will for over ho a 
honefit to tho working classes of your town.” Ax sho wont away, 
forty thoussnd children of the freo and national schools of difforout 
sols, ranged in rows along tho passage resorved for tho Quoon,. 
under the huge toes whioh had porhaps scon Charles I. poss undor 
them, sing in, chorus, with an nocent at once innocent and full of 
focling, thaf drew tears from moro than ono presont, a hymn in 
somewhat déggrol vorso, but the xofrain of which is-— 
Now piay wo for oe country, 
That England long may bo 
The holy and the happy, 
And tho glorionsly feo, 
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READERS me; ralee to the speach of the Rev, My, Fitagoinld, a Cathollc Aych- 
deacon ih Iréland, in the Untiers of tho 6th of Auguat. He thoro proposes to 
hig sounteymen tohave reaoues tp the Empotor of the Fronch, In order to obtain 
from the Hnglish Govoinment thg reform of thedaws ielatiyo to the reciprocal 
uighta of fyrmoysand Jandlords, “Lot ua finey what would ‘happen in Franca, 
in Ausirin, or in Naples if a Catholic priest wero to spank pablicly In thia 
fashion, arid were t6 suggeet to the faithful to address thomsolves ton foralyn 
prins in-order to force the Govornment of their nation to do them justice, 
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Somo days Inter, at & mooting of ton thousand persong, hold in the open aix an 
the 28th August, at onogl, for tha purposg of addrossing a patitton to Parlin 
ment, praying for tho revision of tho trial oftwo pongants, condoned to doath for 
having assassinated n Propristor, the Roy. John Kenyou, a Catholic prlest, address: 
ing the people assembled, spoke ax follows :—‘'T am indignant with myself when 
I think that I lower myself to such a polut aa to proposo to you a pebition te a 
Saxon Parliament, to thoso English who have thoir foot upon ony necks, and their 
hand in our pookets, People spoal of our progress—of our now prosperity, No, 
wa fro not prosperous, wo cannot be; and ovon if we could, wo would not ; for what 
jn prosperity without liberty? ‘Lot ug rotain our griovanges a8 1 fensuva, and Jot 
no one doprive ua of thom until God hag granted ua the powor, and pointed out 
fo us the monns, of avenging them. If we should onco moro lower ourselves so fv 
au to petition, the only proper potition ia to gst Parliamont to hang Judge Keogh, 
that vile and iniquitous judge (who had presided at tho assizes at which the 
sontenae in quostion was pronounced), Jf the justice of the country waa anything 
bué a faree, Judge Keogh would boforo now hava heen hung on-n gibbot fifty 
feot high.” ‘Che hearers loudly applanded this language, which was published in 
all the journals, and which no one thought of repressing, It must bo addod that 
{t alarmed no ono, and i€ is thné fndt which at tho same timo shows the strength of 
tho English Government, and the liberty ¢njoyed by Ivotand. Lot it bo recollooted 
what happened gome timo ago to an advocate of Toulouse, who published a 
pamphlet on the condomnation of Brother Ldotade, and it will be understood what 
weight ought to bo attached to the protended oppression which nt the prosont day 
presses upon the Cagholios of Ireland, according to tho ignofant declaimors who, 
at thelr pleasure, confound the paat and the presont, x 

Besides this, it would bo yory fulso and very unjust to attribute to the wholo of 
the Trigh ar English clorgy the ideas or tho language of Father Konyou, Che moat 
ilustrious and most clevatod mombor of the Catholic hierarchy in the United 
Kingdom, Cardinal Wisdmian, oxpressod himuolf a# follows at a publig dinner given 
at Waterford, on tho 14th September, 1858 :—* Bverything seems to announce a 
future more prosperons than tho paetof Ireland has beon for several conturie, AJ} 
the materiat conditions of the people aro improved, They have habituated them- 
solves to find in an industrious nativity and in the cultivation of the national soil 
the resources which they sought in other countries and from mere chance, Every: 
thing about them shows a more developed degree of intelligence, and a more aiden’ 
doalro for progroas, without tho slightodt diminution of thor moval or religious 
sentiments, «On the contrary, all that they have dono for their religion in tho 
midat of diffioultioy and famine has filled mo with adinifatio, . . . ‘The past 
will xoon bolong to history; and dvon in the present, goneration there are fow mon 
who onn figure to themasives what they were forgo long a time when wider tho 
ampire o jay whieh T aholl onll erronoous, in otdey nob to Stylo ib in thd torme 
Thave thé aight.to ugg? + : +4 

From fit thiswe ate pormitted to congludo, without by any moana wishing to 
pardon the povadottions gud spoliations of whigh Englend hag rendered hovself 
gullty towards the Itleh, that nowhere in the wotld doéa'the Onthollo Ohurah at 

he present day onjoy# iy faot, anoh completo and auch absolute -liberty aa in 
England and réland. “Lob wi add that, cum hoo, enon propter hoo, no nation 
dn tho world: jé-more ingultéd at the prosent diy than Groat Britain by the grontor 
number of thé Ontholio jovmals of France, Belgium, ,and Ttaly, ‘nnd dapaoinlly by 
those which in former times affimed that the liberty of the Ohurch wad inteparable 
in thelr programme from general liberty. It will bo objected to mo, perhaps, 
that Hberty fe not efficient to obtain justice, Sobe 1 Bub it ty ehthetant at 
all events for the purpose of domanding it and of mebiting it. Supcess js some: 
timos long waitdd ‘for; but it almost always comeg somettine or other, and ib Ingts, 
None of the conquests gainod aincd 1780 in favour of tha lberty.of tle Ontholies of 
England and Treland have yot been disturbed or even threptenel), 
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PREVACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Aurnovan in the following pages I have spoken 
of the present state of affairs in the Punjaub, as 
calculated to awaken anxiety; I am very far from 
seeing in it any reasonable cause for apprehension, 
Much stress has been laid on the discipline of the 
Sikhs, and on the admirable manner in which thoy 
served their guns. But any one conversant with 
Indian history must remember many instances ; 
where the artillery of the native Chiefs, who were 
opposed to us; was numerous and formidable. At 
the battle fought at Deeg with Holkar’s forcos, the 
enemy had 160 pieces of ordnance. ‘I havo every 
“ yeason. to believe,” said Lord Lako, “ that the 
action of the 18th inst,” alluding to that of Deog, 
was. a very near business.” * It was a contest,” 
says Professor Wilson, “less with mon than with 
“guns; the batteries of the cnomy wero crowded 
‘ with. guns, and strongly posted”* The Duko of © 
Wellington spoke of the cannon. of Scindiah, at the’ 
rattle of Assaye, as being very fine, and described: 
he execution done by their fire as terrible. At 


* Mill’s British India, by Wilson, vol,.6. p. 594. 
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Laswaaree we sustained a severe loss from tho 
Mahvatta artillery: ‘“ Their battalions,” said 
Lord Lake, ** are most uncommonly well appointed ; 
‘have a most numerous artillery, as well served as 
“ thoy can possibly be; the gunnors standing to their 
“ puns until killed by the bayonct; all the sepoys 
“ of the enemy behaved exceedingly well; and if 
“ they had beon commanded by French officers, tho 
* event would havo been, I fear, extromoly doubtful. 
“Their army is better appointed than ours; no 
“ expense is spared whatever.” Our conflicts with 
the Mahrattas bore, too, a striking resemblance to 
those in which wo have beon lately engaged with 
the Sikhs; in the improvement in military knowledge 
which was mado by the natives, in consequence of 
their having beon drilled and disciplined by Euro- 
pean officers. And at Laswaareo, as on some recent 
occasions, the effects of this discipline were percep. 
tible after their instructors had left them. ‘Thero 
is nothing, thereforo, in the character of our present 
foes which should dishcarton us; nothing which 
should prevent our chorishing tho hope and the 
belief; that the results of our contest with them will 
be as brilliant and successful, as havo beon those of 
the wars in which we havo hitherto been engagod. 
Tt does seem, howover, desirable; when we con- 
sider the extent of territory which the British army 
is called on to protect; that it should bo placed in a 
state of the greatest efficiency, And thore are two 
points, especially connected with this subject, which 
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well merit the greatest consideration,—the deficiency 
of European officers ; and the mischief o¢casionod by 
the quantity of useless baggage which now goriously 
impedes the operation of the troops.“ Theso are, 
however, matters, which have been so ably treated 
of in two recent publications;| that it would bo 
superfluous to offer any furthor remarks. I will 
only, therefore, oxpress a hope; that no mistaken 
notions of economy may be allowed to impair the 
strength of that army which must over be the main- 
stay of our Empire in the Kast. I trust, too, that 
whilst overy attention is paid to the comforts of botile 
officers and men, all unnecessary oxpenses and luxu« 
ries will be retrenched with unsparing hand, The 
fortitude displayed in enduring the hardships of a 
campaign is as honourablo to the soldier ; and oftex 
as serviceable to his country; asthe courage ovinced 
in the day of battle. 

A bold, decided, vigorous policy is ossontial to 

* Asa proof, too, of the loss incurred bythe want of discipline 
in the camel corps; I may mention the fael, that, from the com- 
mencement of the campaign in Afghanistan, in 1838, to the 
month of October, 1840, the number of camels killed, stolen, and 
strayed was somewhat beyond fifty-five thousand. The average 
value of each being taken at eighty rupees, would make tha 
expense of this item of war expenditure above forty-fve lacs of 
rupees, or four hundred and fifty thousand pounds, 

t On the Deficiency of European Officers in the Army of India, 
by oné of Thenisclves, A Letter to the Right Won. Sir John 
C, Hobhouse, on the Baggage of the Indian Army, by Sit Charles 
Napier. 
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the maintenance of our power. Tho strict principle 
of non-interference, so often laid down by the autho- 
yilies at home, has always been found impracticablo 
on the spot, Wars of aggression and conquest 
cannot indecd be too severely condemned ; but our 
wars in India have been forced upon us by circum- 
stances ; and itis a curious fact, that Mr. Mill, who, 
in his history, found such fault with Lord Wellesley 
for entoring into hostilities with Tippoo and the 
Mahrattas; said in his examination before the 
Committee of tho [Iouso of Commons, in 1832; “all 
“ our wars cannot perhaps be with propricty con- 
«+ gidored wars of necessity; but most of those by 
«¢which the territories we possess havo boon 
“ obtained; and out of which our subsidiary alli- 
“ ances have grown; havo beon wars, I think, of 
necessity and not of choico, Tor examplo, the 
«* wars with Tippoo and the Mahrattas.” And I 
would ask those ; if there be any ; who can be found 
to advocate our retiring to the Jumna; to refloct 
on the disastrous conscquonces which onsued from 
our pursuing such a courso aftor tho peace of 1806, 
Wo abstained, then, from exoreising tho authority to 
which wo had succeeded on the downfall of Scindiah, 
as Lord Paramount of the States between that river 
and the Sutlej. What was the consequonco? 
Dissensions broke out; and as we rofused to settle 
thom, Runjeet Singh was applied to. He availed 
himself of tho opportunity to extend his power over 
the whole country; and it becamo, said Lord 
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Metcalfe, the principal business of our nogotiation 
with him in 1808 and 1809 to remedy this mischief, 
by throwing his power back beyond tho Suto; 
which was accomplished with considerable difficulty ; 
great reluctance on his part, and a near approach 
to war.” It would be nothing less, then, than 
suicidal folly ; to recur now to a line of policy con- 
demned alike by reason and experience, ‘To retire 
to the Jumna would be to repeat the errors com- 
mitted after the peace of 1806; to forget tho losson 
which those errors should haye taught us; to ro- 
linquish the advantages which have arison from 
pursuing a wiser policy; and ultimatoly to entail 
on us the necessity of a second time retracing our 
steps, and resorting to more cnorgetic measures. 

There is a curious passage in Dr, Robertson's 
Historical Disquisition on India; in which he seems 
to have foreseen that if the English retained their 
influence in that country, it would be impossiblo for 
them eventually to avoid coming into collision with 
the Sikhs; and that the Punjaub would becomo 
tho field of battle between those powors. ‘* Wo are 
‘“‘not to consider,” he says, speaking of Major 
Rennell’s Researches, ‘ that these invostigations 
‘were merely objects of curiosity; the geography 
* of that fertile and extonsive region of India, dis- 
‘tinguished hy the name of Punjaub, with which 


* Vide—The able paper drawn up by Lord Metcalfe, with 
reference to the affair of Bhurtpoor in 1825. 
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“wo are at present little acquainted; may soon 
“become very interesting. If, on the one hand, 
* that firm foundation on which the British Empire 
“in India seoms to be established by the successful 
“termination of the late war, remains unshaken } 
* if; on tho other hand, the Sikhs, a confederacy of 
“several independent States, shall continue - to 
‘extend their dominions with the same sapidity 
* that. they have advanced since the beginning of the 
** curvenit century ; itis highly probable that the en. 
* terprising commercial spirit of tho ono people, and 
“ the martial ardour of the other; who still retain the 
“ activity and ardour natural to mon in the earliest 
*agog of social union; may givo rise to events of 
“ the greatest moment. The frontiers of the two 
“ States are approaching gradually nearer and 
‘* nearer to cach other; the territories of the Sikls 
“having reached to tho western bank ‘of the river ~ 
“Jumna, while those of the Nabob of Oude strotch 
“along its eastern bank. ‘This Nabob, tho ally 
“ or tributary of the East India Company, is sup- 
‘ported ‘by. a brigade ‘of the Bengal army, con- 
-gtantly statiorled on his western frontier, Jn a 
“ position so contiguous; rivalry for power, inter- 
* ference of interest ; and innumérable other causes 
“of jealousy:and discord ; can hardly fail of ter- 
 minating, sooner or later, in-open hostility.* 


* Roberteon’s India, p. 293, &e, 
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Dr. Robeitson foresaw the probability of a con- 
test for dominion arising out of the commercial 
spirit of Great Britain and the martial ardour of 
the Sikhs; but he did not foresco that whilst tho 

— commerce of Great Britain was about to sproad far 
beyond any expectation he could at that time have 
entertaiied; her rénown for military prowoss would 
also becortie so great and eminent, Dri Robertson 
could not have foréseen' the height of martial glory 
to which she would attain, undei' the guidance of that 
whrivalled warrior ; the stat of whoso fame, first 
ising in the Hast, was destined to illumine Europe 
with the blaze of its meridian splondour; and fox 

- whom was reserved the proud and enviable dis. 
tinction ; ‘after having in his youth, by his courage 
atid science, contributed in no small dogreo to the 
éonsolidation of oui Indian Eimpiro ; of living to 
give his advice and assistance to that Genoral ; who, 
trained in his school; instructed in his principlos ; 
animated by his oxample; now loaves tho shoros. of 
England to uphold. that ompiro; to maintain tho 
honour of his country’s attns; and to increase. still 
further his own already great renown, 

If we make the Indus our boundary, wo have 
opposéd to us only the tribes on the right bank of 
that river, in themselvés contemptible and disunited 

_and wé shall havo éasy means of commanding tho 
tipproaches through. the mountain-passes, Bat-if 

“we retire again to the Sutloj, we facilitate the ad- 
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vance of any enemy, and loave open to them 
that tract of country through which Hindostan has 
always been attacked, und the inhabitants of which 
have generally sided with the invaders. Alexander 
tho Great and Humaioon wore invited by them; 
and they fayoured the progress of Tamerlane.* I 
would suggest, then, that by occupying this coun- 
try, we convert it from being a passage for invaders 
into an outpost of defence ; and that by good govern. 
mont, and the equitable administration of our,away, 
we ronder friendly to*us tho natives who would 
othorwiso swell the ranks of our foos. And it must 
be horno in mind, that the question of the Punjaub 
cannot be considered apart from that of Scindo, 
As long as tho formor continucs hostile to us; and 
in its present disturbed state; it will bo necessary 
to keep up a considerable force in tho lattor; 
but with the Panjanb friendly and tranquil, we 
may make very groat reductions in tho expendituro 
of Scindo. 

Act thon, I would say, to thoso in whoso hands 
the Governmont of that country is vestod; act in a 
manner worthy of mon to whom such high dostinies 
areontrusted. To retire to the Jumna would be at 
onc dishonourable to our arms, and the soevorest 
blow which has been inflicted for conturics on the 
interests of England. ‘The systom of subsidiary 
alliances—~a systom which gave powor without ro- 


* Vide Rennell’s Memoir of Iindostan, p, 110. 
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sponsibility ; and deadened all the incentives to 
useful activity; seems now to bo goncrally condemned, 
Nothing remains, but to adopt the Sutlej or tho 
Indus as the limit of our dominions; and on all 
considerations, whether of finance, policy, or socu- 
rity, the latter appoars to be tho preforablo boun- 


dary. 


THE PUNJAUB. 


Tue recent intelligence from the scat of war in 
the Punjaub, cannot fail to have filled with deep 
anxiety the breast of every man who takes an in- 
terest in the prosperity of our Indian empire. Our 
authority over that princely appanage of the British 
Crown, rests so entirely on opinion, and on the 
prestige of our military supremacy ; that it is im- 
possible to contemplate without solicitude whatever 
may weaken that opinion, or may tend to break the 
spell by which we have hitherto retained our power. 
It is true that we claim the victory in tho battle of 
Chillianwallah ; but whon we consider by what a 
logs of life it was attained; and how little effect it 
seems to have produced on tho spirit of the enemy, 
it is impossible to avoid exclaiming with Pyrvhus at 
Asculum, “another such victory will ruin us!” ° 
Very different from this were the carlier triumphs 
of ody arms in that country; witness Plassey, 
where Clive with but 8000 foot, of which only 1000 
were British soldiers, and eight field-pioces, defeated 
Suraj-u-Doulah, at the head of 40,000 foot, 16,000 
horse, and fifty pieces of heavy cannon ;—our Joss being 
only twenty-two killed, and fifty wounded ! Witness 
Mallvelly, where General Harris signally defeated 
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Tippoo ; whoso loss was estimated at nearly 2000, 
including many of his bravest men and best oflicers ; 
whilst ours was no greater than 66 men filled, 
wounded, and prisoners | 

Yet whilst not blind to the arduous nature of the 
conflict in which wo are ongaged ; and feeling that 
instead of shutting our eyes to danger, ‘‘ it is no- 
cossary,” to uso Lord Wellesley's language at the 
time of Monson’s disaster, ‘*on all great occasions 
** to look the utmost possible, or rather imaginable 
“degree of misfortune distinctly in front;” still 
I can see nothing that should lead to any thing like 
feelings of despondency. Although in general so 
successful, we have sustained occasionally severe 
reverses in India; but those reverses have been but 
transient clouds overshadowing for a moment the 
splendour of our career; and quickly dispersed by 
the energy and courage of the illustrious men to 
whom tho destinies of that country have been for- 
tunately entrusted, and who havo left behind thom 
their policy to guide ; their oxamplo to encourage ; 
their words to animate us, ‘ Lhopo it will be 
‘satisfactory to you, my dear Sir,” said Lord Wel- 
lesley in a letter to Lord Lake, on the occasion to 
which I have referred, “to porcoive that the only 
“ effect produced in my mind by this misfortune, is 
“an anxious solicitude to afford you every aid in 
“remedying its consequences, with every depres 
of dispatch ; that I neither vent myself in idle 
“ complaint, nor feel vain regret; nor harbour 
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* useless resentment; our joint efforts must be em- 
“ ployed to avail ourselves of our roal strength, 
“ and established reputation, to suppress the growth 
“of this upstart power; and to efface the degros 
of disgrace which has beon cast on our arms by 
“a temporary and limited failure.’* 

May similar noble sentiments now animate those 
to whom the government of our magnificont Indian 
empire is entrusted | 

The first occasion when the attention of tho 
authorities in India was directed to the Punjaub, 
seems to have been in 1802, when the French 
Goneral Perron entertained intentions of entering 
that country, thinking that he might thus obtain 
tho means of extending the conquests of France 
down the Indus, and of securing a communication 
with the sea, by which supplies of men and stores 
could be received from Europe. So distracted was 
the state of the Sikh country at that time, that Mr, 
Lewis, one of General Porron’s officers, obtained 
possession without resistance of a considerable tract 
of country. In a dispatch to Lord Lake, datod 
August 2, 1803, Lord Wellesley alluded to these 
attempts of General Perron, whilst pointing out the 
expediency of ensuring the co-operation of the prin- 
cipal chiefs of the Sikhs in tho then approaching. 
contest with the Mahratias, And it was in reply 
to communications at that time made to him by 
Lord Lake, that Runject Singh first made proposals 

* Wellesley’s Despatches, Vol. 4. p. 208, 
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for the transfer to us of the Sikh territories south 
of the Sutloj.* ‘ 

It was not, howover, till 1809 that any active 
steps wore taken by the Indian Government to 
occupy these territorios. Runjeet Singh had 
availed himself of some dissensions in that district 
to cross the Sutlej in October, 1808, with the roal 
intention of extending his sway to the Jumna. 
The Sikh chiefs in that quarter were alarmed for 
themselves, and sent an envoy to Delhi for the pur- 
pose of requesting the protection of tho British 
Government, whose subjects they reprosented them. 
selves to be, After much fruitless nogotiation with 
Runjest, Colonel Ochterlony advanced to the Sutlej ; 
and a treaty was concluded with the Raja, by which 
he relinquished all claims on tho left bank of that 
river, with the exception of a certain extent of tor- 
ritory which was guarantecd to him. And it is 
well deserving of attontion that this advance of 
Colonel Ochterlony was made at the oxpress requost 
of the inhabitants, and that “ all tho sirdars re- 
* joiced that thoir prayer liad boen acceded to by 
“ the British Governmont.”* 

Tho troaty concluded on this occasion was strictly 
observed during tho life of Runject Singh ; but 
scarcely was ho doad, when the hostile feoling of 
the Sikh chiefs towards the British nation was 


* Wellesley’s Despatches, Vol. 3. pp. 264—369, 
+ History of the Punjaub, Vol. 1. p. 293. 
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displayed. There is strong reason to believe that 
they were at the bottom of the Cabul insurreclion, 
This much is certain, that Goolaub Sing forotold 
such an outbreak two months before it occurred ; 
and although some of his troops wero publiely 
ordered to assist our army in the passage through 
the Khyber-Pass, private instructions wero sent 
them to a contrary effect. As soon as our forces 
had reached the Pass, the Sikh brigade marched 
back to Attock ; and thoir retreat was the cause 
of the disasters that befel Brigadier Wild, and 
delayed his arrival at Jellatabad at that critical 
time.* 

In spite of various symptoms of ill-will on tho 
part of the Sikhs, the Indian Government con- 
tinued to observe the strictest forbearance, 

In hig lotters to the Secret Committeo of the 6th 
of September and Ist of October, 1845, Lord 
Tardinge declared his dotermination to maintain 
“a pacific course of policy.” Torboarance was 
carried as far as was possible, up to tho 18th of 
December, when his Lordship first reccived pre- 
cise information that the Sikh army had crossed 
the Sutlej, On that day he issued a proclamation, 
in which ho said, that ‘ notwithstanding tho dis- 
“ organized state of' the Lahore Government during 
* the last two years, and many most unfriendly 
“ proceedings on the part of the Durbar, the Go 


* Vide Major Carmichel Smyth's Wistory of the reigning 


Family of Lahore, p, 63. 
B 
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“ vernor-General, in Council, has continued to 
“evince his desire to maintain the relations of 
‘amity and concord which had so long existed 
“between the two States, for the mutual interest 
“ and happiness of both. Ile has shewn, on every 
* occasion, the utmost forbearance, from conside- 
*yation to the helpless state of the infant Maha- 
s‘yajah Dhulup Sing, whom the British Govern- 
* ment had recognized as the successor to the late 
“ Maharajah Shere Singh. The Governor-General 
in Council sincerely desired to see a strong Sikh 
‘© Government re-established in the Punjaub, able 
“to control its army, and to protect its subjects. 
“ He had not, up to the present moment, abandoned 
* the hope of seeing that important object effected 
“ by the patriotic offorts of the Sikhs and people of 
“that country...... Zhe Sikh army has now, 
“ without the shadow of provocation, invaded the 
* British territory.” This proclamation was fol- 
lowed by vigorous hostilities against the invaders, 
who were so signally defeated at the glorious battles of 
Moodkee, Ferozoshuhur, Aliwal, and Sobraon, and 
driven back with great loss to their own country. 
‘What was now the conduct of the Government 
of India; after such unproyoked aggression and 
flagrant perfidy on the part of the Sikhs? It still, 
now in the hour of victory, showed the greatest 
forbearance. In his proclamation of February 
14th, 1846, the Governor-General declared “ that 
“no extension of Territory was desired by the 
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‘« Government of India ;—and although tho con+ 
“ duct of the Durbar has been such as to justify 
“« the most severe and oxtreme measures of retribu- 
“tion, nevertheless the Govornor-Gonoral is still 
“ willing that an opportunity should be given to the 
‘* Durbar and to the Chiefs to submit thomselvos to 
“ the authority of the British Government; and by a 
“ return to good faith and the observance of prudent 
“ councils enable the Governor-General to organize 
‘a Sikh Government in the person of a descen- 
“dant of its founder, the late Maharajah Runjeet 
* Singh, the faithful ally of the British power. 
“ The Governor-General, at this moment of a most 
“ complete and decisive victory, cannot give a 
“ stronger proof of the moderation and forbearance 
“of the British Government than by making this 
‘+ declaration of his intentions.” Such was our 
language after the insult that had been offered to 
us; after the gross infraction of the troaty of L809, 
and the unprincipled invasion of our torritorios, 
We contented oursolvos, at a time when we would 
have been justified and had the mbans to subjugate 
the whole of the Punjaub, with requiring full in- 
demnity for all expenses incurred; and with an- 
nexing to the British- provincos the districts, hill 
and plain, situated between the rivers Sutlej and 
Beas, the revenues thereof being appropriated as a 
part of the indemnity required from the Lahore 
State. 

{ have given this brief recital of our rolations at 

na 
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various times with the Sikhs, for the purpose of 
shewing that our treatment of that people has been 
uniformly characterized by extreme moderation, 
and by an earnest desire to be on terms of amity 
with them. We passed the Jumna, in the first 
instance, at the request of the Sikh chiefs them- 
selves, that we should protect them against Runjeot 
Singh; during his life we scrupulously observed 
the treaty we had concluded with him; after his 
death we forbore to take any hostile steps against 
the Sikhs, in spite of many indications of an un- 
friendly disposition on their part, till they had 
actually invaded our territory; and then, in the 
hour of their discomfiture and our triumph, we 
exacted nothing more than was justified by the 
expenses to which we had been put by their perfidy, 
or than was requisite for our future security, Their 
recent outbreak and aggrossion on us has been 
equally unjustifiable and unprovoked; and it is 
plain that no trust can any longer be reposed in 
the honour of this treacherous and unprincipled 
race, : 

In considering what should bo our future con- 
duct towards these people, there can be, I appre- 
hend, but one opinion as to the necessity, in the 
first instance, of effectually subduing them, and of 
asserting and maintaining the supremacy of our 
arms, India has been won by the sword; we 
have overthrown the power of Tippoo, of the 
Mabrattas, of the Nepauleso; and_it is’ the recol- 
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lection of our triumphs, and the charm attached to 
our military prowess, that now keeps millions in 
submission to us. 

If, as has been remarked by an historian of India, 
in tho East more than elsewhere, “ power begets 
* power, and success conciliates followors,” the con- 
verse is equally true, that failure would beget 
failure, and reverse, rouse up against us exemics, 
Tho whole history of our career in India exem- 
plifles this. When Monson retreated before Hol- 
kar, a spirit of hostility against us was kindled far 
and wide: and how little use it is to trust to the 
faith of Asiatic chiefs ; how absurd it is to regulate 
our relations with them by the same nules which we 
observe towards civilized states; was shown in the 
result of the endeavours which Lord Cornwallis 
made to establish the balance of powor by the 
treaty of Seringapatam ; in tho consequonces of tho 
pacific policy pursued by Lord Teignmouth, and, 
at a later period, by Sir George Barlow. In all 
these instances, the adoption of a confiding and 
conciliatory course only entailed on us in tho ond, 
—what in the East it ever must do,—increasod 
expenditure and moro severe warfare, The attompt 
was made, on these occasions, to narrow our boun- 
daries, and to limit our empire; its failure was 
complete; a temporary respite was indeed obtained, 
—~a momentary lull,—but the storm of war soon 
burst upon us with redoubled fury. The vigorous 
administration of Lords Wellesley and Hastings 
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sayed our dominions from the perils with which 
they were threatened by the mistaken measures of 
their respective predecessors. War will, indeed, 
ever be the last resource of every humane and 
gencrous statesman; but there are occasions in 
which it is a necessity; not a choice; when it pro- 
motes, instead of impeding, the progress of civili- 
zation; and when it becomes a virtue, because 
hallowed by justice. 

To subdue the Sikhs; to uphold the superiority 
of our arms; to teach the nations of the East that 
no people can with impunity break faith with us; 
and that none are so strong, nor so remote, as to be 
sheltered from our resentment when justly awak- 
ened,—this must be our first care. But then will 
arise the question, —Shall we, after having chastised 
the Sikhs, retire behind the Sutlej; shall we annex 
the Punjaub, making the Indus our boundary; or 
is any third course open to us? 

Tho line of defence which the Sutloj presents is a 
very extensive one, and would require the constant 
presence of a large force,* The lino of the Indus, 
though more advanced, is shorter,{ and in a financial 


* Trom Scinde to Simla is a distance of 600 miles; and 
although the Sutle} is not easily fordable for us, as Sir Charles 
Napier has observed ; it is so for guerilla parties of the Sikhs, 
who would harass the country by constant inroads. 

+ We have, too, nothing to fear from the tribes on the right 
bank; whilst no invading army could approach the Indus except 
through the mountain passes ; of which there are ten or twelve 
between Peshawur and Kurrachee, which we could easily command. 
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point of view it merits consideration ; that whereas, 
whichever river were preferred, we must keep up a 
considerable body of troops; if the Indus were the 
boundary we should be the masters of tho wealth 
of the Punjanb, which might be made to contribute 
to their maintenance. Captain Murray, who for 
more than fifteen years conducted our relations with 
the Sikh chiefs on the British side of the Sutloj, 
estimated the entire resources of the country under 
Runjeet Singh at 25,809,500 rupees. ‘This total,” 
says the author of the ‘ History of the Punjaub,’ 
“is not very wide of the revenue set down in tho 
“ books of the Mogul government as the produce of 
“ the Lahore Soobar ; and considering that Cash- 
‘€ more and some territory south of the Sutloj is in- 
“« cluded, the correspondence of amount is in favour 
“ of the correctness of the estimate ; for tho provineo 
“ cannot be so productive under the Sikhs as it was 
in the peaceable times of the Mogul dominion,’* 
The military force of Runjeet Singh amounted to 
82,014; bis artillery to 876 guns and 370 swivels, 
mounted on camels or light carriages; and yet, 
notwithstanding tho expense of supporting this force, 
the value of his accumulated property was not less, 
in cash, jewels, horses, and elephants, than ten 
crores of rupees, or the sane number of millions of 
pounds sterling! 

The fertility of the Punjaub has probably beon too 
much extolled by some travellers, but yot it must be 


* History of the Punjaub, vol. 2. p. 204-5, 
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very considerable, and if the country were under a 
settled government might be greatly increased. No 
country possesses greater means of irrigation ; and 
its inland navigation extends to 1960 miles. Its 
mineral wealth is great; iron and rock-salt are found 
in large quantities ; and its commerce is extensive, 
being the main line of transit of the goods of Hin- 
doostan to the countries west of the Indus—to Aff- 
ganhistan, Khorason, and Central Asia.* 

It would of course be necessary to occupy the 
country with strong bodies of troops; and a police 
force, similar to that which Sir Charles Napier or- 
ganized in Scinde, might render essential service. 
No further trust must be placed in Sikh faith and 
Sikh honour, But the Sikhs are a very small por- 
tion of the population of the Punjaub. “It is as- 
‘ tonishing,” says Major Lawrence, “ how seldom 
“a Sikh is met with in what is called Sikh terri- 
“ tory ;” and their number, according to Burnes, 
does not exceed 500,000, out of a population of 
8,000,000. The Mussulman part of this popula- 
tion, who have suffered severely from the porsecu- 
tion of the Sikhs, would gladly see a change of 
masters; and it is to be hoped in time that the 


* «The best means,” says Thornton, “of advancing this im- 
“ portant branch of trade scema to be the establishment of great 
“ periodical fairs, at suitable points on the banks of the Indus, 
‘and the affording facilities of communication and protection to 
‘the commercial classes, Burnes and Wood regard Dera-Ghazee- 
Khan in the Derajat as the best site for this purpose,” ~ 
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blessings of English rule, as coutrasted with the 
tyranny and rapacity of their former masters, would 
reconcile the natives to our sway. This has been 
the case in other parts of India, Iyven the Mah- 
rattas now rejoice in the establishment of our in- 
fluence, and regard us with gratitude as their de- 
liverers from troubles; and in Scinde the people 
hail our soldiers‘as frionds and protectors. 

Of the two boundaries, then,—that of the Sutle 
and that of the Indus, I submit the proferenco is 
decidedly due to the latter; because, while both 
would require the presence of a large force; the line 
of the Indus is less oxtensive, and the resources of 
the Punjaub would furnish the means of dofraying 
the expense. That expense, too, might be expected 
to diminish as the natives becamo sonsiblo of tho 
advantages which they enjoyed under our dominion. 

Ts there any third plan ?—-Wo may, indeod, with- 
draw tothe Jumna; but idle indeod must be the 
hope that we should be allowed to remain thore un- 
molested. In the first placo wo could not tako this 
step with any justice to the Sikh tribes on the loft 
bank of the Sutlej, who are now undor our pro- 
tection. If we withdraw, they would cortainly bo 
justified in swelling the ranks of any invader. But 
if we once retire to Delhi, tho spell of our power 
is for ever broken—such o measure would be tho 
death-knell of our Indian empire, 

And when I consider tho benefits which that | 
Emfpfre has conferred on a large portion of the 
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human race—how it has spread through exten- 
sive regions; but a short time ago the prey to ra- 
pine, lust, and tyranny; the healing influences of 
tranquillity, peace, and order—but still more when 
IT reflect on the higher blessings it seems destined 
to confer—how it may be the means of diffusing to 
millions, now shrouded in the mists of ignorance 
and superstition, the light of civilization, literature 
and science—and above all the sanctifying beams 
of pure religion; not only for the sake of England ; 
but for that of mankind in general ; I should deplore 
its overthrow. 

I entertain, however, brighter hopes. We have 
in that country an army than which a finer never 
trod on battle-field, and which is now about to be 
commanded by a General, whose name throughout 
the East is a terror to the foes;—a source of con- 
fidence to the friends of England. Tho news of 
his appointment will be hailed with acclamation by 
our gallant troops, 

* When once they hear that voice, their liveliest pledge 
Of hope, in fears and dangers, heard so oft 
In worst extrentes, and on the perilous edge 
OF battle when it raged, in all assqulta 
Their suret signal.” 

They will be inspired with fresh ardour and in- 
éteased energy. Nor can his character be better 
displayed than in the following eloquent account 
given by his brother, General William Napier, of 
the personal exertions which he made during his 
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campaign in Scinde, and which shews that he is no 
carpet-warrior, but shares with his soldiers their 
hardships and their perils, ‘“ His victories wore 
“not gained lightly; nor was his the goneralship 
« that required hundreds of camols from the public 
‘« service to carry his personal baggago; he did not 
“ direct the marches from a luxurious palanquin, 
“ appearing only when the battle was commenced, 
“ Five camels, purchased at his own cost, carried 
* all the baggage and records of his head-quarters; 
“and all day the soldiers saw him on horseback, 
* engaged with field objects, while his staff know 
“ that far in the night he was engaged in the ad- 
“« ministrative duties, Seldom did he sloop moro 
“ than five hours. But none could know, tho ox- 
“tent of deep and painful meditation, which 
‘ amidst all this, activity and labour, onabled him 
“ to judge clearly of affairs,.and organizo with so 
“ much simplicity, the means of winning thoso glo- 
‘¢ rious battles and conquering so great a kingdom,”* 


* Conquest of Scinde by Major-Gonoral W. Nopicr, p 399. 
1 may also be eacused for quoting from the samo woik, the fol- 
lowing interesting anecdote, os illustrative of the character of 
this true patriot and herole warrior, Owing to a failure in the 
combination of one of his onmpaigna, caused by neglect of his 
instructjons ; the different columns were not in proper commu- 
nication ; and Sir Charles was apprehensive that Jacob, who com- 
manded one of them, was overwhelmed by the Ameers. Under 
this impression, oppressed with care, fatigue, fover, want of 
sleep, as he went out of his tent, he was suddenly sun-atricken. 
Thirty-three European soldiers fell near him beneath the malig- 
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Such is the man—so powerful by his name~— by his 
scienco—by his personal example; to whom tho 
destinies of British India are now intrusted. Who 
can doubt that he will triumphantly fulfil his glo- 
rious mission | 

In conclusion, I will only add, that it is impos- 
sible to consider the interests of India apart from 
those of the united Empire. There are in that 
country sources of yet undeveloped wealth, which, 
under a wise administration, will tend to augment 
the power and greatness of the parent state. Cotton 
of an admirable quality, and to a great amount, 
might be supplied thence to our Lancashire manu- 
facturers. Sugar grows luxuriously in the valley of 
the Ganges and the plains of Southorn India; and 
might with the help of European skill be raised to 
any extent. Indigo abounds in many parts, and it 
requires nothing, but improved means of conveyance 
to the coast, to render more generally available 
these and the other products of the country.* Elere 


nant rays; most died in a few minutes, all in three hours. 
‘* All was anxicty for me,” said the General, “ when juat ns they 
had bled me, there came a horseman to tell me, Jacob was 
* victorious, and the Ameers’ force utterly dispersed, I think 
‘it saved me. I felt life come back.” Noble and touching 
words ! I know not in the whole range of history a passnge of 
deeper interest and pathos. 7 

* Mr, Mill indeed maintaina that India is beneficial to Eng- 
land, only in proportion as it affords a surplus revenue which 
can be sent here, This error has been successfully exposed by 
Professor Wilson. “In every year of our intercourse with India,” 
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too we have a market for our domestic manufac- 
tures—a market which will increase with the in- 
creasing prosperity of India—a market where 
millions may, at no distant day, become consumers 


says the Professor, “even in those in which the public revenue 
“has fallen far short of the expenditure ; there has been a large 
* accession to English capital brought home from India, What 
are the profits of the Indian trade; what is the maintenance 
«© of 30,000 Englishmen, military included ; what is the amount 
“of money annually remitted to England; for the support of 
‘ yelations, the education of children, the pensions of officers ; 
“ and, finally, what can we call the fortunes accumulated by 
 jndividuals in trade; or in the service of the Company ; which 
“ they survive to spend in England, or bequeath to their descen- 
dants? What is all this but additional capital remitted from 
“India to England; additional, largely additional means, of 
“ yecompensing Britieh industry?” So fay indeed is a surplus 
revenue from being the only financial advantage we derive from 
India; that 1 much question whether the transfer of any such 
revenue to England is not most objectionable ; because it deprives 
India of that capital which might give a stimulus to its national 
industry ; and most cordially do I agree with Professor Wilson, 
“ that the notion of deriving a large tribute, or any tribute from 
“ Tndia, except by indirect means, is caleulated to do infinito 
mischief; and to annihilate in the end the numerous and great 
“ benofita which both England and India reap from their mutual 
“ intercourse, This is with reference to the connection even in 
‘its most unworthy aspect, The gain of a higher character ; 
* the moral and political power derived from India by England ; 
‘is a much more real avd important and honorable benefit; than 
‘all the pounds, shillings, and pence, that have ever been, or 
"ever will be, conveyed from the pockets of the people of Tndia, 
* to those of the people of Great Britain,”’+ 


+ Mill’s British India by Wilson, Vol, 6, p. 671-2. 
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of our goods—and with which no foreign enmity 
or rivalry can ever intorfere.* And of this we may 
be well assured, that if we lose our dominion in 
India, we shall with it lose our influence in Eu- 
rope—that we shall doscend into the rank of a 
second-rate power; and forfeit the proud position 
which Great Britain has hitherto maintained in 
the scale of nations, 


* The extent to which cotton can be cultivated; may be judged 
of from the fact, mentioned by Dr, Royle, in his Essay on the 
productive resources of that country; that there would appear to 
be favaurable sites in India for its production over an extent 
of 22 degrees of latitude. Let us hope that by the con- 
struction of railways, the grent drawback to the development of 
the internal resources of that country may soon be removed. 
Those who have preceded us in Lindostan, have Jeft behind them 
monuments of the great works which they constructed for the 
benefit of its inhabitants. “Mr. Burke computed that the reser- 
yoirs made in the Carnatic could not have been fewer than 10,000, 
And the canals formed by Ferose between the Sutlej and the 
Jumna—part only of his original grand design; but which ao 
increased the fertilty of the lands in their vicinity, that soils 
which before had produced but one scanty harvest, yielded two 
abundant ones ;+ must ever rank amongat the greatest works of 
the kind. May we leave to fyture ages similar monumonts of 
our dominion ; equal proofs of our regard for the welfare of the 
millions subject to our sway | 


+ Vide Captain Kirkpatrick’s MSS, quoted by Major Rennell, 
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Sripom has tho news of any victory been re~ 
ceived in this country with such satisfaction as that 
with which all classes hailed the intelligence of the 
recent triumph of Gujerat, It dispelled the cloud 
which hung over the Punjaub ; it gave fresh proof 
to the natives of the Kast of the might with which 
British soldiers fight; it added another wreath to 
the laurels which our troops haye won in India; 
and crowned with a glorious termination the career 
of the heroic General who commanded. Let us 
hope that the expectations raised by this victory 
will not be disappointed; that its fruits will bo 
lasting ; and that by establishing our dominion on 
a firm and durable basis, it will givo the oppor- 
tunity of cultivating the arts of poaco through tho 
extensivo territories now subject to our sway, and of 
developing thoir internal resources. FTalf a contury 
ago it was foreseen, as I have already had occasion 
to remark,* by Dy. Robertson, that the ultimate 
struggle for our supremacy in India must take 
place on the very scene of the late brilliant achiove- 
ments; sooner or later, as this philosophic historian 
observed with prescient sagacity, the antagonistic 


* Second Edition of this Pamphlet, p. vii, 
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forces of the Sikhs and of Great Britain were 
destined to come into collision. It was a mere 
question of time; tho contest, in all probability, 
could not have been ultimately averted. No pro. 
fessions on our part, however strong; no line of 
policy, however moderate, could have removed mis- 
trust from the minds of the Sikhs, or could have 
placed our intercourse with them on a secure 
footing, We shall err much if we suppose that 
Asiatic countries are influenced by the same rules 
of conduct that prevail in Europe. “It is always 
“to be borne in mind,” says Capt. Cunningham, 
“ that India is far behind Europe in civilization; 
“and that political morality or moderation is as 
“little appreciated in the East in these days as it 
*¢ was in Christendom in the Middle Ages.”* The 
inevitable battle has at length been fought and 
won; the standard of England waves triumphant 
throughout the length and breadth of Hindostan. 
A situation, indeed, of glory; but of how awful 
responsibility | 

It becomes, then, a question of the highest con- 
sideration ; what courso this country ought under 
these circumstances to pursue. I have previously 
stated the general reasons which induced me to 
think that we should annex the Punjaub, making 
-the Indus the boundary of our Empire. But as an 
opinion seems to be entertained in some quarters 
‘that this would be a breach of the treaties concluded 


* History of the Sikhs, by Capt, Cunningham, 
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between the Indian Government and the Maharaja 
Dhuleep Singh; I will briefly consider how far we 
are affected by the engagements into} which we 
entered with that prince. 

The treaties with the Maharaja wero made 
with him not in his personal capacity, but as the 
sovereign of a powerful state. ‘We are not to 
“conclude,” says Vattel, “that a treaty is a 
“ personal one from the bare circumstance of its 
‘naming the contracting sovereigns; for the name 
‘of the reigning sovereign is often inserted with 
“the sole view of shewing with whom the treaty 
“has been concluded, without meaning thoreby to 
‘intimate that it has been made with himsolf 
“personally, * * * * *  Kyvery public 
“treaty, concluded by a king, or by any other 
“‘ monarch, is a treaty of the state ; it is obligatory 
“on the whole state, on the entire nation which 
* the king represents, and whose powers and rights - 
he exercises."* And Grotius says, “If a con- 
“tract is made with a king, it is not therefore 
‘¢ presently to be reputed personal; for as it is woll 
* observed by Pedius and Ulpian; the person is 
* often inserted in the contract, not that the con- 
‘tract is personal, bat to shew by whom that 
“ contract was made. If it be added to tho treaty 
“ that it shall stand for ever, or that it is made for 
the good of the kingdom, or with him and his 
“ successors, or if it be for such a limited time, it 


* Vattel’s Law of Nations, book 2, ch. 12, sections 184, 186. 
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will from hence fully appear that tho treaty is 
“eal, There are also other words which may 
“ prove a treaty to he real, and sometimes the 
“ matter itself will afford a conjecture not altogether 
‘improbable.”* Puffendorf, expressing his assent 
to this opinion of Grotius, observes: ‘ The words of 
“the league sometimes, and sometimes the matter 
“ of it, and somotimes the motives of entering into it, 
‘may make a conjecture casy."t Tho first article 
of the treaty concluded with the Maharaja on the 
9th March, 1846, declares that the peace and 
friendship between the British Government and the 
Maharaja shall be perpetual, and that it shall sub- 
sist not only with him, but his heirs and successors ; 
the very words which Grotius considers render a 
treaty real, But let us reflect on the motives for 
entering into these treaties, as they are expressed in 
the Proclamations of the Governor-General. “Il 
“ becomes necessary,” said Lord Hardinge,t ‘ for 
“the British Government to tako measures for 
“ punishing this unprovoked aggression, and for 
preventing in future similar acts of treachery by 
“the government and army of the Punjaub.” 
Again, his Lordship said,§ “The British army 
“ has crossed the Sutlej, and entered the Punjaub, 
‘s The Governor-General announces that this men- 


* Grotius on War and Peace, book 2, ch. 16, sect. 6. 
+ Puffendorf’s Law of Nations, book 8. ch. 9. sect. 7. 
f Proclamation, December Slat, 1845, 
§ Proclamation, February 14th, 1846, 
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« sure has been adopted for the purpose of effectually 
« protecting the British provinces; for vindicating 
« the authority of the British Government; and for 
punishing the violators of treaties, and the dis- 
“ turbers of the public peace.” * * * * « Although the 
*¢ conduct of the Durbar has been such as to justify 
“the most severe and extreme measures of rotri- 
“ bution, the infliction of which may yet be required 
“ by sound policy, if the recent acts of violence be not 
“ amply atoned for and immediate submission ten- 
“ dered, nevertheless the Governor-General is still 
‘* willing that an opportunity should be given to 
‘the Durbar and to the chiefs to submit them- 
“selves to the authority of the British Govern. 
“ment, and by return to good faith, and the 
“ observance of prudent counsels, enable him to 
organize a Sikh Government, which shall bo,” as 
he afterwards proceeds to declare, “ capable of con- 
“trolling its army, and protecting its subjects; 
‘¢ and based upon principles that shall provide for 
‘* the future tranquillity of the Sikh States; shall 
“* secure the British frontier against a repetition of 
* acts of aggression, and shall prove to the whole 
‘world the moderation and justice of the para: 
“ mount power of India.” 

Such were the motives avowed by the Governor- 
General in his proclamations; which evinced great 
forbearance towards the infant Maharaja; ex- 
pressed a strong desire to see a Sikh Government 
established in his person; but’ ono capable of con- 
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trolling its army, and giving security to the British 
frontier; and ho expressly declared that in case 
hostilities were renewed, tho Government of India 
“would make such other arrangements for the future 
© Government of the Punjaub as the interest and 
“ security of the British power might render just 
“* and expedient.”* 

It is true, indeed, that articles of agreement 
were concluded on the 16th December, 1846, by: 
which the Goyernor-Genoral engaged to maintain 
a British force at Lahore for the protection of the 
Maharaja during his minority. But at whose re- 
quest, and with whom were these articles made ? 
At the request, and in concert with those Sirdars 
and Chiefs, including Shere Singh, who have since 
so flagrantly violated the treaties to which they 
had affixed their names, and pledged their faith. 
The first article of this agreement declares, that 
all, and every part of the Treaty of Peace between 
the British Government and the Stato of Lahore, 
bearing date the 9th day of March, 1846, shall 
remain binding on the two Governments. Necd 
I say that in spite of this last-namod Treaty, 
which professed perpetual peace and friendship—. 
(a Treaty I would remark, in passing, which 
was signed by Chutter Sing)—these very *men 
have since employed the forces of the Maharaja 
in open hostility against us? If after this perfidious 
conduct, these treaties are still to be considered 

* Proclamation, February 14th, 1846. 
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binding, on the presumption that they wero con- 
cluded with the Maharaja in his personal capacity, 
Jet us observe them to the very letter. But I sub- 
mit, that according to every writer on the Law of 
Nations; and interpreting them by the expressions 
contained in them ; and by the motives in which they 
originated, as declared in the Proclamations of the 
Governor-General; theso treaties are no longer 
valid or obligatory upon us; and that the period 
has arrived when we are called upon to make “ such 
“ other arrangements for the future Government of 
«the Punjaub as the intorests and security of tho 
‘ « British power may render just and expedient.’* 

If we regard the treaties under considoration as 
obligatory, because the Maharaja has committed 
no act of personal hostility against us; it is not 
easy to see what right the Governor-General had to 
confiscate his territories on the left bank of the 
Sutlej ; to annex the districts situate between that 
river and the Beas; or to call on him for the pay- 
ment of the expenses of the formor war. We had 
previously recognized him as the rightful ruler of 
the Punjaub ; we were aware of his helpless stato; 
yet when the treaty which had been concluded with 
Runjeet Singh in 1809 was brokon by tho Sikh 
chiefs and the army, we visited their sins on the 
infant Prince ; and considered him responsible for 
the conduct of his subjects. . : 


_. Vide Proclamation af the Govornor-General. of Fabraary 
14th, 1846, already referred to, 
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It is argued by some, who are opposed to an- 
nexation; that, as in the case of Cabul; we should 
make a grand demonstration of our power; punish 
the Sikhs for their treachery ; and having done so, 
retire behind the Sutlej. But it must bo remem- 
bored, that if these treatios are still m force, we are 
precluded from adopting this course by the agree- 
ment before adverted to, of the 16th December, 
1846; which binds us to protect the person of the 
Maharaja, and to preserve the peace of his country, 
until he attain the full age of sixteen years; which 
would not be before the 4th of September, 1854, 

If we regard the matter in a financial point of 
view, the arguments in favour of annexation cer- 
tainly preponderate. We must, indeed, in the 
first instance, keep up a considerable force in the 
country ; but if we withdraw behind tho Sutlej, we 
should still havo to maintain a large army, and to 
defend a frontier of about six hundred miles. And 
with this material difference, as has been justly 
observed by Sir Charles Napier ;* that whilst in 
the latter case, we should be put to vast unmitigated 
expense; in the former, the revonues of the Punjaub 
would far more than cover the charges attendant 
on its occupation. 

The resources of this country are vory consider. 
able, and have always been celebrated. The 
“ Ravee,” says Major Rennell, “is a noble river, 


* Letter of Sir Charles Napier in the Times” of February 
26th, 1849, , 
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“ and by its navigable course has a communication 
* with the Indus and all its branches, The provinco 
* of the Punjaub is very extensive, and remarkably 
* fertile, affording, im addition to all the necessaries 
“ of life, wine, sugars and cotton-wool, the last of 
* which supplied the manufactures of the province, 
“ There are also, in the tract betwoen the Indus 
“and Jelum, salt-mines wonderfully productive, 
* and affording fragments of rock-salt, hard enough 
* to be formed into vessels, &,""* 

Captain Cunningham gives the following esti- 
mate of its revenues in 1844 :— 


LAND REVENUE, RUPDES, 
Tributary States . fi . 5,65,000 
Farms . 4 7 + 1,79,85,000 
Eleemosynary . ‘i . «  20,00,000 
Jagheers . ‘ ‘ +  95,25,000 
Customs, &e, . . f +  24,00,000 


Total . + 8,24,75,000 
Our career in India has been hitherto, with 
slight intervals, one of war, A now era seems about 
to commence ; the history of the past has been one 
of victorious deeds, and heroic acts; the future pre- 
sents a prospect of no less glory, although to be 
attained by different means, 


“ By deeds of peace, by wisdom eminent.” 


It remains for us to ensure by mild and equitable 
administration, the empire which we have won by 


* Memoir of Hindostan by Major Rennell, p. 82, 
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arms,—to develope its mighty resources,—to dis. 
seminate the arts which adorn, the knowledge 
which humanizes mankind,—to breathe peace over 
the still heaving waves of hostile jealousies and 
rivalries,—to rivet our dominion by bonds of love,— 
and to rest our power on the strongest and justest 
of all titles, the affoctions of our subjects. The 
field is a noble and inspiring one; we possess the 
prize which the greatest warrior of antiquity, Alex- 
ander, thirsted for in vain; wo tread on ground 
where mighty conquerors have preceded us, some 
of whom have proved themselves, in Mr. Burke’s 
eloquent language, ‘* fathers of their people, testa- 
“ tors to a posterity which they embraced as their 
“ own.” May we endeavour like them “to extend 
“ the dominion of our bounty beyond the limits of 
‘nature, and to perpetuate ourselves through 
“ generations of genorations, the guardians,—the 
‘* protectors,—the nourishers of mankind !” 


THE END, 
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Arter the Report had been read and adopted, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Epwarpzrs rose, and. 
said :— 
My Lorps ann Frimenps, 

The Resolution with which I haye been 
entrusted runs as follows :—* That this Meot- 
ing desires humbly to acknowledge the duty 
of this nation to use increased efforts for im- 
parting to India the blessings of Christianity, 
They rejoice in the labours of all Protestant 


Societies engaged in the benevolent design of 
B2 
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propagating the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
they trust that the Indian Government will 
fulfil the obligations solemnly. recognised by 
the Imperial Parliament, of promoting ‘the 
interest and happiness of the native inhabi- 
tants of the British dominions in India,’ by 
the adoption of ‘such measures as may tend 
to the introduction among them of veligious 
and moral improvement,’ ” 

There are words in this Resolution which 
I have to propose, which, as you may have 
gathered from the Report read this morning, 
have been borrowed from a Resolution of the 
Imperial Parliament which was passed so far 
back as the year 1818, TI have thought it well 
to oxtract the conclusion of that Resolution of 
the Imperial Parliament. In the Resolution 
“for the adoption of such measures as might 
tend 1o the religious and moral improvement 
of the natives,” there was this proviso :— 
“Provided always that the principles of thg 
British Government, on which the natives of 
India have hithorto relied ’—what for? Mark 
this,—“for the free exercise of their religion, 
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be inviolably maintained.” Now, my friends, 
there are few persons in this great assembly 
who have not read subsequent Despatches of 
the homo brastch of the English Government 
sent to India on this subject. I find this sen- 
tence in a Despatch dated April 7th, 1859,* 
written nearly half-a-century after the oxtract 
whioh I have just read :—‘ From the earliest 
period at which the British Government in 
India directed its attention to the subject of 
education, all its measures have been based 
upon the principle,’—of what do you think? 
Was it the principle of giving to the natives 
of India that “free exorcise of thoir religion” 
which the Parliament of England, in 1818, 
desired to secure to that groat empire? No; 
it is affirmed in 1859 that the British Govern- 
ment—the Government of tho British Empire 
in India—has been founded from its com- 
mencement on ‘the principle of perfect reli- 
gious neutrality ;? “in other words,” says this 
Despatch, “on an abstinence from all inter. 
_ ference with the religious feelings and practices 
* From Lord Stanley, then Secrotary of State for India, 
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of the natives, and on the exclusion of réligious 
: teaching from the Govermnent schools.” 

Now, my friends, there is in this contrast 
—in the contrast, I mean, betfveon these two 
extracts proceeding not quite from the same 
source, but, at all events, from the home 
Government of India—a most melancholy 
proof that in half-a-century we have greatly 
retrograded in our principles. I find on read. 
ing the debate, which took place in 1818, that 
William Wilberforce, that great, that extraor- 
dinary champion and pioneer of Ohristian truth 
in the Legislature, made use of these express 
sions in the face of the House of Commons,—I 
say, in the face of the House of Commons, 
because we are come to days when itis no easy 
thing in that House to name the name of God, 
and uplift the standard of our Saviour,—half- 
a-century ago, I say, William Wilberforce, in 
moving his. Resohition, used this language, 
“Tt_is time.to speak out, and to avow that T 
go much further than I have yet stated, and: 
maintain, not orily that it is safe to attempt by 
yeasonable and prudent. methods to introduce 


k 
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into India the blessings of Christian truth and: 
moral improvement, but that true—ay, and. - 
imperious and wrgent-—policy prescribes to ug 
the same course.” There spoke both the 
earnest Christian and the wise and far-seeing. 
legislator. Now, when we find that, in. the 
half-century which has since elapsed, we have, 
gone back from those principles, it becomes. 
us .to examine into tho real merits. of. the 
Christian policy as a. safe policy for ‘the 
Government. to adopt. 

During the few months that I have spent at 
home, since my return from India, it lias been 
my lot to converse with men high in influence 
and high in power, and not seldom have I been. 
asked, with great earnestness and great atten-. 
tion, my opinion as to what ought. to be done; 
with regard to India, I have, in roply, un-: 
hesitatingly expressed it as my opinion, that. 
we ought to stand forthin India as a Ohvistian. © 
Government, If asked why; I have said, in 
the first place, because I considered it our duty, 
to. do so, But, after uttering that sentiment,. 
T have often been mot with such language as 
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this :— Colonel Edwardes, you say that such 
and such a line of conduct is that which it 
is our duty to pursue, but can you show me 
that that course is safe?’ There is a party 
to whom it is not sufficient 10 demonstrate 
that such and such a line of legislation is in 
consonance with our Christian duty, and that 
such and such legislation is a true deduction 
from the Bible, These persons turn round 
upon you, with a smile, and say, ‘Sir, this is 
the language of fanaticism, this is the language 
of bigotry; show me, if you can, that the 
course which you advocate would be « safe and 
expedient course, and then I will go along with 
you.” My friends, it is no use blinking the 
real slate of things. When you find a party 
like this, you must meet them on their own 
ground; and the Christian parity has this 
advantage,—an advantage which it will retain 
to tho end of time,—that it will always he 
found to have the right basis of action, I 
‘ ‘propose, therefore, with your permission, to 
address the few remarks with which I shall 
have to trouble you this morning to the con- 
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sideration of this question,— Whether a Chris. 
tian Govermment of India is a course that is 
likely to be safe for Tngland ? 

My friends, the answer which I should give 
to that question is that itis the only safe policy. 
I say that there is no other policy on which 
you can base your Indian empire with any 
chance of its ultimately standing and prosper- 
ing. But it is of little use for me to say that 
that is my opinion. It is of no use for indivi- 
duals to express their individual convictions. 
But there is an old phrase about “history 
teaching by example;” and, taking this as 
our guide, let me direct your attention, my 
Christian friends, this morning to the lesson 
which we may learn from facts and experience 
connected with the late Indian Mutiny, I am 
fresh from that scene; I have the facts fresh 
in my memory (God grant that I may never 
forget them); and, therefore, I am qualificd 
to tell you what those facts ave, and 4o mon- 
tion while they are fresh in my mind the 
lessons which they seem to teach. 

Now, my friends, what caused the Indian 
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Mutiny ? This is a most important inquiry. 
Tho enemics of Christianity are very fond of 
enunolating that religion caused it, That is 
true, and it is false. It is true in a certain 
sense, but not in the sense which they mean 
itto bear. Tho Indian Mutiny was not caused, 
as they wish the country 4o understand, by 
attempts to disseminate Christianity ; it wag 
_caused—tI tell you this on the word of a 
spectator, on the word of a participator in 
those events—it was caused by our keeping 
back Ohvistienity from the people; it was 
caused, not by a knowledge of Christianity, 
but by an utter ignorance of what it is, Our 
Government in India had systematically kept 
the knowledge of Christianity from its native 
amy. ‘To such an oxtent had this gono, that 
when by chance one solitary native soldicr 
in the Bongal provinces was converted to 
Christianity, that instant he became, in the 
estimation of the Government, unfit to stand 
in the ranks of the army; that instant, by 
virtuo, or rather it would appear by vice, of 
his being a Christian, he was expelled. What, 
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then, was the result of this policy, pursued 
through a hundred years ? The sopoy, ignorant 
of what Christianity was, judged it by tho light 
that he had within, which was darkness, He 
judged it from his own ideas of religion; he 
supposed that it was a thing which he could 
catch like a disease; that by touching some 
Christian, whom he considered to be defiled, 
by contact with some Christian, or with some 
Christian * substance, he might, contrary to 
his own will and against his own wish, be 
seduced and entrapped into Christianity, The | 
Enfield cartridge, mado up, as the natives 
supposed—I don’t know whether or not the 
supposition was false,—with beeves’ fat and 
pigs’ fat, was to their ideas the very embodi- 
ment of a converting scheme. This was, in 
their estimation, the happicst devico that any 
Government could have hit upon. They did 
not blame the Government in\ their hearts 
for wishing to convert them to Christianity ; 
they thought it was a most natural thing for 
a Government to attempt. Religion is to the 
native a reality. It is the thread of hig life, 
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All his daily acts are beads strung upon this 
string. Ilis festivals, his feasts, his fasts, his 
eeremonies, his domestic events, all enter into 
his religion, and his religion entors into them. 
The native is nothing without his religion, it 
is the backbone of his existence. ILe cannot, 
therefore, understand a Government ignoring 
religion; ho cannot understand a vast body 
like that without a soul. Ie supposes that the 
body of Government is animated by a religious 
conviction, and that the Government of India 
must be desirous of making as many natives 
as possible converts to its own creed. To the 
natives, therefore, the cartridge was a most 
wiso and clever device. Now,” said the 
sepoy, “here is this little cartridge, with its 
becf fat; I put it to my lips as a ILlindoo, and 
Tat once become a Christian. I taste beef; 
beef is my god; I have insulted and defiled 
my god; I have tried 1o cat him, and I am 
no longor a Hindoo, but I am a Christian.” 
So also was it with the Mohammedan. “This 
little cartridge,” said ho, “is mixed with pigs’ 
fat, tho very abomination of us Mohammedans ; 
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if I put this to my lips, and taste it, I renounce 
Mahomet and his law, and am no longer a 
Mohammedan, but I am a Christian.” Both 
Tlindoo and Mohammedan, with this convic- 
tion ‘in their minds, made a stand, and said, 
We rebel against this cartridge.”* This, 


* In proof of this point, it may be well to adduco the 
intercepted correspondence of the sepoys themselves, evi- 
dence which it is impossible to contvovert, The following 
is an extinct from the published “Mutiny Report” of the 
Punjaub Government, paragraph 146 :—~ 

“ Another important letter which had been despatched by 
the &1st Native Infantry at Peshawur to the 64th Native 
Infantry and the Khelat-i-Ghilzie Regimont, at the outposts, 
had a few days before come to light, Tt tan as follows ;— 
‘This letter is sent from the Peshawur cantonment to the 
whole Heriot Regiment,’ (name of the 64th Native Infantry), 
may it reach the Soobahdar Babadoor.’ After some IIindoo 
apostrophies, it proceeds,—‘' For tho reat, this letter ig written 
to convey from the whole camp at Peshawur obeisance and 
benediction’ (from Brahmins to Brahming), ‘and solutation 
and service’ (from Mussulmans to Mussulmans) ‘to the whole 
Regiments of Ieriot and Kholat-i-Ghilzie, Further, the 
state of affairs is thus, that on the 22nd day of the month, the 
carts idges will be gwen to the Doobarun Regiment ; so do what- 
ever seems to you proper. Again,’ (ie, it is repented,) ‘de 
cartridges will have to be bitten on the 22nd instant. Of this 
you are hereby informed. On reading this letter, whatever 
your opinion is, so reply. For considering you as our own, 
we have let you know beforehand. Therefore do as you 
think right. This is addvessed to you by the whole rogi- 
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then, was the foundation of the Indian mutiny 
of 1857. 

Now, I do beg you, my frionds, not to pass 
over this explanation lightly. It is a very 
difficult thing for people in England to under- 
stand the natives of India, Our idiosynorasies 
ave utterly different from theirs; our feelings 
and modes of thought ave as far removed. from 
theirs as the east is from the west; and there- 
fore it is very difficult for you; at all events, to 
understand them, Even we who live in India 


ment. 0 brothers! the religion of Hindoos and Mahon 
medans is all one. Therefore, all you soldicrs should know 
this. Tere all the sepoys are at the bidding of the Jama- 
dar, Soobahdar Major, and Havildar Major ; aif are discon- 
tented with this business, whether small or grew, What more 
need be written? Do as you think best. High and low 
send their obeisance, benediction, salutation, and service.’ 
(Posteript, by another hand.) ‘The above is the state of 
affnirs here. In whatover way you can manage it, come into 
Pesharour on the 21st instant. ‘Thoroughly understand that 
point, In fact, eat there, and drink here’ (a proverb for 
letting no delay intervene).” 

The above is only a specimen, Throughout the inter- 
cepted lotters of the niutineers the same ery was raised, 
“The cartridge has to bo bitten!” “The anti-religious 
cartridge |” ‘ The infidel cartridge 1” 

H. B. E, 
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for years, who pass our lives there, obtain at 
last only a very imperfect and grey twilight 
knowledge of the natives. IfI say that humbly 
of myself, after a seventeen years’ residence 
among them, you cannot expect that I shall 
do otherwise than say that it must be difficult 
for you to attain to any real knowledge of the 
natives of India except through the testimony 
of those who have spent their lives among 
them. Do not, therefore, be carried away by 
the shallow sophism that “revolutiohs are 
mot made with grease.’ That remark was 
very epigrammatic, but having been in India 
‘during the Mutiny, and knowing the circum- 
atances of it, I tell -you it is as false ag it 
is clever, that it is utterly delusive as an 
axiom applied to this case. That revolution 
was made by an Linfield cartridge, und nothing 
else. 

Let me point, in confirmation of what I 
have said, to the further proof afforded of 
the three armies which form the army of 
India, You all know that there are throe 
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presidencies, and that there is a native army 
in each, In the Madras presidency are to 
be found five-sixths of the native Christians of 
India. It was to that presidency that both the 
first Roman Catholic and first Protestant Mis- 
sionaries were sent, The result of this and other 
causes is, that at the present day five-sixths of 
the native Christians in India are inhabitants 
of the Madyas presidency. Of course that has 
operated upon the native army.in Madras, and 
in its‘ ranks there are, happily for us, a com- 
paratively large proportion of native Christians. 
You find thére no ationtion paid to caste, that 
is ignored, and you find, I repeat, a large pro- 
portion of native Christians, In the Bombay 
army, I believe, there are vory few native 
Christians, but that army has also attained to 
the ignoring of caste; hence tho high caste and 
the low caste soldior stand side by side; and 
not only that, but you may see the low caste 
Captain—I use the English word—or the low 
caste Soobahdar, as we should say in India, 
commanding the Brahmin soldier. This is a 
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great stride in civilization, and you will find 
the Bombay army reaping the benefit of it. 
In the Bengal native army there was no Chris- 
tian.* 1 have already told you of one native 


* A retired officer of the Bengal army wrote noxt day as 
follows :—“I could have corrected you in one of your state- 
ments, but the correction would only have strengthened your 
case. I allude to that part of your speech in which you 
stated that there were no Christians in the ranks of the 
Bengal army, Iam not surprised at your saying so, for I 
believe the contrary was known to very few, but in my own 
regiment, the 2nd (* * * * *) Light Infantry, I had two 
Christian sepoys, and one of thom, I beliove, a converted 
character. But this was not all that was known in the 
regiment of the Christian religion, Our first convert was the 
son of @ deceased Native officer, and we had a Bible class, if I 
may so call it, amongst the children of the men; and to these 
tracts were given, and portions of Scripture translated into their 
own language, the( * * * * * * * * ), T quitted India in 
1855, but my guecessor was a Christian man, &., &c. 

“Now, when the Mutiny broke out, what was the conduct 
of the 2nd Regiment ? While the 1st Regiment mutinied, the 
2nd remained true to their colours; and so highly did tho 
Government approve of their conduct that it conferred the 
rank of Soobahdar Major upon one of the Nativo officers, and 
made several other promotions amongst the junior grades, 
The first was an especial mark of favour, because that 
honorary rank was previously confined to corps of the Ling, 

“T think you will agree with mo, that if the knowledge of 
the Bible, or tho efforts used to convey it to the parents 
through the childien, or the existence of two Christians in 

Cc 
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soldier who became a Christian, and was 
expelled on account of it, But there was to 
be found caste in all its pride and glory. The 
Bengal army was the very palladium of caste; 
our Government protected it in every way; 
the laws were framed with tho view of pre. 
venting the slightest infringement of it, and 
our officcrs had constantly been instructed not 
to offend the prejudices of their men. Now 
this army, which had its caste, but had not 
Christianity, is the army which has given us 
this awful, this hellish Mutiny of 1857. The 
army of Bombay, which has no caste and few 


the ranks of the Regiment; did not preserve tho Regiment 
Srom disloyalty, it ce tarnly (hd not induce tt, Moreover, on one 
occasion, I knowa Missionary wentinto tho lines, and preachad 
tothe men. Ifo asked my permission, and I gaye it him.” 

On roferonca to the Official Blue Book of the Com- 
missionois for the Organization of the Indian Army, I find 
tho actual numbors stated thus, in Soptomber, 1858, 





Othe: Natives 


$1,656 
45,404 


Native Ohnistians, 


859 
2,011 





In Bombay, Native Army. . . 
In Madias, ditto | 











The Bengal returns were incomplete in consequence of the 


Mutiny ; but they show 20 Native Christians, 
LR. EB, 
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Christians, has, with few exceptions, preserved 
its loyalty. There was a little leaven of ze- 
bellion, but the mass of the army remained 
loyal, But in the Madras army, where there 
was no caste, and much Christianity, there 
was great loyalty, and never one breath of 
suspicion. Now, my friends, these are facts. 
These are not merely opinions, and no 
sophistry can argue them away. 

I will tell you one or two more facts, for, 
after all, it is facts that tell, I told you that 
in the Bombay Presidency thero was a little 
attempt at mutiny. Well, there was one plot* 
which very nearly came to an unfortunate and 
tragic conclusion. It was ripe, it was matured, 
and was about to bo plucked and enjoyed by 
its authors. By an orror in their arrange. 
ments, however, a native Ohristian sentinel 
was put on duty. He heard the plot, and 
instantly revealed it to his superiors. Mea- 
sures were instantly taken, the ringleaders 
were seized, the plot was prevented, and the 
danger passed away. 


+ At the station of Ahmedabad. BE 
o2 
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I hold in my hand an extract from a letter 
written by a Missionary in Bengal, in which 
he says :—* Tho native Christians, chicfly from 
the Kishnagur districis, were invited some 
months since to enter the Government sorvice, 
asa sort of military police at Chinsurah, A. 
few weeks ago the prisoners broke-out into 
mutiny, and attempted to overpower the guard 
and make their escape, but the Christian guard 
stood firm, resisted, and crushed the attempt 
most completely. It is said that the non. 
Christians of the force did nothing. The 
Christians have since been rowarded for their 
courage and fidelity by an increase of their 
pay; and the magistrate” — observe, my 
friends, how quick theso men are to read these 
lessons for themselves whon they are in danger 
—‘tho magistrate has sent to Kishnagur to 
obtain soventy-five more Ohristians ’—you see 
he rather liked the Christians—“in addition 
to the hundred who are already employed. 
The ‘ Friend of India,’ the leading journal that 
we have in India, and a most able jownal it is 
—the’ ‘Fricnd of India’ says, ‘This is the 
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only known instance of an emeute in a gaol, 
which is common enough here, haying been 
quelled by a native guard only.’ It ocourred 
on a Sunday afternoon, when My, Sandys was 
at Chinsurah for the purpose of performing 
Divine service for the men in their ‘own lan- 
guage,” a duty which I daresay did not tend to 
enervate them. “I think you will be very 
glad,” the writer says, “io be informed of 
these facts.” Yes, my Lord, and I daresay 
this meeting is very glad to be informed of 
these facts. 

Well now, I will tell you, my friends, about 
the noble conduct of some more native Ohris- 
tians—the native Christians at the seige of 
Agra, I daresay you have all heard that in 
1887 the districts of the north-west provinces 
were visited by a most awful famine. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of the poor hatives diod 
actually for want of food. They used to crawl 
as well as they could, having used up all their 
own provisions, towards the English settle. 
ments; but too many of them—inoluding poor 
mothers with babics in their arms—died upon 
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the very threshold of the English cantonments, 
having been unable to proceed further. The 
Ohristian community nobly did its duty. It 
formed Oommitices and collected funds, and 
organized a system of relief, Ii picked up 
these littlo babes, these poor foundlings, and 
gathered them together; it confided them to 
Missionaries, and gathered funds for their 
support; it reared thom, it educated them, it 
Christianized them, it baptized them, until at 
last, in the yoar 1867, twenty years after the 
famine, a colony of native Christians had 
arisen in tho village of Secundya. ‘There was 
to be seen a beautiful sight—a little native 
village, with its neat strects of houses, with a 
little church in the middle, with a thriving 
community of happy labourers, industriously 
performing useful work, carning their own live- 
lihood, doing good to society, and honouring 
the faith they professed. When the Mutiny 
broke out in 1857, it burst on Agra with great 
fury. These poor Christians for a long while 
stood firmly in their own village, refusing to 
come in; but at last it became necessary for 
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them to doso, They rushed to the fort. Five~ 
and-twenty of them were murdered in the 
streets before they could reach it—they were 
cut down and butchered by the rebels... But 
about 200 of them at last reached the fortress 
of Agra, And what was the reception which 
they met with? I blush to say that they were 
met at the door with the announcement that 
they could not be allowed to enter. There was 
a distrust of native Christians. It was not, I 
believe, an impulse of inhumanity, but an 
impulse of self-preservation, that led to the 
refusal, Our countrymen did not know, or, 
at least, they did not acknowledgo at that 
time, that Christianity is a vital impulse, per- 
meating the whole man, changing the black 
into a white, the native into a European, 
turning what is treacherous into what is faith. 
ful, what is cruel into what is gentle. These 
things were ignored, and the gate of the fort 
of Agra was shut in the face of the 200 native 
Christians. But there was within tho fort a 
noble Missionary sent forth by this Society. 
T will not mention his name, because I believe 
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he would rather that J did not. That noble 
man had said, ‘ Unless you permit these 
native Christians to share tho refuge of the 
British Christians in this fort, I, a Missionary, 
must go forth from this protection, and 
share their dangers with them,” | Therein 
he performed, I think, a noble and elevated 
Christian duty. <At the last moment he 
prevailed, as he deserved to do. The Com- 
mandant was melted by his appeal; he 
ordored. the doors 10 be thrown. open, and these 
poor creatures’ were saved from the fate that 
apparently awaited them.* Well, the resi- 
dents within that fort reaped the full benefit 


* Tt has since come to my knowledgo that tho ordor for 
eveluding the Native Christians from the Fort did not pro- 
ccod fiom the Brigadier commanding the troops, but from 
highor authority; and that after the battle had taken place 
outside (on Juno Sth, 1857,) in which the rebels had the ad- 
yantago, and might be oxpected to pursue it up to the gates 
of tho Forl, tho Missionary alluded to, at the suggestion of 
a young officer, Captain N., went to tho Brigadior, and dmme- 
diately obtained an order for tho admission of the Native 
Christians into the Fort. It was not to the Brigadier, but 
to other authouities, in previous conversations, that the Mis. 
sionary had said, “ Ife did not see how he could very well go 
into the Fout himself, and leave the Native Christians out- 
side.” I, B. BE, 
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of the act. You can easily imagine how our 
countrymen who had taken refuge in the fort 
of Agra were deserted by their heathen sex- 
vants. You can readily understand that there 
were no Mohammedan servants to wail upon 
the Christian soldiers—no Mohammedan cooks, 
no bakers, no heathen servants, to perform for 
ow countrymen and countrywomen those 
offices which, in a climate like that of India, 
they cannot perform for themselves. And 
then these native Christians took the place of 
those who were no longer at hand. They even 
performed the functions of soldiers, little ag 
they had been accustomed to such dutics ; 
they stood as sentries over the guns—the 
artillery on the ramparts of Agra—and so xe~ 
lieved many Europeans from that duty, They 
were also (and this is a most interesting fact) 
called upon to bake the bread for the Europoan.” 
soldiers. What does that little incident in- 
volye P It involves the fear of poison from tho 
heathen. These wore timnes when even if they 
could have found heathen and Mohammedan 
bakers, they would havo been afraid to trust 
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them. The native Christian was then found 
to be a faithful ally; and those native Chris- 
tians performed hundreds of menial humble 
services for the Christian residents—the sol 
diers, the officers, the ladies, and the children, 
We found the benefit of having these native 
Christians in garrison; and when the siege 
was raised, and the danger was passed away, 
the English residents retained at the Agra 
Fort as many as possible of these ‘native 
Christians in, their domestic service. It then. 
became difficult, for thé Missionaries to keep 
one of these native Christians for themselves, 
Then, these men whom the Missionaries had 
‘yaised, to.whom they looked for help in their 
own work—ivhom they hoped to see becoming 
native catechists or schoolmasters, or, perhaps, 
in time ministors—wore all taken off into the 
service of the Government, which shrinks 
from opening the Bible to the people of 
India. , , 
But I have not done with my facts, Let 
me remind you of the conduct of a native 
chief, of whom no doubt you have heard—the 
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Rajah of Kuppoorthullah. I see in this room 
the great man who successfully couducted the 
government of the Punjaub—Sir John Law- 
rence. Amongst the chiefs who had . been 
raised under his system, and the system of his 
noble and lamented brother, Sir Henry Law- 
rence—amongst the chiefs who had been thus 
yaised was the Rajah of Kuppoorthullah. 
He had long associated with a native Christian 
minister. I knew him well, and always sup- 
posed that he was almost a Christian. The 
day of danger came in British ‘India. The 
Rajah stood forth from among the ranks of 
the native chiefs.’ He volunteered with 4,000 
_ or.5,000 men, and took them all the way from _ 
the Punjaub to Lucknow, He mavched with 
these men from the province which was safe to 
the province where rebellion was raging, and 
he was instrumental, by his noble loyalty and 
by his gallant conduot in the field, in aiding 
our own soldiers to win that great victory in 
which we have all rejoiced. But not only that. 
Since the conclusion of that war I have heard 
with deep pleasure and satisfaction that he has 
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married a Christian wife. I havo heard, that 
when, afier entertaining a large party of 
Christian gentlemen, one of them held out his 
hand, saying, “ Rajah, I must bid you good- 
bye; it is time for me to go; I have many 
miles to ride,” the Rajah said, * Stop a minute, 


” and then turning to a clergy- 


if you please ; 
man who was present, said, “ Be so good as to 
offer up a prayer before we part.” The Bible 
was opened. A chapter bearing allusion to 
the dreadful events which had just passed in 
India was read before that company—not only 
in the presence of the English gentlemen, but of 
the native ministers and chiefs of the Rajah’s 
court who were standing around the room. 
There was uo shrinking from his conviction. 
We had the Bible read before them all, and 
then prayer was offered up in the name of the 
God of the Biblo, and the party thon separated 
in a Christian mannor.* 


* By Inter accounts I find that tho Rajah of Kuppoor- 
thullah is now maintaining two Christian Missionaries at his 
own expense. It is interesting, though not surprising, that 
the two first and only (as far as I know) Native Princes who 
have openly embraced the Christian religion, have been of 
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T have mentioned the names of Sir Ienry 
Lawrence and Sir John Lawrence. ‘Let me 
add the names of Donald M‘Leod and Robert 
Montgomery. Let me remind you that these 
were the four chiefs under which the Punjaub 
system had grown up; and lot me appeal to 
you whether it is not a fact, that in that great 
crisis the province stood firm and the ally of 
England, that it poured forth the ower of its 
manhood and chivalry to save us from that 
rebellion, and was, in God’s hands, the means 
of saving us from the danger ? 

Let me next point to Benares, Benaves 
was the citadel of Brahminism.* Who thero 


the most manly and formidable race in India—tha Sikhs of 
the Punjaub. A great robuke, truly | IL. BE. 


* At Benares thore is a College founded by a Iindu 
Rajah, Jai Narayun, who appointed our Government the 
Trustee of the institution ; and enjoined that tha Bible shoukt 
be taught mit. In obedience to his bequest, the Bible zs 
taught in this school; notwithstanding which, it is well 
known to be the most popular school in that great Hindu 
city. So that only in one school in India is the Bible 
taught under Government auspices; and that, at the in- 


stance of a Heathen Prince, Another rebuke | 
H, B. EB. 
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conducted our rule? Honry Carre Tucker, 
a man whom to name is to name one dignified 
with all the highest principles of Christian: 
Government. There, although the danger 
came, the danger did not triumph. And 
whilst the danger was still raging, who was 
it in Benares that seconded the efforts of the 
officers of Government to provide our soldiers 
with supplies? It was the Christian Mis- 
sionary, Leupolt, I am sorry I have 
departed fromthe rule of not. naming 
these good men; but this name slipped from, 
my tongue, and I trust the gentleman will 
pardon me, My. Leupolt went into the | 
villages—he appealed to .the people for 
succour and supplies, and the heathen and 
Mohammedan inhabitants came: forth, and, 
for the sale of that good man’s goodness, 
they furmished him .with supplies for - 
our soldiers. Is there nothing ina fact 
like that that will teach men? Is there 
nothing in that which tells us that it was 
not fron the Missionaries that. the natives 
revolted ? They do not shrink ‘from those 
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who. openly preach the Gospel.” They 
admire them, ‘and they honour them. They 
say, “These men are doing their. duty to 
their God ;? and admiring’ their goodness, 
humanity triumphs over the occasion, and 
they render him assistance in the hour of 
need. 

I would point, also, to another incident 
which occurred in the Punjaub, The out, 
post of Peshawur is. one of the most difficult 
and arduous posts in India. There safety 
reigned throughout the “whole time.. Why ? 

' Because we honoured God from the very 
‘first in that place—becduse we established a 
’ Christian mission there; and I oan tell you 
that Dr. Pfander, one of the best and most 
able Christian Missionaries who was over sent 
forth, went down into the streets of Peshawur, 
where 60,000 heathen and Mohammedans 
met him face to face, and. there he “opened 
his Bible, and preached to them the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. THe did not fear but. that 
God would take care of his own,’ He did 
his duty; and I believe in my heart, and 
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bear testimony to it this day, that at 
Peshawar wo dorived our safoly from the 
presonce of the Christian Mission like an Ark 
amongst us. 

Let me now turn to another fact. From 
amongst the great and brave warriors that 
our country produced in that great struggle, 
who has our country singled out for its most 
especial love and admiration P Is there any 
one here who will name his name, to show 
whether Tam right? (Cries of “IIavelook!”’) 
Yos, Henry Havolock, ILenry Havelock has 
beon sclected by tho English people as the 
embodiment of their idea of a Christian 
soldicr. And let me ask you if Tngland 
derived strength or weakness from the open 
Christian conduct of that noble Christian 
soldior P 

T appoal thon my friends, to these facts 
and oxporicnees of the Mutiny of 1857—I 
appeal to them as undeniable proofs that 
the element of, Christianity, to the extent to 
which it existed in India, was lo us an 
element of strength. 
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If you ave not tired, I will mention a 
few other facts and experiences— still facts 
and expericnces—of the year 1857, for it 
is a page that is not casily exhausted. I 
there find facts and experiences which prove 
by the most extraordinary and astounding 
occurrences that God rules the world. There 
are some people in our Legislature who seem 
to doubt who if is that rules the world—who 
seem to think that the world is ruled by the 
wisdom of worldly legislation—who seem to 
fancy that ideas, and arrangoments,*and sys- 
tems, and policies can guide a nation safely 
through its course—that these can secure it 
from all danger, and that thoy have nothing 
to do but to plan wisely, according to wise 
theories, and their countries will be safe. But 
i 1857 we did not owe our safety to wisdom or 
policies, or devices. In 1857 we found that our 
refuge was in our God. Let me give you a 
few instances of this. 

The English people had made war with 
Persia. It was not the fault of the English 


people. It was the fault of Persia, Wea 
D 
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entered: into that war, I believe, with a just 
cause, and were prospering in that war, and 
were bringing it to a most satisfactory con- 
clusion; and had we prosecuted it a little 
further, we should no doubt have accomplished 
our end. But it is a most extraordinary thing 
that that war was terminated without. any 
obvious reason. I am well acquainted with 
the facts. I am not speaking of things I do 
not know; I knew what the objects and onds 
of that war were, or ought to be, and I know 
_ that those objects and ends were not attained, 
and that peace was made when we were not 
defeated, when we had no cause for shrinking, 
and when we had victory in our grasp. The 
sequel shows us why peace was made. British 
India had need of the troops that were fighting 
ow battles in Porsia, With that army were 
two leaders—Iavelock and Ontram—with, 
whom England could not dispense. Peace was 
made, These troops returned to India, 
These generals went back, and led our arraies 
on to victory... Was that no interference of 
the Greut Ruler of the world ? 
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Again the English people had a war with 


China. There was great doubt in the English 
Parliament whether that war were a just one 
or not. I am not going to pretend to decide 
the question, although I have my opinions 
respecting it. But it so happened, as some 
people would say, by a happy accident, that 
the troops sent out to carry on the war with 
China arrived at the door of British India 
when British India wanted them. Lord 
Canning put out his arm, and drew these 
troops into British India, and they were the 
first succours and reinforcements that reached 
us, and enabled us to turn the tide of battle. 
Was that no interference of the Ruler of the 
world.? ; 

Again just before the outbreak of this 
Mutiny, a system of electric telegraphs had 
just been completed through the length and 
breadth of British India. What was the 
result ?. When that mutiny broke out in 
Meerut, and the rebels rushed to Delhi, to 
seize upon the old hereditary seat of empire, a 


little hoy, possessed of the. English sense. of 
' pe 
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duty—I trust a Christian sonso of duty, but T 
do not know, ‘and therefore uso the words 
“ English sonso of duty”—that little hoy, 
with that “English senso of duty,” while the 
rattle of the cannon and tho muskotry. wag 
rolling around him, tolegraphod to Tahore, 
that the rebels had arvived, that the TRuropean 
officers wore being murdered~—and winding up 
in this natural way, Wo are off? ‘Well that 
childlike message saved the Punjauh, and you — 
all know what the Punjawb saved. That 
message reached My. Montgomory at Lahore, 
and he in counsel with My. M’Leod, and 
Brigadicr Corbett, a gallant officer, command. 
ing the troops, who has not, that T am avare 
of, met with tho reward which his services 
deserved—theso threo gallant mon resolved. to 
*~ disarm the native troops. They disarmed 
them at a fow hours’ notice, and in doing so 
they struck the koy-noto of the presorvation of 
tho Punjaub, Wo took wp that key-note, and 
acted with the same decision in our several 
places; and thus the Punjaub was saved. 
Well, that: telegraph -having yvendered this 
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great service to our province—having per- 
formed its function—was cut by the rebels. 
Communication was out off with the supreme 
Government ; and I consider that we owe much 
to that telegraph being out off, because we 
were thrown upon our own resources—because 
we were thrown upon our own resolyes—~ 
because we were thrown upon the men we had 
in the Punjaub, and those men, by the blessing 
of God, did not fail us in the hour of need, and 
throughout the anxious months of the struggle 
of 1857 Sir John Lawrence conducted the . 
government of the Punjaub wunhampered and 
unembarrassed. 

Another direct instance of the interposi- 
tion of Providence in our behalf in that great 
war was the attitude of the whole of the 
Punjaub during that struggle. You all know 
that the Punjaub-was one of our latest 
acquisitions; and surely it was natural to 
suppose, arguing from all human reasons, 
that the yoke which was the newest would 
gall the most. But what was .the result? 
The Punjaub which had been ruled by Sir 
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Henry Lawrence, and Sir Jobn Lawronco, and 
Robert Montgomery, and Donald M*Leod— 
the Punjaub, our late conquest, stood firm 
and loyal in ow: hour of trouble. It was the 
Punjaub which despatched its men to the siogo 
of Delhi—the Punjaub whoso reornits onabled 
that noble soldier, John Nicholson, to force 
the walls of Delhi. Zcall that the fourth inter. 
position of the Ruler of the world in our 
behal f.* 

The fifth I fnd in .the bearing of the 
King of Cashmero. Cashmere borders on 
the Punjaub, it tops the map of British 


India, The ruler of that country was a wily, 


* In support of the view hore taken of the manifost intor- 
positions of God in our behalf in 1857, I subjoin the fol- 
lowing honrtfolt acknowledgmont by the least feeble, most 
sol{-roeliant, and most successful of Indian Governors :— 

“Lastly, Sir John Lawrence dosives to join with Mr, 
Monigomery in the expression of devout thankfulness to 
Almighty God. To Him alone is due the praise for our 
success and for our vory safety. His mercy vouchsafed a 
happy issuc to our measures, and confounded the devices of 
our enomics, Human aid could avail us nothing in that 
crisis, And it is owing to an over-ruling Providence, and 
to that alone, that a single Englishman was left alive in the 
Punjaub."—(Mautiny Report to the Governor-General, Lahore, 
26th May, 1858.) HB, BE, 
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ambitious, and unscrupulous man. He pos: 
sessed great influence over all the Sikhs in the 
Punjaub. It had been his ambition to rule 
the Punjaub, and he might havo attempted to 
set himself at the head of the people of the 
Punjaub, to vaise the standard of revolt, and 
to move the people against us. But he did 
not do so. Ie rose superior to the tempta- 
tion. Some men who look merely to human 
causes, may say that he acted in this manner 
from self-interest. But at a moment when 
national prejudices and national causes are in 
the scale, men are not apt to be reasonable, 
They are apt to look only to national causes ; 
they axe apt to draw the sword without con- 
sidering whether the cause is likely fo prosper. 
But. tho King of Cashmere stood. firm and 
loyal, and sent ordors to his troops to assist 
Sir John Lawrence, Was that no interference, 
iw own behalf? 

I find another in the conduct of the Afi- 
ghans. My friends, perhaps thero are many 
in this room whose heart-mourning has not 
been put off for the losses they suffered in the 
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Affghan wer, in 1840 and 1841, I dare say 
there ave many here-who aro capable of under- 
standing that between the Affghan nation 
and the Tnglish there must have reigned a 
determined hostility, a hitter animosity. That 
animosity had reigned from the termination 
of the war till the year 1858. A change then 
came over the spirit of our Government. 
Our Government, prompted by some fore- 
shadowing of events, held out to the Affghans 
the hand of friendship. . It did that which it 
ought to have done in 1840, when, instead of 
carrying up from his. exile in India, Shah 
Shoojah, the rejected of tho Affghan people, 
and endeavouring to force him upon the 
throne of Affghanistan, it might have made. a 
friend of Dost Mohammed Khan, the ruling 
monarch, and the choice of the people. “What 
_they did not do in 1840, they did in 1854. 
They extended to Dost Mohammed Khan the 
‘hand ,of friendship. That treaty was made 
and confirmed in January, 1857, only. three 
months before the outbreak of the ‘mutiny. 
Dost ‘Mohammed Khan at that time was 
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thyeatened ‘by. Persia. We thought. that. a 
good opportunity. of affirming and proving 
What our policy really was; and England said 
to Dost Mohammed Khan, ‘‘ Our cause is one 
—we wish you to keep Affghanistan—we wish 
to show you that that is our policy. You are 
threatened with an’ enemy—we will give you 
substantial help by paying. you .10,000/.. a~ 
month to enable you to raise more troops.” 
We will even give you muskets to arm -those 
troops. We sent muskets, and did every- 
thing we could to assist him .in his extremity. 
And when was this done? When there was 
not a speck or cloud on the horizon, We did 
it in a moment of pride and security, when no 
man could dare to hint that we had in view 
any. object of our own. Three months had 
not passed after the conclusion of that treaty 
before the mutiny broke out. ‘What would: 
have been our position if we had’ adhered +o 
the wicked and unchristian policy of the old 
Affghan war? What would have been ony 
position if Dost Mohammed Khan, the able, 
the wily, the ambitious ruler of Affghanistan, 
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had taken the advice which was daily and 
hourly offered him?—if he had bound the 
green turban of the Prophet round his brow, 
. and raised the standard of Mohammed, and 
had summoned the hordes of Central Asia to 
sweep down on tho Infidel, and drive him out 
of Asia? If he had given that challenge 1o 
the people, it would have been cheerfully 
answered, and an irresistible host of Tartars 
would have swept over the plains, have carried 
the Punjaub and all British India before it, 
and the English would have been driven into 
the sea. If that would have been our position 
in 1857, I say that friendly treaty and policy 
which we pursued with regard to Affyhanistan 
was the hand of God intenposing on our behalf. 
Another interposition I find in tho bearing 

of the chiofs of India. You who havo made 
India your study know well that our progress 
in the empire of India has been over tho 
bodies of the native aristocracy. It was 
necessarily so. It would have beon well and 
happy for us if we could havo welded the 
native chiefs into our system. But that was 
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a most difficult theory to accomplish. They 
would not comply with our wishes; they 
opposed us; and, in self-defence, we deposed 
them from their places. If, then, there was 
one class of the population in India from 
whom we should have naturally expected 
opposition in the hour of difficulty, it was 
from the chiefs of British India. But how 
did they act? Ilere and there we found one 
who rose against us, here and there we found 
@ villain like the Nana. But, as a general 
rule, the chiefs of India rallicd round the 
British standard. It is easy for us, turning 
to second causes, to say that our cause was 
theirs, that the contest going on in 1857 was 
the contest of order against anarchy, the 
contest of armies against Governments, and 
that the native chiefs saw that if a British 
Indian Government went down before any 
native army it was impossible that any in- 
fexior Government could stand. Infidels will 
point out that as the cause of the conduct of 
the chiefs. But, in great struggles, men do 
not take such matters into consideration, and 
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I can only account for the chicfs of India by 
saying that i¢ was pul inlo their hearts by the 
King of kings. 

Again, I find another astounding fact. I 
find that the people of India sided with us. 
What does that amount toP ‘There were 
180,000,000, if not 200,000,000 of heathen 
and Mohammedans—aliens in blood, aliens in 
language, and aliens in religion; they black, 
and we white; they heathen and Mohamme- 
dan, and we Christian; thoy subjects and 
conquered, and we conquerors—and yet these 
200,000,000 sided with their conquorors, Do 
men want spectacles to read a fact so large as 
that? I turn again to second causes, and I 
acknowledge with pride and gratitude the 
conduct of the old East India Company which. 
has passed away, though it has passed away at 
least in a certain glory. Around its setting 
sun there vests a lustre; and although it may 
not be a Christian lustre, it is at least, the 
lustre of a large humanity. If ever there was 
a Government in history which struggled 
from first to last to rule for the benefit. of its 
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‘people, I believe that that Goverment was 
the Hast India Company. And it was fit and 
ight that it should reap the harvest of its 
exertions, It was fitting and right that the 
people of India, looking at the struggle that 
was going on in India, seeing the picked 
heroes of the country, the warriors, the 
soldier caste struggling for nationality and 
independence--it was a glorious recompense 
to this country that the people of India should 
stand aloof and say,— We have no part in 
the matter, Although we hate the religion 
of our conquerors, they have protected our 
freedom, our property, our lives, our wives, 
"and our children; they have at least been just 
to us, and we will not side with those who 
oppose them.” But although there are theso 
features in the case, I repudiate this interpre. 
tation of the event. I say we can only look to 
the God of battles who put it into the hearts of 
the people of India, who might have smothered 
us with their very turbans, to stand aloof and 
spare the handful of white men, 

Lastly, amongst other facts, let me call 
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" your attention to this fact, that, although this, 
“war vaged for two years, from first. to last, 
there never rose from the rebel ranks one man 

who could lead them on to victory, In 

former storms we had a Hyder Ali to contend 

with, or a Tippoo Saib, and we have found 

native courage not inferior to our own,, We 

-have found that an Asiatic army led on by an 
Asiatic leader of ability, was no child’s play; 

and had there arisen in 1857 one Hyder 

Ali or. one Tippoo Saib, I should not 

probably have stood here to. tell you the 

story. No, we must have been driven out; 

no earthly power could have saved us in this 

extremity. And I say, if in these two years 

no man came forth able to lead our enemies to 

victory, it 4s attributable only to Him who 

‘alone oan rule the heart, and who chose to 

confoind their counsels. 

My friends, these things are wonderful, 

In them indeed, if we may humbly say it, we 

hear the voice of God. And what says that 

voice? Does it say that you had errors in 

your Administration? Does. it say, Reform 
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your foolish laws—reform those. things which ; 
were weak in your Court polity ? “Does it say; 
Disarm the.people, if you want to hold the 
empire? Does it say, Demolish the forts in 
which these chiefs take refuge, and which give 
you trouble when the struggle comés? Are 
these the lessons which the Voice proclaims 
to usP Or does it say, “India is your charge, 
I am the Lord of the world, I give king- 
doms as I list. I gave India into the hands 
of England. I did not give it solely for your 
benefit, I gave it for the benefit of my 
180,000,000 of creatures. I gave it to you to 
whom I have given the best thing man can 
have—the Bible, the knowledge of the only 
true God. I gavé it to you that you might 
communicate this light and knowledge and 
trutlt to, these my heathen. creatures. You 
have neglected the charge I gave you. ‘You 
have ruled India for yourselves, and I have 
chastened you; I have humbled you in your 
pride; I have brought you even to the dust— 
I have brought you within one step of ruin. 
But I have condoned your offences. ZI haye 
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raised you up. When no mortal hand could 
save you from the results of your own policy, 
I, the God whom you have offended, have 
come to your assistance, I have lified you 
up again, and I say to you, England, that 
I once more consign this people to your 
charge, I say to you that I once moro put 
you upon your trial, and I say to you, take 
warning from the past.” : 

And, my friends, let us take warning ! 
Let us not only take warning, but let us take 
courage. It is not the language of fanaticism 
which says, “ Christianize your policy.” It is 
the language of sound wisdom—it is the 
language of experience. I say that che 
Christian policy is the only policy of hope. I. 
say that hitherto we haye been living on 
in India without a policy at all—that we 
have been living from’ hand to mouth— and 
that now, at this late hour, we want a policy, 
and can only find 4 sound and hopeful policy 
for the future in standing forth, and boldly 
Christianizing our Government. What, then, 
shall we doP Let us, let all in our several 
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spheres, men and women, influence our friends. 
Let us give our votes. Let us, if any of us 
have a seat in the Legislature, open our 
mouths, and speak the thing which wo bolicvo 
to be truco. Let us not be afraid of men, Let 
us do, as Mr, Wilberforce did, lift our voice 
in the councils of the nation and tell those 
men who are legislating without a God in tho 
midst of them, that in God only can empires 
and Legislatures be safe. You know, my 
friénds, that between us and the Indian people 
the great want is the want of a link, We are 
divided by our religions. There is no amalgn- 
mation between the races. There is nothing 
to twine one within the other and coment our 
interests, We stand aloof—the heathon on 
one side and the Christian on the other—and 
find nothing in our worldly policy 10 bridgo 
the space, We shall only find that Unk in 
Christianity, If we Christianize ono man, wo 
have made one friend. Ifwe Christianizo a race, 
we have got an army. If we Christianize a 
province, we have founded p Governmont. If 


we Christianize a people, wo, have made an 
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empire. Let us observe that this war of 1857 
is one of those great throes in which new eras 
are produced. A new era has been born to us 
in 1857, and it is useless for ug to try to 
return to the old order of things. We cannot 
do it if we would. The Government of India 
has been transferred to the Crown, Every 
single operation of this change sorves to draw 
England and India more closely together, All 
our commerce, all our finance, and the new 
minister who has been recently sent out to 
inquire into the subject, draw us nearer and 
nearer. The people of India area awake, 
They are not looking to their own kings and 
rulers, Their ken is abroad. They look to 
Europe. They understand European war and 
European alliances, They understand the 
affairs of Russia, of France, of Constantinople. 
They perceive now that Asia and Europe are 
inseparably knit together, Oriental thought 
is on the march, and you cannot stop it, do 
what you will, Tf you ask me what is safe for 
the future—if you ask me to indicate a safe 
ant expedient policy to the Government—I say 
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an open Bible. Put it in your schools. Stand 
avowedly as a Christian Government. Follow 
the ‘noble example of your Queen. Declare 
yourselves in the face of the Indian people a 
Christian nation, as Her Majesty has declared 
herself a Christian Queen, and you will not 
only do honour to her but to your God, and in 
that alone you will find that true safety rests. 


IN PERTAQ 
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